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The Western Rib of Mount McKinley's 
South Face 


WILLIAM J. BUCKINGHAM 


‘T.. LITTLE red and yellow airplane dis- 
appeared around a bend of the Kahiltna Glacier for the last time. As the 
hum of its motor faded and the deep silence of the mountains settled around 
us, we knew that our little expedition had at last become a reality. 

It had all begun on an afternoon some nine months previous. Four of us 
were lying about relaxing after a particularly fine Teton climb when some- 
one enthusiastically suggested, “‘Let’s climb the south face of McKinley 
next summer!’’ To attempt a new and difficult route on North America’s 
highest mountain seemed a most worthwhile enterprise; without further 
ado, we cemented the proposal with a great and ceremonious toast. During 
the winter our plans progressed and our expedition grew in size, but by the 
time the real business of organizing arrived, there remained only the original 
four: Jake Breitenbach, leader; Barry Corbet, Pete Sinclair, and myself. 
With the exception of Jake, who had successfully climbed Mount McKinley 
via the West Buttress Route in 1958, none of us had been in really big 
mountains before, and with an average age of 23, ours would be one of the 
youngest expeditions ever to attempt an undertaking of this kind ; neverthe- 
less, we felt that the party was a strong one and that we had good reason to 
be optimistic about our chances for success. 

On June 1, midst a flurry of last-minute preparations, we left Seattle, 
Alaska-bound, in two old and decrepit automobiles. Four days later we 
arrived, miraculously, in Anchorage, where the remainder of the day was 


*Editor’s Note: The first suggestion of this route appears in the Mountain W orld, 
1956/57, route III, page 78. 


PLATE 1 Photo by Leigh Orxtenberger 
PANORAMA OF THE PEAKS OF THE UPPER QUEBRADA ALPAMAYO, 
taken from Santa Cruz high camp, ca. 18,100 feet: (left to right) two unnamed, 
unclimbed peaks on ridge extending north from Alpamayo, three peaks (Nevado 
Washington, Nevado Angeles, North Pucahirca) of the Pucahirca group, Alpa- 
mayo, Loyacjirca, and Quitaraju. 


[1] 
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spent in hurried final organization. Next morning, along with 40 assorted 
bundles of gear, we took the train to Talkeetna, to be met by Don Sheldon, 
who was to be our pilot for the flight in to the mountain. Here, for the first 
time, we could see the giants of the Alaska Range, McKinley, Hunter, and 
Foraker, soaring cold and distant, high above the clouds which swathed 
their lower reaches. Eager to get started, we nevertheless had to wait until 
Sheldon had finished various other commitments. We amused ourselves with 
such few diversions as Talkeetna had to offer. 

On June 7 things got underway as Sheldon took off in his ski-equipped 
Super Cub with Jake aboard and headed out towards the mountains. By early 
next morning the whole party had been transported to Landing Camp, 
located near the mouth of a small tributary valley on the east side of the 
Kahiltna Glacier, northwest of Mount Hunter and just outside the boundary 
of McKinley Park. Leaving a cache of food and fuel, we loaded our packs, 
strapped on our snowshoes, and started off up the eastern edge of the main 
Kahiltna Glacier for a few miles before turning right up the long, gentle 
slope which leads into the deep glacier valley or cwm between Mount 
McKinley and the Kahiltna Peaks. Intermediate Camp was established just 
below a badly crevassed section near the lower end of this valley at about 
8500 feet. While Pete and Jake returned for another load, Barry and I 
worked out a route through the crevasses and carried loads a couple of 
miles farther on up the valley. 

Towards evening the clouds, which had been hanging low all day, began 
to rise, revealing a magnificent view of the brutal immensity of Mount 
McKinley’s south face. Our proposed route, the rib at the western edge of 
the face, was graphically laid out before us: first, a great rock buttress rising 
abruptly out of the glacier; above, an apparently gentle but heavily corniced 
snow ridge; and then, sweeping steeply upwards again, the final 5000-foot 
upper face consisting of numerous shallow snow gullies and narrow ridges 
of bare rock. It seemed likely that the rock buttress would present the great- 
est problems—a direct route would involve extremely difficult rock-climbing 
under almost constant exposure to rockfall. We would therefore have to 
find a way through the jumbled, chaotic icefall leading to the upper basin 
between the central and western ribs of the south face and hope to find a 
practical route onto the buttress from there. 

But first we had to get to the icefall, and our second day was spent relay- 
ing loads up to the level-floored bowl at the foot of the icefall. Here Base 
Camp was located at 9600 feet, safely out of reach of the avalanches which 
obviously poured, from time to time, off the cliffs of the Kahiltna Peaks. 
This was to be Base Camp in name only—it indicated the beginning of the 
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PLATE 5 Photo by William Buckingham 


ROCK BUTTRESS as seen from the icefall. Route finally chosen ascends the right of the two 
prominent chutes. Above are the two snow bumps. 
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PLATE 7 Photo by William Buckingham 


FIXED ROPE ON SECOND ICE BUMP. Behind Corbet is lower Kahiltna Peak (12,835 feet). 
Mount Foraker (17,395 feet) in background. 
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PLATE 8 Photo by William Buckingham 


CAMP FATIGUE. Mount Hunter (14,570 feet) lies behind South Buttress; higher Kahiltna 
Peak (13,440 feet), behind figures. 





PLATE 9 Photo by William Buckingham 


ARETE BELOW BALCONY CAMP. Foraker rises above clouds. 
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difficult climbing, but it was no more a base of operations than any of our 
other camps. 

Sometime during the night the arrival of our prearranged airdrop ended 
sleep. The several boxes of food and 1700-foot coil of rope all landed within 
a few yards of the tents. Despite the early hour, the sun was up and bright, 
and so we got up to begin the job of sorting through the airdrop items. To 
our great relief, except for a few split polyethylene bags, everything had 
come through in perfect condition. 

After a relaxed breakfast, Barry and I started off with light loads to try 
to push a route through the icefall. The lower section, a great bulging slope, 
offered no serious difficulties. Above, an uncrevassed peninsula led onwards 
between areas of huge tumbled blocks and wildly contorted crevasses, 
finally ending abruptly at a deep crevasse or chasm separating us from a 
large, semi-detached sérac from which a route might possibly continue. Fur- 
thermore, it was entirely obvious that there existed no other route into the 
upper basin, so we had to somehow get across to the sérac. At one point, a 
thin blade of ice descended about 15 feet on the near side of the crevasse 
before almost meeting the far side. We changed from snowshoes to cram- 
pons, and Barry half-lowered me down the sliver of ice. I began chopping 
out a ledge up through the overhanging upper wall of the crevasse and after 
the better part of an hour pulled myself over the lip onto the sérac. Leaving 
a short fixed rope down the lower side, Barry quickly came across. A zig-zag 
route over numerous frail and precarious snow bridges led to the south edge 
of the glacier, where we could follow along the base of the avalanche-strewn 
slopes into the upper basin. Here we were able to cross deviously back to 
the north side of the glacier where a small bergschrund at the base of the 
rock buttress provided our next campsite. Exuberant at having solved the 
first major problem, we left our loads and started back to Base Camp. At 
the troublesome crevasse we met Jake and Pete, who had carried heavy loads 
up that far. They dropped their loads and we all returned to Base Camp. 

So far our luck was holding incredibly well—we had a route through the 
icefall, the rock buttress seemed to offer numerous possibilities, and the 
weather was beautiful. 

Next morning we broke camp and, leaving behind a large cache of food 
and miscellaneous gear, retraced our route through the icefall to the little 
bergschrund below the rock buttress, on the floor of which we erected Ice- 
fall Camp (10,800 feet). After luxuriating briefly in our new home over 
lunch, Jake and Pete set off to reconnoiter a route up the buttress. Mean- 
while, Barry and I returned for the remaining loads which had been left at 
the detached sérac. It was still early afternoon when we again reached Icefall 
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Camp, so we decided to start up the buttress with moderate loads. After a 
couple of hours, we met Jake and Pete under a great overhanging gendarme 
of yellow granite. Up to this point their route had been on steep rotten 
rock interspersed with patches of rotten snow and ice on the southwest face 
of the buttress, whereas Barry’s and my route had been more or less directly 
up the crest and had involved a fair amount of moderately difficult rock- 
climbing and considerable hauling of the packs. However, the gendarme 
appeated to be a grave problem. A direct route over it was obviously out 
of the question, and the only reasonable possibility seemed to be a down- 
ward traverse to the east into what seemed to be a steep snow gully. But 
because of the late hour, further reconnaissance would have to wait, so we 
left our loads and climbed and rappelled back down to camp. 

In the morning we decided to split up again; Jake and Pete would try 
the traverse below the gendarme, and Barry and I would attempt a route up 
the snow couloir we had seen beyond the gendarme. We easily found the 
bottom of the couloir and rapidly climbed to its intersection with the ridge, 
chopping only an occasional step here and there. The ridge continued as 
a great succession of shattered towers, steep walls, and sloping scree-covered 
ledges, interspersed with patches of steep rotten ice. But by noon we had 
reached the beginning of the snow ridge at about 12,300 feet. We ate lunch 
and discussed the possibilities; the route we had just come up could perhaps 
be climbed with heavy packs, but the loads would have to be hauled fre- 
quently, many hundreds of feet of fixed rope would have to be placed, and 
the vast quantities of loose rock would render the whole proceedings ex- 
ceedingly hazardous. Directly below, on the east, a steep snow gully fun- 
nelled down toward the glacier. We could not determine whether it actually 
connected with the glacier, and it appeared appallingly steep, but it was a 
more attractive alternative and worth careful consideration. However, since 
it seemed more prudent to reconnoiter the gully from the bottom up, we 
climbed and rappelled down the way we had come. 

As we dropped into the couloir above the great gendarme, we met Pete 
and Jake, who had spent a discouraging morning completing the difficult 
traverse of the gendarme and recovering the loads we had left there the 
evening before. We all returned to Icefall Camp and brewed a pot of tea. 
Barry and I then left to explore the snow gully. Winding in and out among 
the crevasses and occasionally falling through insubstantial snow bridges, we 
traversed along the eastern base of the rock buttress. We bypassed one gully 
as being too completely ridiculous, but when no more gullies presented 
themselves, it appeared that this must, indeed, have been the one we had 
seen from above. Because almost anything seemed preferable to the route 
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on the ridge crest, we decided to give the gully a try. Barry made short work 
of an ugly icicle-hung berschrund at the base of the gully. Fifty feet above 
the berschrund the snow turned to solid ice with a half-inch of snow on 
the surface, and we began the slow work of chopping steps up the 55 to 
60 degree slope. Belaying constantly from rock pitons in the left wall of 
the gully, we were lured onward by the deceptive appearance of the ice, 
which always looked as if it would change to snow within a half rope- 
length ahead, but it never did. After several hours we had placed 800 feet 
of fixed rope above the bergschrund and were still scarcely halfway up the 
gully. Nevertheless we had reached a point where we could determine that 
the gully was continuous and that the route would go. So we rappelled 
back down the fixed ropes and returned to camp bearing the good news 
that we had a feasible route onto the rock buttress. 

With the arrival of another beautiful day and the ingestion of another 
unsavory breakfast, we broke camp, relayed loads to the base of the ice 
chute, and started up the fixed ropes. The warm morning sun had trans- 
formed the center of the gully into a continual avalanche of slush, and rocks 
frequently plummeted down beside us, but we were relatively safe on the 
edge of the gully, although once a large rock, ricocheting from side to side, 
very nearly wiped out the entire expedition, one by one. At our high point 
of the previous evening, Jake and Pete returned for more loads, while Barry 
and I chopped steps up the remainder of the chute. The slope became in- 
creasingly steeper and we continued to belay from the rock wall of the gully. 
We placed another 800 feet of fixed rope before coming out onto the crest 
of the buttress, just a short scramble below the snow ridge. We then all 
relayed loads up, and evening found us assembled at the base of the snow 
ridge with nothing that remotely resembled a campsite—so we began hack- 
ing away at the steep ice slope. Three hours of hard labor resulted in a level 
platform barely large enough to accommodate our Logan tent, which we 
anchored in place with ice pitons. Concentration Camp (12,300 feet), as 
we called it, was a miserable, cramped spot, with nothing to recommend it 
save a lovely view and excellent garbage disposal facilities. 

The ridge above rose in two great white domes or bumps before leveling 
off onto a narrow plateau leading into the upper face. Pete and I went out 
on the first reconnaisance. Shortly above camp, the slope turned to hard, 
deep blue ice, too steep for crampons alone, and we began chopping steps 
and using ice piton belays. About noon we reached the level, corniced ridge 
between the two bumps, where we obtained a close view of the second bump. 
Rising steep and glassy, it appeared difficult, indeed; and the only possibil- 
ity was a direct route up its face. These were unexpected difficulties—from 
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nowhere, not even from Concentration Camp directly below, had the ice 
bumps appeared particularly steep, but it was now obvious that to reach the 
plateau above would be, at the very best, an enormous undertaking. We 
returned to camp, discouraged. 

Next day Barry and Pete again climbed to the top of the first ice bump, 
and, after negotiating a small cornice, chopped steps up the second bump 
far enough to determine that the route would be feasible. When they re- 
turned to camp, we gathered in the tent for a council of war. If we were 
to continue, we would have to place fixed ropes on nearly the entire route 
ta the top of the second bump for the relaying of loads; nearly all of our 
rope now lay dangling down the ice gully and would have to be retrieved. 
Already we were in a very exposed position and hesitated to extend our- 
selves further. But the weather continued to hold, we had with us nearly a 
three weeks’ supply of food, and our morale, which had been low for the 
last day or so, was rising again. In the end, we decided to push on. 

Before breakfast Barry and I made a quick trip down the ice gully and 
recovered the ropes from the upper half. After breakfast Pete and Jake 
broke camp while Barry and I strung 1000 feet of fixed rope to the top of 
the first ice bump. We then relayed loads up the fixed ropes. With the 
last loads we happily bid farewell to the tiny niche that had been Concentra- 
tion Camp and brought the ropes up after us. Jake and Barry went ahead to 
put in the route up the second bump while Pete and I carried the loads up the 
short, gentle section of ridge between the bumps. The second bump proved 
to be every bit as steep as it had looked, though somewhat shorter, and Barry 
and Jake returned a couple of hours later, after having placed an additional 
700 feet of fixed rope. Again shouldering packs, we rapidly disposed of 
this last immediate obstacle. 

Breaking over the top of the second bump, a delightful sight confronted 
us—the broad ridge stretching away, almost level for nearly half a mile 
and gradually blending into the steeper face above. We continued on easily 
to where the slope began to steepen, and there made camp at 13,900 feet. 
Pitching both tents, we built as luxurious and comfortable a camp as possi- 
ble. A sense of complete well-being settled over our party as evening fell. 
For the first time in several days we felt secure and able to relax. The route 
above looked good and we now suddenly felt quite confident that, with a 
certain amount of luck, success was possible. We were well above the 
Kahiltna Peaks and enjoyed a magnificent view of Mounts Hunter and 
Foraker to the south. As the alpenglow on the peaks deepened, we went to 
bed with a deep feeling of satisfaction. This was Camp Paradise! 

June 16 dawned clear and warm, and we set wet and frozen gear out to 
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dry. Jake and I went off to reconnoiter the route above and locate a place 
for the next camp. The snow slopes above gradually became increasingly 
steeper, but the firm snow offered easy going to a bergschrund extending 
across the entire width of the face. With little difficulty we found a place 
to cross into a broad, shallow couloir of steep glare-ice. Belaying and chop- 
ping steps, we set 500 feet of fixed rope up and diagonally across the couloir 
to a small outcropping or terrace, above which a rocky rib led upwards. 
Directly overlooking the site of Base Camp, which was more than a mile 
below, this spot, at 14,800 feet, appeared a suitable location for another 
camp, so we returned to pick up the loads which Pete and Barry had mean- 
while carried halfway up to the bergschrund. Somehow all the gear com- 
bined into four exceptionally heavy packs. The effects of the altitude began 
to creep up on us; the sun beat down mercilessly. The result was that we 
arrived nearly exhausted at the campsite, which was promptly named Camp 
Fatigue. 

The weather, which had so far remained unbelievably perfect, was now 
beginning to take a turn for the worse—clouds poured in from the south- 
west over the low col between Peak Z and Mount Crosson, rising to about 
13,000 feet before dissipating in the evening. It was clear that only a few 
more days of good weather could be counted on. 

From the first we had considered descending the mountain by a traverse 
onto the West Buttress Route at about 16,000 feet if such a traverse could 
be made. This possibility now became especially desirable in view of the 
recent warm days, which had almost certainly caused the collapse of many 
of the frail snow bridges in the icefall. As we ate dinner, the following plan 
evolved: we would split the gear up into eight loads and next morning 
follow the aréte above until we either found a place where we could make 
the traverse onto the West Buttress or could determine that such a traverse 
was impossible, deposit our loads there, return for the remaining ones and 
then carry a minimal camp as high as possible. From there we would launch 
a summit assault on the following day. 

Fifty yards above Camp Fatigue, the rock-climbing became moderately 
difficult, but, with our relatively light packs, progress was not unduly 
hindered. About 500 feet above camp our route came out onto a small 
shoulder with a view across the west face of the mountain. Above were 
great ice-coated cliffs; below a huge icefall plunged sharply off towards the 
Kahiltna. But between these a relatively smooth corridor of snow led diag- 
onally down into the West Buttress Route. Sure that the traverse would go, 
we made a quick trip back for the other loads. Then, selecting only the most 
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essential items and three days’ of food, we cached the rest, marking the spot 
with the spare ice axe. 

In the afternoon the clouds again rolled in, somewhat higher this time, 
and only the summits of Hunter and Foraker remained, tiny, lonely islands 
rising out of the sea of clouds. The rib continued upward, sometimes as a 
narrow snow aréte, sometimes as a rocky ridge with occasional steeper sec- 
tions. By late afternoon we had reached the base of a 250-foot rock bastion, 
at about 16,500 feet. Further progress with packs seemed impracticable, 
and a little jutting promontory of rock looked possible, with a little re- 
modeling, for a tent platform. Barry and Jake went ahead to find a route up 
the wall above, while Pete and I made the necessary excavations and set up 
camp. This was Balcony Camp, situated on a tiny perch overlooking thou- 
sands of feet of nothingness. As we crawled into our bags, the clouds again 
disappeared and we felt assured of a good day for the final climb. 

On June 19, we arose at the unaccustomedly early hour of seven o'clock, 
gulped a cold breakfast, and stepped out into the clear, crisp morning air. 
The cold, solid granite of the first steep walls felt good to the hands, and 
we climbed rapidly. Above, a series of indistinct ribs and icy rock walls 
continued to about 18,000 feet, where a wide and shallow snow couloir 
swept steeply upwards as far as the eye could see. We changed to crampons 
and started up the firm snow, which offered easy going for a time. When 
the slope became too steep for comfort, we moved out onto the snow-cov- 
ered rocks on the left side of the gully. As we climbed higher, the angle 
began gradually to decrease, and, stepping around a corner, we suddenly 
emerged onto the western edge of the great snow plateau which stretches 
from the top of the South Peak to the Archdeacon’s Tower. The long walk 
across the level 19,500-foot plateau and up the final snow face seemed in- 
terminable, but we all eventually reached the summit between four and five 
in the afternoon. 

The sky above was brilliant and clear and scarcely a breath of wind 
stirred. But below, the clouds had once more moved in and almost totally 
obscured the view, increasing the sensation of height and remoteness. Our 
emotions were a mixture of intense satisfaction and slight disbelief as we 
relaxed briefly on the summit. But the hour was late and the distance yet 
far to go, so we regretfully turned our steps downward. When, half ex- 
hausted, we got back to Balcony Camp at about 10:30 P.M., snow was 
falling gently. 

By morning nearly two feet of fresh snow had accumulated, and it was 
still falling. But there was no wind, and we decided to push on down the 
mountain. The landscape (or what little of it could be seen) had completely 
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changed and we spent some anxious moments trying to find the cache at 
16,000 feet. What had seemed, on the ascent, to be a single aréte, was now 
a whole network of intersecting ribs and couloirs. When, after much search- 
ing, we did finally find the cache, even the ice axe marking the spot was 
almost completely buried. Here we plunged blindly off the west side of the 
ridge and began the traverse down across the west face. Occasionally a 
crevasse would loom blue through the murk and momentarily block our 
way, but somehow we avoided the ugly difficulties which we knew lay to 
either side. As the slope levelled off, a brief, sudden, but fortunate clearing 
revealed that we had joined the West Buttress Route. As we continued 
down, the clouds slowly evaporated, and with the exception of an exciting 
crevasse incident, we easily reached Windy Corner (13,200 feet) by night- 
fall, and set up camp. , 

Again in the morning it was snowing and whiteout conditions prevailed, 
but we packed up and aimed ourselves downward. At every dubious turn 
in the route we were favored with a brief clearing of the clouds, and by 
early evening we had reached the main Kahiltna Glacier. A few miles below 
Kahiltna Pass we suddenly found ourselves hopelessly floundering in arm- 
pit-deep snow. There was nothing to do but set up a temporary camp 
and wait for the snow to freeze. Three days and many snowstorms later, 
we were still sitting idly in the same miserable spot, which came to be known 
as Frustration Camp. Finally, after midnight on the fourth day, we found 
the skies clear and the crust firm. We rapidly threw our packs together and 
set off down glacier to the place where Sheldon was to pick us up in a small 
cove below the northeast face of Mount Crosson. Here we spent the next 
two days lounging about and enjoying the superb view of our just-com- 
pleted route. On June 27, we made a pre-dawn jaunt across the glacier to 
replenish our dwindling food supply from the cache at the site of Landing 
Camp. Finally, that same day, a mid-afternoon nap was disturbed by the 
unmistakable sound of an airplane. We rushed out to be greeted by the 
pleasant sight of the familiar red and yellow Super Cub nosing its way up 
the glacier toward us. Our fine adventure had come to an end! 


Summary of Statistics 

AREA: Alaska Range, Alaska. 

ASCENT: Mount McKinley. First ascent of the western rib of the south 
face. June 19, 1959. 

PERSONNEL: Jake Breitenbach, leader; Bill Buckingham, Barry Corbet, 
Pete Sinclair. 
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The Life of a Teton Guide 


WILLI UNSOELD 


Scr AMERICAN climbers have always 
been inclined towards the ‘‘lead-it-yourself’”’ school of mountaineering, pro- 
fessional guides have never acquired the vogue in this country that they 
have in Europe. In fact, their numbers are so small that many mountaineers 
are totally unaware that there actually are guides in the United States. When 
it is discovered that regular guide service is maintained at Mount Rainier 
and in the Tetons, the usual reaction ranges somewhere between, ‘‘Why the 
lucky dogs! Climbing all summer AND getting paid for it. What do you 
have to do to rate a break like that?” and some sort of opposite view such 
as, ‘Oh, the simple tools! How can they stand dragging tourists up the 
same old milk run year after year?” From the perspective of seven seasons 
spent guiding with the Petzoldt-Exum School of American Mountaineering 
in Grand Teton National Park, I will attempt to sketch some answers to 
questions such as these. What qualifications do you need to become a Teton 
Guide—and what are the peculiar pleasures and rewards which are asso- 
ciated with the job? 

In the first place, far more important to the guide than either bulging 
muscles or steely-nerved ‘‘fifth-class-led-fourth’’ rock-climbing ability, is the 
simple quality of patience. Of course, all climbers must have a certain 
amount of patience. The average climber’s patience is tried by a fussy leader 
who cannot find just the right hand-hold on an “easy third” or by a clogged 
Primus just before the rice is done. But the stress on a guide’s patience starts 
with the gathering of the party (family photos at the foot of the trail) and 
never slackens until the last client is delivered safely to the parking lot (shall 
we say by 4 A.M.—and piggy-back?). 

As an example, consider the approach to the high camp. Up the same 
trail day after day until every switch-back, tree, and boulder is etched in- 
delibly in your memory. The same choking dust, the same smell of horses, 
and the same eager questions envelop you trip after trip. ‘‘How high are 
we now?” (Any wild guess satisfies this one.) “How far to lunch?” 
(Standard reply is always, ‘Oh, about two hours.”) The pace, of course, is 
never anything but the “Guides’ Pace’ which is roughly equivalent to the 
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pace adopted when approaching the South Col on Everest without oxygen. 
Although its ability to bring even the weakest party happily into camp has 
long been demonstrated, this pace leaves you open to severe attacks of sheer 
boredom as your boots carry you mechanically up the broad track. Speech 
is kept to a minimum since it is clear that the party will have better use for 
their wind as you near the 10 to 11,000-foot mark. 

Various methods have been tried by the guides to help stretch their 
patience over the interminable approaches to the Lower Saddle camp. Some 
have tried practicing their blockflutes as they slouch along the trail, but this 
does seem a bit ostentatious. Others catch up on mending their socks, while 
occasionally a good book is resorted to in an effort to wile away the lagging 
hours. (An appropriate title might be the paperback in the Anchor series 
... Kirkegaard’s Fear and Trembling and Sickness Unto Death.) 

The patient somnolence of the approach is shattered abruptly as the ritual 
of the high camp is initiated. First the sacrificial feast is prepared on the 
altar of the flaming two-burner Coleman. This meal may correctly be 
labelled “sacrificial” on either of two counts: 1. physically speaking it 
requires considerable sacrifice on the part of the average party-member just 
to hoist the standard can of Campbell’s soup the required 5000 vertical feet 
to high camp, and, 2. psycho-internally speaking it requires an even higher 
degree of sacrifice for the average non-mountaineer to face the prospect of 
digesting the final meal itself—six cans of Campbell’s soup, assorted—or, 
even worse, four cans plus two packages of some dehydrated soup substitute. 
As inconspicuously as possible the guide opens all containers and empties 
them into the large cooking pot along with any extra cans of corned beef 
hash, chili con carne, raviolis, or asparagus tips which might be lying handy. 
And now comes one of the greatest challenges of the guiding profession, /.e. 
to successfully pre-condition the members of the party to a positive mind- 
set towards the contents of the bubbling cauldron. After a carefully con- 
ducted build-up oriented scientifically, dietetically, esthetically, and espe- 
cially enthusiastically—the guide performs a few mystic passes over the pot 
and sweeps off the cover to present to the eager party . . . Lower Saddle 
Skardu. In only a few cases have there been definite signs of mutiny at this 
crucial moment, and in these cases the cause of dissatisfaction usually turned 
out to be the presence of either Black Bean, Ox-Tail, or Mock Turtle, any 
one of which would admittedly provide ample cause. 

With supper out of the way (either internally or otherwise), the next 
job is to secure the party for the night. In the old days this used to be accom- 
plished quite literally by simply stuffing them into bags and covering the 
bundles with a great tarp which was then rocked down around the edges. 
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Thus secured, the members were virtually incapable of movement until freed 
by the guide next morning. This method, of course, prevented the timid 
from sneaking off for the valley during the night, but it also constituted 
what was very nearly a form of “cruel and unusual punishment.” In recent 
years the situation has been alleviated by the employment of a large eight- 
man tent (known to have accommodated 15 upon occasions) which pro- 
vides a snug shelter for the collection of sleeping bags maintained by the 
guide service. 

Since most of these bags are of the mummy type, a special technique must 
be used to successfully insert the inexperienced client. The expert applica- 
tion of a series of pokes, prods, and punches usually suffices, but in cases 
complicated by over-weight one must sometimes resort to the use of the 
Little Gem Sleeping Bag Injector—a cleverly contrived instrument looking 
rather like a large shoe horn. Once all zippers are successfully zipped to the 
chin, the effects of high-altitude thirst inevitably make their appearance. The 
last duty of the guide before turning in himself, then, is to crawl along the 
row of mummied forms, funneling a dipper of water into each parched 
opening. Now, with the pot scrubbed, the soup cans rinsed out, and with a 
pot of water on the stove ready for a cocoa breakfast, he is ready to avail 
himself of some well-earned sack time—barring the occurrence of some mid- 
night emergency. One memorable night I was jerked back rudely from the 
edge of sleep by a gurgling cry from a client who had succeeded in tucking 
his wad of White Star chewing tobacco into one cheek long enough to 
whisper, “Guide, oh guide!! Where do I spit?!” Ah well—and some people 
sneer at the climber’s hat as being merely decorative. 

In addition to the patience and peculiar camping skills mentioned above, 
the guide must also, of course, have a certain degree of climbing ability. 
Since the ordinary climbs which are guided are not too difficult, this ability 
need not be as great as that exhibited by many ambitious amateurs. How- 
ever, although great technical proficiency may not be required for guiding, 
certain other peculiar traits and abilities are. Of the very greatest impor- 
tance, for instance, is the guide’s ‘‘safety sense.” Not only must he exhibit 
the usual party-leader’s awareness of the factors making up the over-all 
margin of safety, but the total lack of experience of most of his clients also 
forces him to take the most minute precautions at all times with each indi- 
vidual member of the party. To begin with, all the knots are either tied or 
checked by the guide, ali the belays are either applied personally or per- 
sonally supervised, and a constant flow of instructions concerning hand- 
holds, body position, and the use of the boot-soles is kept up for the benefit 
of the weaker members of the group. Also, personal attention must be 
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directed to the continual intake of quick energy foods by those who are in 
especially bad physical condition, as well as frequent checks on the tem- 
perature of their extremities when the weather is cold. Finally, a running 
fire of stimulating comment must be introduced as the party nears its psy- 
chological limit. The remaining pitches are verbally reviewed and cun- 
ningly down-graded in difficulty (which is quite easy to do), while each 
successfully surmounted pitch is commented upon in such a way as to con- 
vince the party that it was really much easier than it seemed and that they 
are all getting stronger and stronger as they near the summit (a conviction 
which is not always so easy to instil). The success of this highly developed 
safety sense which has been exhibited over the years by the guides who have 
been employed either by Pau] Petzoldt or Glenn Exum is attested to by 
the high percentage of successful guided climbs and the amazingly low acci- 
dent rate. In the nearly 30-year history of the concession, there has been 
only one accident to a client which required immediate treatment by a 
doctor—and this accident involved only a fractured little finger. 

In addition to his sense of safety, a guide must also possess certain spe- 
cialized techniques. One of these is the ability to climb easily while carrying 
a heavy pack. Quite often the party is judged physically incapable of carry- 
ing even its few sandwiches to the summit, so all the food goes into the 
guide’s pack along with his piton and hammer, extra sling ropes, first aid 
kit, extra clothes for everybody, canteens of water, flashlight, and any cam- 
eras which might be meant for the summit. Often the cameras are expected 
to be used during the ascent, which requires the guide to climb with them 
hung around his neck and to take shots of their owners (often while simul- 
taneously belaying those same owners). 

Another specialized technique is the judicious use of the harmonica. This 
helpful instrument is usually reserved till the going really gets tough. Just 
as the client is preparing to wilt in the middle of the friction pitch, the stir- 
ring strains of ‘““The March of the Men of Harlech” snaps him to attention, 
then the sweet strains of ‘Nearer My God to Thee” gently eases him up 
over the holdless wall. Again, during the often agonizing descent along the 
interminable horse trail into the valley, the rousing march from “Bridge on 
the River Kwai’ seldom fails to bring the last exhausted climber limping 
doggedly into the parking area. 

One last technique might be mentioned in connection with the Pownall 
Rappel on the descent of the Grand Teton. Since many of our clients have 
never rappelled before, the prospect of this sheer, hundred-foot drop—at 
least 50 of it actually overhanging—is a terrifying sight. With gay banter 
and light badinage the guide can usually ease the first couple of climbers 
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over the lip, but those who are forced to wait dismally in the wind and the 
cold gradually lose their stomach for such heroics. A shift in mood to over- 
emphasize the somberness of the occasion sometimes diverts another few 
sufficiently to nerve them for the step into space. Here a few well-chosen 
songs such as ‘‘Three Cheers for the Next Man Who Dies” or ‘They're 
‘angin’ Danny Deever in the Morning” will often do wonders. But all too 
often, despite all gentler efforts, the final maneuver known as the GATO 
must be resorted to. These letters stand for Guide Assisted Take-Off. In 
place of a bottle of propellent applied to the underside of a rising plane, this 
technique consists of the sole of a guide’s boot applied propellingly to the 
underside of a descending climber. Since it is always used in conjunction 
with a safety belay, it has never been known to fail. 

The above discussion gives some idea at least of the special techniques 
and qualifications required of a Teton guide. Now what are the peculiar 
pleasures and rewards which attract the guides back to Jenny Lake year after 
year? The attraction certainly does not lie in the excitement and challenge 
of difficult climbing which is the chief interest of many amateur climbers. 
The great majority of the guided climbs are technically quite easy, and after 
one has been up the same route a great many times even the more compli- 
cated pitches become rather routine. Of course, there are occasional days-off 
when a guide can relax by romping up one of the more demanding Teton 
routes, but such chances are relatively few—far less frequent than would be 
the case if you were merely visiting the range during a two-week vacation. 
In fact, it seems to me that before a man takes up guiding, he should get 
most of the desire for really tough climbs out of his system. Otherwise the 
boredom of the familiar grind up easy routes will almost surely prove too 
high a price to pay for the privilege of guiding. 

Likewise, it is not the financial return which acts as the lure. The cost of 
living is so high in the Jackson Hole area during the summer that the guide 
is lucky if he clears a few hundred dollars for two months’ work—not 
counting travel costs to and from Jenny Lake. Of course, just the chance to 
be earning any money at all while spending two solid months in as grand 
a range as the Tetons must certainly be admitted as a major factor, yet the 
chief attraction of the job still remains to be noted. 

This seems to me to be the constantly changing contact with the people 
themselves . . . with the clients who come from all over the U. S. and even 
from overseas. The routes may become so familiar that one is forced into 
doing them “no hands” just to keep up interest, but the party members 
always present distinct and unpredictable challenges. No matter how com- 
monplace the climb may seem to the guide, it is always a test of his constant 
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attention, skill, and ingenuity to make sure that the various party mem- 
bers enjoy it. This, then, seems to me the peculiar reward of guiding. To see 
the look on the face of a distressingly overweight office-worker as he slumps 
on the summit muttering between gasps: “‘I’d never have believed it pos- 
sible.” (I remember one middle-Westerner . . . only 43 years old, but 
weighing 240 pounds . . . who at times had even me doubting if it were 
possible—but it was.) To watch the reaction of the cocky young prepper 
who suddenly realizes that in order to cope successfully with some situations 
mere breeding, brass, and bank account are not always sufficient. Or to 
watch the slow dawning of appreciation in the eyes and actions of anyone 
who is making his first acquaintance with the mountains—an appreciation 
of the sublime intricacy of the minute structure of a great peak, of the over- 
whelming fascination which lies in the growing ability of the human form 
to successfully adapt itself to that structure, and finally an appreciation of 
the deep affinity possible between the mood of the mountain itself and 
that of the human soul. The unique degree to which the guide is privileged 
to implement relations such as these between men and mountains should be 
reward enough for any climber. 

















Bugaboo Adventures 


FRED BECKEY 


East Face of Snowpatch Spire 


IL. DAYS of route pioneering are still 


young in North America, especially in Canada where there are many 
great faces, as well as peaks, still to be conquered. Destiny is almost certain 
to favor the Bugaboos as a future climber’s paradise because of its spec- 
tacular and varied terrain, its excellent granite rock, and increasing ac- 
cessibility. It is already known as Canada’s “Bergell’” to outsiders. While 
the future generation may find this an ideal piton playground, 1959 seemed 
like a good year to attack the spectacular east face of Snowpatch Spire— 
the most stunning wall in the Bugaboos, which confronts everyone at 
Boulder Camp. 

This great wall held an equal fascination for Hank Mather and me. We 
had done some training climbs in the springtime, and the discussion of 
“summer goals’ generally concluded with the subject of the east face. With 
this climb in mind we prepared for the big effort in mid-summer. The 
weather was excellent in late July, and by then we felt in condition to 
attempt this ascent. 

We worked our plan out carefully, organized a multitude of equipment 
in a glacier tent, and spent many hours examining the 2050-foot sheer face 
for a continuous route. After much discussion and looking, we decided on 
what seemed the most classic way: a direct line from the glacier up the 
center of the face to the true summit. We selected each belay point, picked 
out potential bivouac spots, and virtually studied every crack on the route. 
With equal care we chose pitons for size and usefulness, ropes, and bivouac 
equipment. The lower section of the face, almost up to the level of the 
snowpatch, was about 800 feet high. It was massive and vertical. Any 
through route involved at least two major and some minor overhangs, and 
any route would be largely direct aid. Higher up, the wall slowly began to 
back off into a shallow depression between the south and north summits. 
The wall appeared very slabby and crackless for many hundred feet, but 
the top third, though still very steep, seemed to offer the hope of some 
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broken rock, cracks, and tilted slabs. It was difficult to predict how much of 
it could be climbed free. Our plan, basically, was to force the route up the 
face from the glacier, day by day, leaving fixed ropes, until we felt it was 
safe to abandon support from below and cut off our retreat. Then we hoped 
the weather and our stamina would support us in a final push to the summit 
with a minimum number of bivouacs. We would have to risk the possibility 
of a sudden snowstorm, rain, or lightning. 

Mather had done a good many such climbs in the Dolomites and in 
various other parts of the Alps. He was amused at the reaction some of his 
friends at home in Munich would have when they saw the pictures, but the 
closer we came to the wall, the more certain it seemed we would have more 
basic things to think about than camera angles. 

Flanking the bergschrund on both sides, there were slightly easier places 
to “disembark.” The only series of cracks leading continuously upward 
were about five feet distant—horizontally. The sun was already behind the 
mountain the afternoon of July 26, but we spent a few hours testing the 
lower defences. Hank, almost laughing, lowered me about 20 feet on 
the rope, while I swung around in circles, kicking at the névé wall in an 
effort to get hold of a crack on the rock. With the right thrust I finally 
managed to jam in an angle piton, hammer it, and stand on a sling. A few 
more angles, and I had climbed above an overhang beneath the belay level, 
on self-tension. This was a new technique. There was no need to place the 
pitons well—just for aid—and later I swung down to remove them. In 
about an hour I was some distance up, moving the slings along with the 
leading two pitons. We left it at that for the day and returned to Boulder 
Camp. Looking back, it did not seem as if we had accomplished much. 

The next day we began in earnest and approached the wall with the 
dawn. It was just getting warm as I tensioned back up the rope to the top 
piton. About six hours later I nearly fell off in an exhaustive effort to push 
myself loose from a stirrup and mantle onto a thin two-foot ledge that 
was to become our first belay station. The pitch had required a total of 
about 40 pitons and 160 feet of vertical climbing. To climb over the diffi- 
cult “moss’’ overhang I had had to dig and throw out about thirty pounds 
of moss clods. The glacier below was littered with green tufts. Rappels and 
prusiking later proved that we were more than directly over the bergschrund 
—we were able to rappel free from the overhang, spin around as we de- 
scended, and drop freely onto the glacier, out beyond the belay stance. 
Hank got chilly feet waiting for me to conclude this pitch. 

After loads of food, equipment, water, and ropes were hauled up, Hank 
ascended, removing all but the anchor pitons beneath the overhang. Leav- 
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EAST FACE OF SNOWPATCH SPIRE. 





Photo by H. Mather 
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Photo by H. Mather 
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PLATE 12 


Photo by R. Widrig 


SNOWPATCH FROM BUGABOO SPIRE. East face bivouacs marked by X. 


West face route on right. 











Photo by H. Mather 
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PLATE 14 


ckey prusiking. 
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Photo by H. Mather 


FIRST LEAD ON EAST FACE OF SNOWPATCH SPIRE. 
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Photo by H. Mather 


FINAL LEAD OF WEST FACE. Beckey placing bolt for pendulum swing into crack on left. 





PLATE 17 Photo by H. Math 


DIFFICULT TRAVERSE ON WEST FACE OF SNOWPATCH SPIRE. Beckey leading 
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ing these in place with the fixed rope would minimize the free swing while 
prusiking. He then laybacked up an inside-right corner, a 5th class climb 
for about 50 feet. This came as a welcome surprise. Even with the direct- 
aid work on the remainder of the pitch, he reached the next stance in about 
two hours, a platform large enough for one side of the hip. He anchored 
this spot in well, fixed two ropes and rappelled down. We rested a day, 
making a round trip to the road for more pitons. 

The following two times on the wall we spent about half the day re- 
gaining old positions and pulling up loads. Certain anchor pitons were 
open to question. We placed Rawl drives at both belay spots. I had lead 
number three, which was another double-rope problem up some sensational 
vertical cracks on an otherwise flawless wall. It was a section where we had 
misgivings and feared that the cracks might not hold up. Amazingly, they 
did, though moss again greatly delayed progress. A serious problem was 
caused by the lack of sound cracks on a difficult overhang-barrier. This 
section took up about half our climbing day. The exposure was fantastic, 
and the moss clods whirred as they sped downward. Once a rock hurtled 
by like a missile, far outside us. Hank had the fourth lead, a very difficult 
and awkward one. The cracks were often insufficient or rotten, and there 
was much moss. The pitch was vertical and uncompromising. With some 
wood blocks and two small bolts we bypassed the worst section, but we 
had to rappel off in the semi-darkness and leave it unfinished. Looking up, 
our glasses showed us, just at the lower edge of the great White overhang, 
an obvious upside-down column that was a landmark of the route. 

We now decided to plan the final push. After resting several days and 
climbing the west face by a new route, we stirred into action on August 5. 
After several unsettled days, the dawn was clear and the barometer up. 
Having reached the high point, Hank completed the lead in about two 
trying hours. Giant angle pitons did the trick on this jinx-pitch. Earlier, 
his hammer had broken and two pitons had pulled loose, but this time it 
went better. However, at the lead’s end he had to make a stirrup belay in 
the confines of a smooth-walled chimney. I passed his hanging belay in 
mid-afternoon, did a wide stem, placed several untrustworthy pitons and 
then a bolt for aid, and free-climbed a difficult section to the ledge that 
was to become bivouac number one. Pitch five was an inside corner that 
took aid pitons rapidly—almost with mechanical speed. The wall leaned 
back just far enough to permit standing in the top rung of the two stirrups 
of a hanging belay. Hank followed and spent until twilight on the next 
lead. He worked up a vertical wall to the left, and with a system of lateral- 
tension slings he maneuvered onto a slab leftward. The combination of 
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tension and pressure enabled him to reach a left crack cutting into the 
Black ovethang—a band that traverses this section of the east face. He 
placed the largest wedge we had, but even so, he could not get over the 
overhang without two of the smallest bolts (3/16 inch) and more wedges. 
This was the most exhausting problem on the climb. Not wishing to chance 
the uncertainty of finding a bivouac spot above, we left the pitch unfinished 
and retired to the ledge with our support equipment. 

We roped ourselves in on the ledge, tied to pitons, and sat up all night 
inside our zeltsack. Sleep was impossible under the conditions, but we did 
drowse and get some needed rest. In the morning, shivering with cold, we 
had to prusik for the first 30 feet up a fixed rope that was frozen solid 
from running water. Fingers became so cold that they burned with pain. 
Hank tensioned up the overhang and spent about two hours climbing the 
solitary crack with direct aid. At the rope’s end he put in a bolt and pulled 
up the loads. One rucksack and a duffle bag became stuck on the overhang 
and I had to work them up while I prusiked. I tried to climb the overhang 
with both loads tied to me, but could not muster the strength, even with 
tension. The ropes had jammed tight into the carabiners. Finally we had 
to rig a temporary sling to hoist the loads, and then re-anchor them once 
above the pesky overhang. The first part of this day was undoubtedly the 
low point of our luck, progress, and morale. 

By about four o'clock we were sufficiently organized to continue. The 
character of the climb now changed drastically; one could occasionally see 
a few feet of free climbing. In fact, the summit was visible a thousand feet 
above, and the snowpatch to the south of us. Technically, we knew the 
worst was over. With care, luck, and good weather we felt confident that 
we would climb through. To lighten our loads we tossed about a dozen 
small bundles of equipment off the wall—mostly iron and rope. All fell 
clear or with one bounce to the glacier, and Elfrida Pigou made a 100 per 
cent recovery. We progressed with renewed vigor after a late lunch and 
made five and one-half leads before total darkness overtook us. Each of 
these Jeads had some desperate moments. It was the most enjoyable and 
actually the most difficult 5th class climbing we had on the wall. Two of 
the leads involved trying hand and finger struggles as we traversed left to 
a new series of cracks. The first, third, and fourth of these leads had a little 
direct-aid climbing, but we succeeded in working over these areas fast and 
furiously, as one sometimes does when keenly intent on pushing the climb 
to the limit. Threatening scud clouds suggested the advisability of establish- 
ing ourselves, for we were now too high to turn back. We retreated a half- 
lead to a tiny snow patch and a granite sand pile on a 30 degree slab. This 
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was our bivouac. Water, food, and canned fruit made the first part of this 
night endurable; later it was bitterly cold, despite the sack and the down 
jackets. A light from below signalled that the barometer was falling. 

Except for four pitons on Hank’s first lead, the final push next day was 
all free climbing. My biggest moment of anxiety was leading out over a 
wall while trying to fist-jam up a rounded groove. A side-pushing tactic 
with the boots provided the answer. Once past this difficult problem, the 
route was reasonably broken with cracks to provide fast climbing—not 
unlike the upper half of the regular route. We carried our rucksacks on the 
last two leads and shortly past noon stood happily on the summit. To reach 
it we had placed about 160 pitons, eight bolts, and some wooden wedges. 

It was a pleasant feeling to relax about an hour and admire the ever-fas- 
cinating Bugaboo scenery, but we were not in a philosophical mood, just 
anxious to get off Snowpatch for a decent night’s sleep. Elfrida appeared, 
coming over the Bugaboo col, and the thought of hot tea put us into action. 
We descended via our new west face rcute of a few days ago, placing a 
needed anchor bolt. Future parties on the mountain would do well to use 
our route down to the Warren Glacier. The following day there was one 
more chore—to prusik back up the ropes on the lower three leads. They 
had been left in as a safeguard in the event a forced rappel was necessary. 
That first prusik still involved swinging around, and again took nearly an 
hour. At one time we had done it in about 25 minutes individually, 
but now the incentive was gone. From the third belay ledge I pulled the 
loose end of the highest doubled rope. In another hour we were off the 
great wall for the last time. It had been one of the greatest adventures of 
our lives. 

West Face of Snowpatch Spire 

(Editor's note :—This was a new route and the third ascent of this face. 
The first ascent was made in 1956 by Kraus, McCarthy and Rupley. (A.A./., 
1957, 10:2, pp. 29-33.) A second route was made on the northern end of 
the face in 1958 by Buckingham, Page, Whipple and Guess. (A.A.]., 1959, 
11:2, pp. 311-2.) The climb described below is the closest to the center of 
the face of the three yet done and leads to the central notch.) 

Not wanting to waste this streak of excellent weather resting in camp, 
Brian Greenwood and I spent an afternoon making a reconnaissance of the 
west face of Snowpatch Spire. The fact that we managed to reach a point 
about 300 feet below the summit and still get back to camp before dark en- 
couraged us to return two days later on July 31, with Hank Mather and 
Elfrida Pigou. 

The route ascends a trough system on the great slabs of the west face to 
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the central notch between the north and south summits. The lower portion 
is largely 4th class, working left from the glacier. At one point the 
traverse of a 20-foot section requires agility and edge friction on very 
minute holds. A two-lead, 200-foot, open-stem chimney takes one to a great 
Y in the system. The chimney is not extreme, but is strenuous. If it were 
about five degrees steeper, it would be exhausting. As it is, protection is 
quite negligible. Here, our reconnaissance ended. 

On the serious effort, we were hampered by a fresh snowfall and could 
not progress beyond this point until a noon sun had warmed the rock and 
air to melt the snow. I had already placed two protective bolts to negotiate 
a long traverse to the right, and when it was dry enough, climbed back out 
to the end of the catwalk ledge. Here, I had to make a very dangerous 
move into a right-sloping groove. It had to go, for I could not return on 
the same holds. In about three feet of strenuous pressure, I groped around 
the groove to a point where I did not trust my soles on the moist rock. My 
body and hands were forced out, and there was nothing for the hands but 
pressure—in the wrong direction for moving upwards. I twisted my shoes 
in the crack of the groove as best I could and hammered in a quarter-inch 
Raw! drive. With this new security I could risk the next 15 feet. As it 
turned out, I was thankful to have the Raw! drive since I almost fell out of 
the groove. Here the route veered left sharply, and a new line of pitons 
added to the rope friction. Since these bits of iron were barely firm enough 
to hold the carabiner’s weight, as I inched up the difficult crack, I was just 
as happy there were two bolts directly below. 

Eventually I established a piton belay, brought Brian up, then continued 
onward up a crackless wall, drilling two bolt holes twice from very sensitive 
footholds. By then Hank Mather had arrived at the belay spot and volun- 
teered to complete the last lead to the summit ridge notch. My ankles and 
toe muscles were fatigued from edging on the small holds while I drilled. 
The uppermost bolt was just high enough for Hank to pendulum about 
12 feet to the left and jam his hands in an overhanging chimney. The 
slab I had been climbing swept upward uselessly, Hank somehow managed 
to hang on and place a piton in a convenient crack. Using direct-aid, he 
climbed upward, inserting giant angles and a bolt. He drove more angles 
and hammered in a piton upwards to swing out over a bulge in the crack, 
in order to reach a curious groove which we could not see from below. This 
he managed to struggle up, placing another piton, and pulled himself onto 
a ledge. We then followed two at a time, while I knocked out the iron on 
tension. The sun tried to sink before the party reached the top. Since the 
north summit was nearest, we made record time along the ridge and up a 
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final chimney to the top. The idea of a bivouac was discarded, and we 
rappelled quickly and efficiently down the shadowy slabs to the snow. The 
pre-preparation of the rappel slings paid off, and we were back in Boulder 
Camp not long after dark. 


West Face of Bugaboo Spire 

During the last several days of good climbing weather in early August, 
on the eleventh we were fortunate enough to make the first complete climb 
of the west face of Bugaboo Spire. Although planned as a reconnaissance 
for a full day’s climb, it ended as a furious effort to reach the summit before 
dusk and an oncoming snowstorm. 

Pete Geiser, Roman Sadowy and I left Boulder Camp at 10 in the morn- 
ing, traversed over Bugaboo col and descended the Warren Glacier to the 
outlet of a gully and scree slope in the center of the west face. We climbed 
upwards, unroped, for about 400 feet before traversing left four rope- 
lengths to the edge of a ledge system. Twenty feet out there was a vertical 
crack leading to a new system. I traversed the 20 feet and then jammed my 
way up the crack, a strenuous process which wore most of the knees and 
hips out of my climbing trousers. Above there was a long trough system, 
banked by a longitudinal rib. To save time, we unroped and climbed another 
400 feet. Pete then led a steep, loose section to a new trough. Again we 
unroped to climb a long, slabby gully and reroped when the slabs became 
difficult. Eventually we found ourselves about 300 feet directly below the 
summit. Although we had planned an exit to the south ridge, it appeared 
that the route would go if time permitted. We had two hours left before 
darkness and a storm was already engulfing the Howsers. Roman wormed 
his way up a layback and steep chimney before belaying me as I stemmed 
from a step-off ledge to a short, overhanging-flake layback. Good piton pro- 
tection made a delicate traverse reasonable. Another piton followed, and 
then a final awkward move after I had carefully studied the hold sequence. 
After that, the climbing was strenuous 4th class; one lead took us to the 
craggy, thin west aréte; the last lead virtually straddled the crest and took us 
to the top. There was just time to get off before darkness. As we made the 
gendarme rappel, Snowpatch grayed out in the snowfall. It was the end of 
the season for us in the Bugaboos. The spell of good luck had ended. 
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Summary of Statistics 
AREA: Bugaboo Group, Purcell Range, British Columbia, Canada. 
ASCENTS: 

East face of Snowpatch Spire, preparation of lower pitches: July 26, 27, 
28, August 2, 1959; first ascent of the whole face: August 5, 6 and 7, 
1959 (Beckey, Mather). 

West face of Snowpatch Spire, reconnaissance: July 29 (Beckey, Green- 
wood) ; new route: July 31, 1959 (Beckey, Greenwood, Mather, 
Pigou). 

West face of Bugaboo Spire, August 11, 1959 (Beckey, Sadowy, Geiser) 
—first complete ascent of the west face. 

PERSONNEL: Fred Beckey, Hank Mather, Brian Greenwood, Elfrida Pigh, 

Peter Geiser, Roman Sadowy. 


























The North American Andean 
Expedition 1999 


LEIGH ORTENBURGER and Davip L. DINGMAN 
Part I: The Quebrada Honda 
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A, LATE as 1952 it could be said = 


there were only two or three Americans who were at all acquainted with the 
Cordillera Blanca of Peru. This is certainly no longer the case. In the space 
of seven years there have been at least eight American expeditions to that 
spectacular range, with the result that anyone conversant with recent moun- 
taineering is well aware of both the major features of the range and the 
principal advantages of climbing there. However, it should not be thought 
that the Cordillera Blanca is exclusively an ‘‘American” range. Such emi- 
nent European climbers as Erwin Schneider, Lionel Terray, Raymond Lam- 
bert, Ernst Reiss, Claude Kogan, Ruedi Schatz, and Giinter Hauser have all 
found the range a delightful place for mountaineering of the highest calibre. 
And we, too, have again found it so. 

Our expedition was formed so late in the spring that there was scarcely 
sufficient time to ship our equipment to Peru. Kermith Ross, David Ding- 
man, and I were the three members. For various reasons Dave was unable 
to reach Peru until the middle of the summer. At about the same time 
Kermith and I were also unexpectedly joined by Joe Ganci, a young climber 
from Arizona who found himself in Peru with a month to spare. The events 
of the summer showed that a three- or four-man expedition is entirely cap- 
able of dealing with Andean climbing problems. We did have the enormous 
advantage of two of the finest porters in Peru, Eliseo Vargas and Macario 
Angeles, who are fully competent on difficult snow and ice or rock terrain. 
Our objectives were confined to two of the major quebradas or canyons of 
the Cordillera Blanca: the longest canyon in the range, the Quebrada 
Honda, which had seen no climbing expedition since 1939, and the Que- 
brada Alpamayo, where we had been in 1958 at the time of Walt Bailey's 
tragic death. The Quebrada Honda is the route of access to four of the 
6000-meter peaks of the central Cordillera Blanca: Nevado Tocllaraju, 
19,790 feet; Nevado Palcaraju, 20,584 feet; Nevado Pucaranra, 20,167 
feet; and Nevado Chinchey, 20,413 feet. For future expeditions there are 
also at least six unclimbed peaks of lower elevation in the Honda. In the 
Quebrada Alpamayo is found the famous Nevado Alpamayo, sometimes 


[25] 
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referred to as “the most beautiful mountain in the world.’’* Nevado Qui- 
taraju, approximately 19,850 feet, and the highest peak in the northern 
Cordillera Blanca, Nevado Santa Cruz, 20,535 feet, are also reached from 
the Quebrada Alpamayo as are three unclimbed peaks of less than 6000 
meters. Our intention was to climb as many of these peaks as possible dur- 
ing our eight weeks. 

The beginning of the expedition was inauspicious, to say the least. At six 
the first evening, after a late start from the town of Marcara, we had not yet 
reached the “Portada,” or entrance, to the Quebrada Honda. When a down- 
pour came during the middle of the night—I have never experienced such a 
heavy rain in the Cordillera Blanca—Kermith and I had at least had the 
foresight to have a tarp handy and so avoid being completely soaked. A more 
superstitious pair might have seen an omen in this, but by three A.M. the rain 
had stopped and I attempted to get the porters and arrieros started on the 
process of getting up, eating breakfast, finding the pack animals, pack-sad- 
dling, and finally loading them. It might seem hard to believe that these 
tasks required 16 man-hours, but we did not actually start until seven A.M. 

The canyon itself proved a most pleasant surprise. Rather than visit it for 
climbing purposes, an equally valid excuse would be to see and photograph 
its numerous waterfalls. Yosemite is the only place I have seen which rivals 
the Honda for this feature—there are at least six falls of varied and excep- 
tional beauty. By five in the evening we had passed the last of these falls 
and were on the final pampa in the uppermost Honda. In desperation we 
chose a base camp site just above the point where the subsidiary canyon, 
Quebrada Cancahua, joined the main Quebrada Honda. The next morning 
most of the labor of sorting our food and equipment for an attempt on 
Tocllaraju fell to Kermith, while I spent several hours settling with the 
porters the matter of their wages, the cost of the animals, and the pay for the 
arrieros. When the contract was finally signed, there was just enough time 
remaining to organize everything for the establishment the next day of the 
high camp for Tocllaraju. (First ascent by W. Brecht and H. Schweizer, 
1939.—Editor.) 


Tocllaraju 
The carry up through the Quebrada Cancahua also proved unexpectedly 
interesting and pleasant. After a beautiful pampa about 5C0 feet above 


*In mountaineering literature the altitude of Alpamayo is usually given as approxi- 
mately 19,685 feet (6000 meters) or sometimes as even 20,013 feet (6100 meters). 
Our observations from the summit of Quitaraju with an Abney level indicate that, 
when its altitude is finally determined with accuracy, it will be found to be less 
than 6000 meters. Our calculations imply an approximate altitude of 19,600 feet for 
Alpamayo and 19,850 feet for Quitaraju. 








NEVADO ALPAMAYO from near Base Camp. 


Photos in this section by Leigh Ortenburger 
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NORTH FACE OF NEVADO PUCARANRA. Pucaranra-kocha in foreground. 








PLATE 22 


NEVADO PUCARANRA. Ross on gendarme of northeast ridge. 
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PLATE 29 


HIGH CAMP AND NEVADO ALPAMAYO showing southwest ridge on right. 
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the floor of the Honda and then a steep climb to the right or north of the 
principal glacier at the head of this small canyon, we reached an abandoned 
lead mine, Mina Esparta (Sparta Mine), for lunch. The name seemed par- 
ticularly apt, considering what the working conditions must have been at 
this altitude, 16,000 feet, when the mine was in operation. Two more hours 
of talus hopping along the edge of the glacier put us at a good site for our 
Camp I, located at 16,700 feet, about 400 feet below the sharp and corniced 
saddle just north of our objective. The weather during the entire day had 
not been attractive—clouds completely obscured the summit of Tocllaraju. 
After staking out our tents, Kermith and I strapped on overboots and cram- 
pons to make certain that a route existed by which we could easily reach the 
crest of the north ridge. We kicked and chopped steps for an hour before 
we could be sure of getting through the usual broken icefall leading to 
the crest. 

Since the entire ridge had never been visible, we could not judge its 
difficulty or length, and so the alarm for the next morning was set for three 
o'clock. The first few hours were relatively straightforward. Thanks to 
Ross’s fine stepmaking, we reached the ridge quickly in excellent weather. 
We could now see that the ridge above consisted of fairly steep steps, almost 
level stretches, and some large crevasses. But by 9:30 the clouds, which were 
to be with us the rest of the day, returned and we could no longer tell where 
we were. Indeed, the day turned out to be one of the strangest that I have 
ever known. Earlier it had been possible to see that our ridge led almost 
directly to the summit, but now the complete lack of visibility—less than one 
rope-length—made me conclude that we should try it again the next day 
when perhaps the weather would be better. Kermith, however, persuaded 
me to go on. In spite of strong winds and a little snow, as long as we were 
gaining altitude, we could not be going far wrong. 

Several times during the day one or the other of us would completely lose 
track of our position and be ready to return to camp—if we could find it. 
Then the other would optimistically urge that we push on. It was a strange 
day—not without excitement when two crevasses were explored the hard 
way. After a particularly steep and powdery section, at 2:40 P.M. the ridge 
leveled off and, sooner than we expected, there was no higher place to 
climb! We concluded that this must be the summit. A few minutes later we 
were sure of it when we were able to see down into the Quebrada Pacliash 
through a momentary hole in the clouds. In only five days from Huaraz we 
had succeeded in making the second ascent of a fine peak. We had thought 
this might be one of the easier of the Honda peaks, but our acclimatization 
had been even more rapid than expected. Three days later, with some difh- 
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culty, Base Camp was moved farther up canyon to be in a better position to 
work on the other three high peaks surrounding the upper end of Honda. 


Palcaraju 
On July 4 two two-man reconnaissance parties set out, first to try to locate 


Palcaraju and second, to try to find a suitable route. No attractive route was 
discovered, but the next morning we set out at eight carrying loads to estab- 
lish a high camp at about 17,300 feet on the northeast ridge of Palcaraju. 
(First ascent by W. Brecht, S. Rohrer, H. Schweizer, and K. Schmid, 1939. 
—Editor.) At six A.M. on July 6 Kermith and I left the tent to see what 
type of snow, rock, and ice lay above. It took a half-hour’s detour on the 
rock below to bypass the first mass of snow and ice. We soon reached a 
deep cleft in the ridge. An improbable descent to the right and a long, long 
step put us past this obstacle, but cost us another hour. It was 11:30 before 
we reached the base of the 18,700-foot north point of the ridge. After a 
short lunch we spent three hours working up and across the powdery and 
fluted east face of this point. At 3:15 when we had almost reached an appar- 
ently smooth slope presumably leading easily to the main ridge above, it was 
necessary for us to turn back. Although we had put in some fixed ropes over 
our route, we had no love for it, and so elected to try to return to camp by an 
alternate route which involved descending a steep rock rib to a fairly flat 
glacier shelf by which we thought we could reach camp. After many small 
misadventures we reached camp at 9:30 and spent the next day resting. 

On the eighth we were off again at 3:15 A.M., ready to push to the sum- 
mit. Our old high point was reached by seven o'clock. From there to the 
ridge crest was not the easy matter that we had supposed. Kermith did most 
of the exhausting work of breaking trail, struggling upward through knee, 
hip, and even chest-deep snow. Once on the ridge the going was somewhat 
better, but it never became the walk we expected. After stamping calf-deep 
steps to the bottom of a rather steep section, I chopped some 300 feet of 
steps up to what I had thought would be the summit plateau. Wearing our- 
selves out stamping more steps now in knee-deep snow, we finally reached 
what we expected to be the summit. Only then were we able to see that the 
true summit lay several hundred yards to the southwest and our ‘‘summit’’ 
was about 300 feet below the top. Too exhausted from the endless step- 
making to try the last bit at three P.M., we wearily retraced our steps. 

Our headlights, powered by the new extra-long-life batteries, were as 
essential that night in getting us back to camp as they had been early that 
morning when our climb had begun. Throughout the summer they helped 
us to avoid dangerous bivouacs. For the Cordillera Blanca, at least, these 
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lights are far the best solution to the long climbs which require more than a 
day from the highest camp. In this case we did not reach camp until 1:15 
A.M., 22 hours after starting. 


Chinchey 
After our return to Base Camp and a day of rest, the carry to the 


Chinchey-Pucaranra saddle began. Immediately above Base Camp was a 
beautiful lake, Pucaranra-kocha, one of many in the Cordillera Blanca. But 
this one was difficult to pass. On one side the rock walls of the canyon 
descended vertically to the water; on the other a very steep dirt slope over- 
grown with tall grass, bushes, and small trees blocks the way. The loads, 
especially those of the porters, were so heavy that we managed to reach only 
the base of the last bare rock section in the middle of the glacier which leads 
to the saddle. The usual ‘‘hoosh” was eaten that night with no clear plan 
for the morrow. The icefall to the left looked dangerous and the route onto 
the rock section was completely blocked by the highest and steepest slope of 
morainal dirt I have ever seen. However, in the morning I tried my hand at 
cutting steps in dirt with an ice axe! As it turned out, this was by far the 
best route to have chosen, because from the top of the dirt it was clear that 
the rest of the route to the saddle would not be too difficult. Eliseo and I 
broke trail to the saddle, while Kermith and Macario went back to camp to 
bring up another set of loads for establishing Camp II on the saddle. 

After dumping our loads at the saddle, we waited for more than two 
hours for the other two, who were scheduled to meet us there. Concerned 
over their safety, we climbed down and finally found them at the top of the 
rock. Because Macario found the insecurity of the dirt steps not to his liking, 
Kermith had to make four carries over this section. It was now much too 
late to continue on to the saddle, so Kermith and I camped there at the top 
of the rock while the porters returned to our first camp below the dirt 
slope. As all of our food was lying on the saddle, we made supper and 
breakfast from one can of tuna, some Bovril, and tea. Weak from hunger 
when we reached the saddle at noon the next day, we gorged ourselves. 

The next morning, July 14, we were off at 5:45 A.M. for Chinchey. (First 
ascent by W. Brecht and H. Schweizer, 1939.—Editor.) There were no 
great difficulties on the whole climb. To reach the summit ridge did necessi- 
tate chopping a step-ladder up the one steep section for seven rope-lengths, 
but the snow was good. The north and south summits are usually separated 
by a cleft of 60 feet or so. A Scottish party making the second ascent in 
1958 experienced some difficulty in this place, but our climb was earlier in 
the season and we easily crossed and reached the summit by two o'clock. An 
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hour was spent on top enjoying the view which, like that from almost all the 
summits of the Cordillera Blanca, is magnificent! Nevados Tulparaju and 
Cayesh, two prominent unclimbed towers, were now over 1400 feet below 
and did not look impossible. The entire Cordillera Huayhuash could be 
seen very clearly. 


Pucaranra 
Pucaranra (First ascent by B. Lauterburg, F. Marmillod, R. Schmid, and 


F, Sigrist, 1948.—Editor), the other peak rising from the saddle, was our 
objective after two days of rest enforced by a terrific gale. The route by 
which this fine peak had been climbed three times was from the southwest, 
from the Quebrada Quilcayhuanca. At six o’clock on the 17th we started 
our attempt on the northeast ridge. This is a very sharp ridge, part rock, 
part snow, and part ice, which descends steeply to the north of the saddle. 
After crossing the flat glacier, we gained the crest of the ridge by traversing 
out and upward on a snow-covered ledge. This would have been nothing 
but a walk if the snow had been hard; because it was powdery, the climb 
was a slippery struggle. We removed our crampons a couple of rope lengths 
up the ridge. After a short, difficult chimney, we reached a long section of 
slabs where we were able to move along quickly together. A prominent gen- 
darme, seen from below, seemed to be one of the major problems of the 
ridge. A careful inspection with a telescope from our camp had indicated 
that it must be turned on the right if at all. We tried this, but I was stopped 
short on the brink of a great precipice. I had almost given up hope of com- 
pleting the climb. With no real expectation of finding a route, we then tried 
the left side of the gendarme and found that this route led to the snow- 
covered rocks of the notch. To reach the far side of the notch required a 
touchy lead skittering across snow perhaps two or three inches deep on 
very steep slabs. After belaying Kermith across (it was probably more dan- 
gerous for him than for me), I looked up at the vertical rock pitch, above 
which proved to be the key to the entire climb. The altitude here was about 
19,500 feet. This pitch was one of those beautiful leads which one finds so 
rarely, especially on great mountains—almost vertical yet with just enough 
holds. It was clear that on descent we would have to rappel down this. Lunch 
was eaten rapidly after one further rope-length. Crampons soon became 
essential again to reach and pass the ice in the band of yellow rocks. It was 
now late in the afternoon and fatigue was beginning to creep up on us, but 
the route-finding difficulties were now behind. The very steep, hard snow 
and ice ridge led directly to the summit. At six o'clock, after three more 
hours of step cutting, we pulled ourselves up onto the summit. 
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The Andean sun was setting and the alpenglow on Huantsan, Huascaran, 
and Huandoy recalled adventures of previous years. The blue emptiness, 
gradually at first, then rapidly, filled the valleys and finally even the highest 
canyons. I had hoped to capture the beauty with my camera, but the com- 
bination of frozen gloves and fatigue placed the thoughts of descent upper- 
most in my mind. If one were but a trifle stronger. . . . 

We belayed each other down the steps as rapidly as safety permitted, but 
the darkness was complete by the time we reached the yellow rock section. 
The rest of the descent was carefully made with the wonderful help of the 
headlights, but there were sufficient difficulties to prevent our reaching the 
saddle until a few minutes before six A.M. Then, with our headlights flash- 
ing mysteriously back and forth, it took us full 15 minutes to find our tent! 
Once inside, we thought of food, of the fine climb, but even more of getting 
quickly to sleep, as it had now been over 24 hours since we had left the tent! 
The climb had been one of our best and we slept the sleep of the satisfied— 
but only for a little more than two hours, for Ross was working on the 
Primus stove by nine. Macario soon arrived, ready to carry our camp down 
to the rocks. It required all our will power to break camp and begin the 
downhill slog, but by one o’clock we were on our way. The bottom of the 
rocks were reached by five P.M. Eliseo met us there and suggested that we 
continue to Base Camp. Looking back, I cannot imagine how we found the 
strength and resolution to do it, but we agreed to go on. Kermith then had 
a chance to see how these fine porters perform. Eliseo carried two full Army 
duffel bags on his packboard. It was one of the largest loads I have ever 
seen anyone carry over difficult terrain—especially at night. 

After reaching Base Camp, more nearly dead than alive, at nine in the 
evening, we met Dave Dingman for the first time and spent the next two 
and one-half hours eating and talking—although I suspect a bit inco- 
herently. Only 15 hours before, we had been standing on the summit of 
Pucaranra! Little did I suspect that only 28 hours later I would be down in 
the town of Chancos again. LO, 


Part II: The Quebrada Alpamayo 

My arrival at the high altitude Quebrada Honda was so dramatically 
unsuccessful that I will start by describing this infamous beginning. Having 
survived the motor trip from Lima with only one head-on collision, I 
arrived in Huaraz on July 14, where I was met at the village square by Juan 
Manuel Ramirez. In Juan’s house I was introduced to Eliseo Vargas, who 
had come down from Base Camp to accompany me up the Quebrada Honda. 

Eliseo and I started up the quebrada on the afternoon of July 15. We 
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arrived at Base Camp at three o'clock P.M. the next day to find the camp 
empty. Since Leigh, Kermith, and Macario had not returned by the follow- 
ing morning, I took the opportunity to hike up to the abandoned mine at 
approximately 16,000 feet. Feeling no undue effects from the altitude there, 
I was anxious to move on up. The next morning despite my severe head- 
ache, Eliseo and I readied our equipment to climb to the Chinchey saddle. 
While crossing a stream just below Pucaranra-kocha, I slipped off a rock 
and had enough of a ducking to evoke a loud belly laugh from Eliseo. 
This laughter upset his balance and he made an exact repetition of my per- 
formance when he attempted to cross. We laughed in harmony while empty- 
ing our boots, our first successful communication without the use of a dic- 
tionary. Beyond the lake, we started up the glacier. By now my headache 
was debilitating and I was feeling unusually weak. Having spotted the 
others descending the glacier above, I returned to Base Camp, but Eliseo 
continued on to assist in the heavy and difficult downward carry. Kermith 
and Leigh, accompanied by the porters with prodigious packs, arrived at 
Base Camp about nine o’clock P.M. The next day we rested, but I was no 
better and had a cough of increasing severity. By late afternoon I was suf- 
ficiently worried about my health to examine myself with a stethoscope with 
alarming results. At five I injected myself with penicillin and cardiac drugs 
and we decided to leave immediately for lower altitudes. I would ride a 
horse and Leigh and Eliseo would accompany me on foot. We left at six 
that evening, leaving Kermith and Macario to bring down the camp, thus 
spoiling our hopes for an attempt on the beautiful, unclimbed peak, Nevado 
Ulta. Except for one stop for more intravenous self-injections of drugs, 
our strange caravan traveled continuously throughout the night until we 
reached Chancos at 2:30 A.M. Since my symptoms had almost completely 
disappeared by this time, we elected to spend the rest of the night at Chancos 
and made the remainder of the journey out to Huaraz in leisurely fashion 
the following day. My escape from this potentially dangerous situation can 
be laid to two things: the appropriate use of several drugs and the rapid 
evacuation to lower altitudes. Leigh’s initiative in this evacuation called for 
a Herculean effort on his part, since he had had only one night's rest follow- 
ing the strenuous activities at high altitude. 

After Leigh and I had rested four days in Huaraz, Kermith and Macario 
arrived with all gear from the Quebrada Honda. On July 24 I made a rapid 
hike from 10,000 feet to 16,000 feet, which convinced me that I had com- 
pletely recovered. 


Alpamayo 
The evening of July 26 found the six of us (we had now been joined by 
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Joe Ganci) at Hacienda Colcas ready to start for the Quebrada Alpamayo. 
The first two days were difficult because we had to cross two 16,000-foot 
passes before dropping into the quebrada. Early on the third day we rounded 
a bend in the canyon to gain our first view of Alpamayo. (First ascent by 
G. Hauser, B. Huhn, H. Wiedmann, and F. Knauss, 1957.—Editor.) 
Despite the often repeated praise for the beauty of this mountain, we were 
overwhelmed by the splendor of that first glimpse. Arrival at the site of the 
1958 Base Camp at 11:30 A.M. allowed us plenty of time to secure our camp 
before nightfall. The next morning Leigh and I left with the porters for the 
carry up to Camp I. Joe and Kermith remained at Base Camp because of 
minor intestinal problems. After spending a few moments at Walt Bailey's 
cairn, we arrived at Camp I and found the tent platform in good shape from 
the year before. Leigh and I left camp at seven the next morning to find a 
route to the base of the mountain through a complicated icefall which 
required fixed ropes. We found a good tent platform just below the south 
shoulder of Alpamayo at about 18,470 feet. After a rapid descent to Camp 
I, we found Kermith, Joe and the porters who had brought up additional 
loads. On August 1 all of us carried relatively heavy packs through the ice- 
fall and established Camp II. Next day Leigh and I started climbing on the 
base of the south shoulder of Alpamayo. Although the climbing was very 
high angle, the snow was firm. On attaining the top of the shoulder, we got 
our first taste of the unfavorable snow conditions which eventually would 
cause our failure. We traversed the top of the shoulder and started up the 
south ridge in a trench plowed through hip-deep, very soft snow. Eight 
hours later but less than 500 vertical feet higher we turned back, leaving 
fixed ropes, as our strategy was to prepare the route to an altitude which 
would allow two men to make a summit dash without the need of either 
a higher camp or a dangerous bivouac. The next day Kermith and Leigh 
pushed the route to within a hundred meters of the summit, while I stayed 
in camp to take movies. Kermith and I took our turn the next morning, but 
at the end of a slow day we had advanced only one rope length farther. 
That entire second section of the route required fixed ropes. After deciding 
it was now possible to reach the summit in one long day, we rested on 
August 5. Kermith had to leave to return to California early the next 
morning. 

After a two o'clock start by the light of headlamps on the morning of 
August 6, Leigh and I reached the top of the fixed rope just before day- 
break. We cut across a very thin, powdery knife edge as the sun rose. The 
darkness had helped for once. Looking back at this pitch, we concluded 
that we would not have done it in the daylight. Leigh disappeared around a 
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corner. A quick shout: “Hang on, Dave. One crampon is off.” After an 
anxious pause, the rope again moved through my belay. Leigh’s crampon 
had slipped off in a vertical ice chimney which I found hideously difficult, 
even with all my equipment intact. How was Leigh ever able to replace his 
crampon? Though the deep, high angle, powdery snow rarely allowed a 
solid belay or the use of iron, we continued upward. 

We finally were confronted with a large bulge of snow above us. As it 
was impossible to pass on either side, we would have to go over it. My belay 
position consisted of a notch cut in the soft snow of the ridge with my left 
leg dangling into Quebrada Alpamayo and my right into Quebrada Santa 
Cruz, where the pure mechanics of keeping myself on the mountain left 
little time to think about a belay. From above Leigh suggested that he might 
need a belay. I lost no time in assuring him that this was impossible. The 
objective dangers presented us by the snow conditions made the possibility 
of a fall very real and a fall for one of us would mean disaster for both. To 
abandon a further attempt less than 100 feet from the summit was an 
extremely hard decision. Our decision was a sane one, for we did not reach 
the top of the fixed rope until the sun set. Shortly thereafter a snow storm 
began to obliterate many of our steps and make the descent generally 
unpleasant. When we arrived back at camp at nine P.M., we learned that 
Kermith had left for Huaraz. Having seen us very near the summit, he con- 
cluded that we had been successful. When we reached Base Camp several 
days later we found a note congratulating us on the ascent. 


Quitaraju 

After a rest day, Joe, Leigh, and I left at four a.M. for Nevado Quitaraju. 
(First ascent by A. Awerzger and E. Schneider, 1936.—Editor.) Because of 
the tremendous physical output Leigh had made on Alpamayo, I elected to 
lead this climb. Attacking the mountain from the north, we found very good 
snow conditions unlike those on the shaded southern slopes. This was the 
clearest climbing weather we had had in this quebrada and it was not until 
our route joined the northwest ridge at about 19,500 feet that the first wispy 
clouds began to drift by. We encountered some soft snow at approximatetly 
eleven o'clock and because I was beginning to get a little tired, Leigh did 
the last two leads to put us on top at 11:30. We had magnificent weather for 
our hour and a quarter summit halt, taking instrument readings and photo- 
graphs. As we prepared to leave, we saw a lone figure ascend the glacier to 
Camp II far below us and shortly thereafter begin the descent. We sensed 
trouble. On reaching the tent at nightfall, we found a note from Macario. 
He would bring Eliseo, who was sick and having difficulty breathing, up to 
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Camp I the following morning for me to examine. Macario arrived at high 
camp next morning, having left Eliseo at Camp I. I started down ahead of 
the others and met the sick porter at the bottom of the icefall. He was in 
good spirits and without a temperature, but complained of difficulty in 
breathing. Eliseo descended to Base Camp very slowly, but insisted on carry- 
ing a light pack. A more thorough examination revealed that his only dif- 
ficulty was a slight touch of pleurisy and he was fit again after codeine and 
a day’s rest. 


Santa Cruz 

There was much work to be done in Base Camp on August 10 in prepara- 
tion for the next day’s departure for Nevado Santa Cruz. (First ascent by 
F. Marmillod and A. Szepessy, 1948.—Editor.) We spent most of the day 
packing food and preparing loads for the higher camp which allowed us 
much less rest than we had hoped for. A large icefall guards the eastern 
approaches of Santa Cruz’s north ridge, the first 500 feet of which are rock. 
It was our plan to place the only high camp at 18,050 feet, above the icefall 
at the base of the rocks, higher than the 1958 camp. During a long day in 
which we ascended 4500 feet, Leigh managed to find a good route through 
the right side of the icefall. After helping us set up camp, the porters 
descended to be able to make another carry the next day. Since by morning I 
was having some trouble with pleurisy myself, Joe and Leigh left the tent 
at 6:30 to prepare the first part of the ridge with fixed ropes. The porters 
arrived in the afternoon after making another tremendous carry completely 
on their own. Leigh and Joe returned late and reported the lower portion 
ready for a summit push. We spent the next day resting and building up 
steam for the anticipated long summit day. Leaving the tent at 2:30 A.M. 
on August 14, we were at the top of the rocks by daybreak. Several swings 
of the axe would produce a fine step in the ideal snow of the north ridge 
and the shaft belays were very solid. Fearing cornices on the crest of the 
ridge, we stayed well below on the eastern slope, which offered tremendous 
exposure. The climbing did not vary much, and we continued along until 
early afternoon, expecting at any time to see the summit. About 3:00 P.M. 
the first clouds rising from the low lands to the east engulfed us, causing 
concern about the hour. Almost immediately the ridge flattened and gave 
the impression that we must be very near the summit. We groped along the 
edge of a large and apparently impassible crevasse where the Swiss had 
bivouacked in 1948. Luckily a short break in the clouds revealed a thin but 
adequate snow bridge to the right. We climbed upward to another flat plat- 
form which we were sure must be the summit. Another momentary break 
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in the clouds revealed a delightful surprise. The actual summit was a sharp 
pointed pyramid of almost perfect dimensions rising about 40 feet above 
us. We scrambled up and were on top at 4:30 P.M., but the increasing 
snowfall counseled a short stay there. After a much longer descent than we 
had hoped for, we crawled into the tent at 1:30 A.M. after 23 hours of 
climbing. The next morning a strange view greeted us: cloudy valleys but 
brilliant sun above. Our porters, always enthusiastic about our achievements, 
had ‘seen us near the summit of Santa Cruz and had lighted the brush in 
celebration of this event and the fire had spread over acres. On returning to 
Base Camp we all celebrated enthusiastically with a pachamanca (a meal 
cooked by burying the food with red hot stones), prepared by the porters, 
and a bottle of pisco supplied by Joe. 

We had climbed five peaks over 6000 meters and only narrowly missed 
on two others. Leigh’s knowledge of the range, his fine leadership, the 
faithful services of two of the finest porters in Peru, and last but not least 
the general harmony among the expedition members all contributed to the 
success of the 1959 North American Andean Expedition. We had many 
opportunities to laugh, which is the best method of stimulating one’s appe- 
tite for the hard work involved in high ascents. D.L. D. 


Summary of Statistics 
AREA: Cordillera Blanca, Peru. 
Ascents: 
Tocllaraju, 19,790 feet, June 30, 1959 (Ortenburger, Ross)—second 
ascent. 
Chinchey, 20,413 feet, July 14, 1959 (Ortenburger, Ross) —third ascent. 
Pucaranra, 20,167 feet, July 17, 1959 (Ortenburger, Ross)—fourth 
ascent, new route (northeast ridge). 
Loyacjirca, ca. 18,350 feet, August 2, 1959 (Ross, Ganci) —second ascent. 
Quitaraju, ca. 19,850 feet, August 9, 1959 (Ortenburger, Dingman, 
Ganci)—third ascent. 
Santa Cruz, 20,535 feet, August 14, 1959. (Ortenburger, Dingman, 
Ganci)—-second ascent. 
Attempted Ascents: 
Palcaraju, 20,584 feet, July 8, 1959 (Ortenburger, Ross)—to 20,250 
feet. 
Alpamayo, ca. 19,600 feet, August 6, 1959 (Ortenburger, Dingman) — 
to 19,500 feet. 
PERSONNEL: Leigh Ortenburger, Kermith Ross, David L. Dingman, Joseph 
Ganci, Macario Angeles, Eliseo Vargas. 


























Nudo de Apolobamba 


GEOFFREY C. Bratt, Imperial College Mountaineering Club 


‘L.. Nubo DE APOLOBAMBA is a group 
of peaks varying in altitude from about 18,000 feet to nearly 20,000 feet, 
which stretch from Cololo to Yagua Yagua between 14°30’ and 15° 
South latitude and between 69° and 69°25’ West longitude. The most 
northerly part of the group, from Palomani Tranca to Yagua Yagua, forms 
the border between Peru and Bolivia, the remainder being entirely within 
the latter country. A rough but passable road connects the Paso de Pele- 
chuco in the southern end of the group with La Paz via Puerto Acosta on 
the shores of Lake Titicaca. Because of its low altitude, peculiar snow con- 
ditions would be expected, especially as the most suitable climbing period 
appears to be during the winter months. 

In 1957 our prospect for permission to enter the Karakoram looked 
black and so we cast around for a suitable alternative. Searching the maps 
of the Royal Geographic Society library, we found an unmapped region 
with many unclimbed high peaks, not too distant from England, the Nudo 
de Apolobamba. When Pakistani permission was granted, the Apolobamba 
idea was for the time dropped. When our interest revived, we found to our 
dismay that two parties, a German one led by Hans Richter in 1957 (A.A.]., 
1958, 11:1, p. 102) and an Italian one led by Romano Merendi in 1958 
(A.A.]., 1959, 11:2, pp. 321-322) had visited the area and climbed the 
highest peaks. However, they had left untouched the Matchu Suchi Coochi 
and Soral ridges and had done no mapping or geological work in the area. 
We made our plans accordingly: Tony Ewart and Paul Garrard, geologists, 
would cover the geology of the previously surveyed area from Cojata to 
Tambopata, while John Jenkinson, Bill Melbourne, Arthur Smith and I 
would cover the mapping and geology of the region between the Matchu 
Suchi Coochi and Soral ridges. This region, called by us the Tuichi valley, 
appeared on the existing maps as a wide valley draining eastward. We did 
not plan to have any standing base camps, but merely to dump food at suit- 
able locations and to carry our own supplies from these dumps as required. 

All of us were from Imperial College. Getting the financial backing was 
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not easy, but eventually the Imperial College Exploration Board and the 
Mount Everest Foundation provided the donations which made the expe- 
dition possible. Prior to leaving England, we had contacted Sr. G. Farwig, 
president of the Club Andino Boliviano, who offered to assist in all ways 
possible, including a reconnaissance of road conditions, tentative arrange- 
ments for mules and the loan of a truck for our transport. 

Our travel arrangements were complicated by differing requirements of 
the various people and the University timetable. Tony Ewart intended to 
travel ahead to spend some time with Dr. Francis’ Cordillera Carabaya 
party (See Climbs and Expeditions) before joining us. Bill Melbourne 
and I had to travel by ship to Arica to chase our baggage through customs 
while the others made use of the quickest route available after late exams. 
A strike by Italian seamen completely upset our arrangements. At one stage 
Tony was aboard a strike-bound ship in Dakar, Bill and I were stranded 
without a ship on the Cannes beaches and the others were making desperate 
efforts in London to get the last berths on a British ship bound for Rio. 
We did all arrive in La Paz on time by rather devious routes, but Tony had 
to forgo his Carabaya jaunt. Because the baggage was not chased, it became 
available in La Paz only on July 11, although it left London on May 1. 

After a short stay in La Paz and a quick trip to Chacaltaya (18,000 feet) 
to help our acclimatization, on July 13 we left La Paz by truck. We took 
with us Venancio, who was to be with us for the whole trip as porter, and 
Carlos Caraffa, who was to stay with us for a fortnight to gain climbing 
experience. At first we drove across the flat, bare and dreary altiplano, which 
is relieved only by the distant Cordillera Real. Near Lake Titicaca the 
scenery was much more pleasant, but beyond Puerto Acosta it was flat 
pampa again. However, soon the Apolobamba loomed up and speculation 
became rife. It took us only 12 hours to travel the 200 miles to the Pelechuco 
Pass at the end of the useful road, but it took two more days to make any 
further progress. It was fiesta time in Pelechuco and the muleteers were 
loath to leave. Although we finally persuaded them to come to the pass and 
load the gear, do what we could, we could not persuade them to take the 
gear via Pelechuco to the Tuichi valley. Deciding it was better to let them 
take us somewhere, Melbourne, Caraffa and I set off with them along a 
route they said existed around the western end of the Matchu Suchi Coochi. 
Soon after our departure, the truck arrived on a second trip from La Paz and 
took the others to the gold workings at Lago Suches. From there 
Ewart and Garrard did the geolcgical mapping of the country between 
Cojata and Sina Pass. Jenkinson and Smith came with Caraffa to meet Mel- 
bourne and me at our main food dump at the snout of the West Soral 
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Glacier. This was as far as the muleteers would take us as they insisted 
that this was the Tuichi valley, although it was really the head of the Suches 
system and hence drained southwest. Still confused about the actual loca- 
tion of the Tuichi valley, we decided to get high as soon as possible. After 
burying surplus food in the moraines, we established a camp on dry rock 
at 16,800 feet under the northern side of the Matchu Suchi Coochi ridge. 
Conditions were in marked contrast to those on the southern slopes, where 
the glaciers descended to 15,000 feet. From this camp we climbed six peaks 
over 18,000 feet on the Matchu Suchi Coochi ridge and from the views 
began to understand the structure of the country. The Suches-Tuichi water- 
shed was much farther east than-on existing maps; the supposed broad 
valley at the head of the Tuichi turned out to be a narrow valley locally 
called the Sanches Cucho. 

Most of the climbs on the Matchu Suchi ridge were done on northern 
slopes or ridges where the snow was in good condition. They provided 
good, clean, exposed climbs, but were not of a technically difficult nature. 
One day when we had split forces, both groups discovered how bad the 
snow can be on southern slopes. Despite the conditions, Jenkinson, Mel- 
bourne and Carlos climbed Pelechuco Huaracha. Smith and I tried to cross 
the West Soral Glacier and climb the highest peak of the West Soral ridge. 
We gave up our attempt after having spent five hours on less than two miles 
of gently rising glacier. We even tried crawling on hands and knees as an 
alternative to sinking waist-deep in the snow. 

Azucarani, an isolated peak between the Matchu Suchi Coochi and Soral 
ridges was also climbed from this camp. Although there was some deep, 
soft snow before we got onto the ridge, the rest was delightful climbing on 
steep ice ridges and faces. From the top we could see awe inspiring ice 
ridges and glaciers guarding the East Soral peaks. East Soral’s east face 
could not be climbed in any reasonable time and so we should have to find 
other ways of slipping past its defences. 

After a period of mapping and geology, during which Caraffa left us 
for La Paz, Jenkinson and I set off to find a route to the East Soral ridge. 
Hoping to return to camp that same night, we carried only sleeping bags 
and emergency rations. However, by the time we had found a route into 
the valley to the north of the East Soral peak, it was snowing heavily and 
we took shelter in a tiny, stone herdsman’s hut to await a break in the 
weather. At sunset a brief glimpse of the peaks justified our ideas that 
the northern slopes are much less glaciated and that there were possible 
climbing routes. After a night huddled in the dripping shelter of stone, 
we scuttled back to camp the next day. 
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With supplies for a week, we all returned to the valley north of the East 
Soral, though it was not till the next day that it cleared and showed us the 
beautiful valley we were camped in. Below lay a string of blue-green lakes 
and above a series of gleaming white glaciers fed down from the enclosing 
rock walls. Two possible routes up the East Soral ridges seemed to by-pass 
the monstrous gendarmes on each of the approach ridges. One led up a 
series of ledges past the gendarmes to gain the ridge between the highest 
peak and its easterly neighbor; the other ascended a gully around the gen- 
darmes and led directly up the ridge to the highest peak. 

We first tried the indirect route, but the traverse was too long and broken 
and so we consoled ourselves by traversing the easterly peak. The next day 
we set off at daybreak and hurried to the foot of the gully. At the bottom 
the snow was deep and soft, but the rock walls were so loose and flaky as 
to be unsafe. Higher, the snow was merely a thin covering over ice-covered 
rock and there we were forced onto the peeling slate walls. It took us two 
hours to climb the 300 feet of the gully. The ridge itself was not easy going 
either since there were two smaller gendarmes, many buttresses and above, 
a great deal of rotten ice. Even the final cone was in bad condition from 
melting. After a six-hour struggle we basked on the top in the sun before 
the clouds rose from the valley below. All four of us began the descent of 
the northwest ridge just below its crest, which was too rotten to trust. At 
the first col Melbourne and Smith continued straight down the ice face in 
order to complete work in that area, while Jenkinson and I traversed to a 
second peak. Here, as on other ridges, we found the same curious U-shaped 
trench between the rocks on the north and the glacial ice to the south. Mov- 
ing in the trench except where a gap forced us onto either the rocks or the 
ice, we traversed onto this second peak and down to a second col beyond, 
but not until we had passed a 100-foot-high ice pyramid, split vertically by 
two intersecting crevasses 15 to 20 feet wide. Beyond the pyramid the ridge 
was a shamble of crevasses and rotten ice humps which forced us to zigzag. 
Close to the third summit the only reasonable route took us across steep soft 
snow on the eastern side of the ridge. On this time-consuming slope, the 
snow compressed down about two feet and then bulged out through the 
overlying soft snow so that although our legs were encased in snow, our 
feet reappeared in the open on small, crumbling snow platforms. Although 
we gained a semi-stable rock platform ten feet below the summit, we did 
not risk climbing higher, because one well placed axe-blow would have sent 
the whole of the rotten ice toppling to the valley. Not fancying to return 
by the same route, in deteriorating weather we abseiled down the rock into 
the mists. Six abseils dropped us 500 feet onto a steep corrie glacier, down 
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which we swept in a series of glissades. We ran down the scree in deepening 
gloom and thickening snow to reach camp just before nightfall. 

Having satisfied temporarily our climbing ambitions with the ascents of 
the five principal peaks on the East Soral ridge, we spent the next few days 
exploring the valleys leading to Puina, Queara and Pelechuco. After return- 
ing to our main food dump, we began to shift stores into the Chucuyo 
Grande basin. Ewart, Garrard and Venancio had finished their work on the 
pampas and on August 12 joined us there at the old buildings of the San 
Antonio gold mine. While the survey and geological work in this area was 
being started, Jenkinson and I reconnoitered a route to the West Soral 
ridge, which did not involve too much climbing on southern slopes. We 
established camp at 17,500 feet on a glacier fed from the West Soral 
ridge. 

While Jenkinson and I carried out some measurements on the glaciers of 
the basin, the other four moved up to the camp. They climbed the highest 
peak of the West Soral chain by a long and delicate ice ridge from which 
they were occasionally forced onto the steep northern face, but the ascent 
of the second highest peak presented no more difficulties than deep snow. 
Jenkinson and I joined them at this camp to make further glacial surveys 
and to climb other peaks. The coldest weather of the trip with minimum 
temperatures of at least —2°F. (the float jammed at this temperature) and 
gusty winds made the surveying so slow and trying that it left us time for 
only one other climb, Chucuyo Grande. It should be noted that although 
cold, the weather was not so severe as expected from Hans Ertl’s remarks 
about the “‘polar cold . . . in the winter months of July and August” in the 
Mountain World 1953. 

After this final burst of mountaineering activity, the party split once 
more, but poor visibility after 11 A.M. each day hampered all work. Only 
by starting to survey at daybreak could Melbourne complete his survey work 
in the Pelechuco Pass. Smith and Ewart failed to climb Katantika because 
of poor visibility, miserable snow conditions and a stolen food dump. 

We were reunited on August 23 at the Suches gold workings. When the 
truck arrived to take half of us back to La Paz, we discovered that changed 
shipping schedules would prevent the rest of us from spending another 
fortnight in the valleys on the western side of the Palomani ridge. After 
a rush evacuation of our gear from the San Antonio mine, we set off for 
La Paz. In six weeks we had surveyed 200 square miles of new country, 
made a geological map of 500 square miles, made extensive glaciological 
observations, collected plants and lichens for the British Museum and 
climbed 15 virgin peaks. 
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Summary of Statistics 
AREA: Cordillera Apolobamba, Bolivia. 
Ascents: 

(All first ascents.) 

Traverse of the two highest peaks on the Matchu Suchi Coochi ridge 
from northwest to southeast, 5670 meters, or 18,603 feet, and 5680 
meters, or 18,635 feet, July 22, 1959 (Bratt, Smith). 

Neighboring peak to the two above, 5640 meters, or 18,504 feet, via 
northwest face, July 22, 1959 (Jenkinson, Melbourne). 

Pelechuco Huaracha, 5650 meters, or 18,537 feet, via north ridge, July 
23, 1959 (Melbourne, Jenkinson, Caraffa). 

Azucarani, 5580 meters, or 18,307 feet, via northwest ridge, July 24, 
1959 (Bratt, Jenkinson, Melbourne, Smith). 

Peak southeast of highest peaks of Matchu Suchi Coochi ridge, 5610 
meters, or 18,406 feet, via north ridge, July 27, 1959 (Bratt, Jenkin- 
son, Caraffa). 

Extreme northwest peak of Matchu Suchi Coochi ridge, 5600 meters, or 
18,373 feet, via northeast ridge, July 31, 1959 (Bratt, Jenkinson). 

Peak southeast of East Soral Peak, 5380 meters, or 17,651 feet, via 
north ridge, August 6, 1959 (Bratt, Jenkinson, Melbourne, Smith). 

Peak southeast of above peak, 5320 meters, or 17,454 feet, traverse from 
this peak, August 6, 1959 (Bratt, Jenkinson). 

East Soral Peak, 5470 meters, or 17,946 feet, via north ridge, August 7, 
1959 (Bratt, Jenkinson, Melbourne, Smith). 

Two peaks northwest of East Soral Peak, 5430 meters, or 17,815 feet, 
and 5390 meters, or 17,684 feet, via traverse of northwest ridge, 
August 7, 1959 (Bratt, Jenkinson). 

West Soral Peak, 5640 meters, or 18,504 feet, via west ridge, August 15, 
1959 (Ewart, Garrard, Melbourne). 

End snow dome of West Soral ridge, 5560 meters, or 18,242 feet, August 
16, 1959 (Ewart, Garrard, Smith). 

Chucuyo Grande, 5430 meters, or 17,815 feet, via west face and ridge, 
August 16, 1959 (Bratt, Jenkinson). 

PERSONNEL: Geoffrey C. Bratt, leader, Anthony Ewart, Paul Garrard, John 

Jenkinson, William Melbourne, Arthur Smith and the Bolivians Carlos 

Caraffa and Venancio. 
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Bolivian photos by Geoffrey Bratt 
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PLATE 35 Photo by Perren-Barberini, Zermat: 


MATTERHORN. Air view showing line of Moseley’s fall. 1, Solvay Hut; 2, Moseley-platte; 
3, Site of Old Hut. 
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PLATE 36 Photo from Harvard Archives 


WILLIAM OXNARD MOSELEY, JR.., at the time of his graduation from Harvard. 





PLATE 37 Photo by E. Cromwell 


EXHIBITS IN ZERMATT MUSEUM. Moseley’s portrait, boot and canteen. 














The First American Accident 
on the Matterhorn 


J. MONROE THORINGTON 


‘L.. TRAGEDY which overtook members 
of Edward Whymper’s party on the first ascent of the Matterhorn in 1865 
was the most dramatic event in 19th century mountaineering. By that time 
the avalanche on Mont Blanc, which swept to death three of Dr. Hamel’s 
guides in 18201, was almost forgotten by a succeeding generation that 
accepted climbing as sport with attendant risk rather than as scientific enter- 
prise. Despite its hazard, the Matterhorn remained a goal which additional 
British? and other mountaineers were eager to attain. In the following 
decade a few Americans made the ascent: Miss Brevoort and W. A. B. 
Coolidge (A.C.), September 4-5, 1871 (Zermatt-Breuil) ; T. Alston Bishop 
(A.C.), July 21-22, 1873; William Whitewright Stuart, October 2, 1873 
(Breuil-Zermatt) ; D. L. Pickman, August 12, 1875, and H. R. Whitehouse 
(A.C.), August 23-24, 1875. The first American to die on the mountain 
was William Oxnard Moseley, Jr. 

He was born in Boston, Mass., October 30, 1848, the son of William 
Oxnard Moseley? and Caroline L. Fairbanks. His.mother died in 1856, and 
the boy, not quite eight years of age, was sent by sea to St. Augustine, Fla., 
where he lived with an aunt and attended school for more than two years. 
He returned to Boston, entered the Public Latin School in September, 1859, 
and matriculated at Harvard College in July, 1865. He received his A.B. in 
1869. In a biographical sketch, dated May 10, 1869, prepared for his class 
book, he wrote: “I can hardly say that I have any particular fondness for 
any study, but think I am more interested in music than in anything else . . . 
in all probability I shall travel for a year or so, and then try my luck in 
business.” 

Soon after graduation he went abroad for a short,time, and, after coming 
back to this country, again sailed and remained for a period of five years, 
making extensive journeys in Europe and the East. Several summers from 
the beginning of June to the end of September were spent in the mountains. 
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Probably he was in the Alps in 1870 and heard of the new catastrophe on 
Mont Blanc, which for the first time involved Americans, when Dr. Bean 
and Mr. Randall, their companion, three guides and five porters were lost 
in a raging blizzard. Certainly he knew the history of the Matterhorn. 

Travel aroused Moseley’s interest in mountaineering. In the summer of 
1874 we find him making a pedestrian tour of Switzerland with his Harvard 
classmate James Bourne Ayer (1848-1910; H. 1869; M.D. 1873). On July 
6-7 they ascended Mont Blanc. ‘‘Approaching the top, the roar of cannon 
was heard fired from Chamouny, announcing the result . . . Whilst the 
tourists were at dinner, at the Hotel des Alpes, four rounds of cannon were 
fired on the grounds in honor of the event, bouquets presented, and a gen- 
eral ovation. This was the 438th ascension, and the fourth successful one 
made this year.’ In August Moseley climbed the Ortler. 

In 1876 he was again in the Eastern Alps, with an English friend, 
A. E. Craven (A.C.), where their climbs, with the noted guide Joseph 
Spechtenhauser, included Hintere Schwarze (sixth recorded ascent) , Klein- 
leitenjoch, second recorded passage) and Hochwilde (fifth ascent) . He then 
went to Zermatt and climbed the Untergabelhorn. 

Moseley became House Officer in the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
August, 1877, and was unable to visit the Alps that sui xmer, this being 
partially compensated for by his election to the Alpine Club (London). 

He acquired his M.D. from Harvard in 1878 and immediately left for 
Europe. His companion in the Oberland was Emil Burckhardt, a member of 
the Basel Section of the Swiss Alpine Club, with whom he climbed the 
Bliimlisalphorn and the Bietschhorn. His list for this season also includes 
Zermatt climbs: Monte Rosa from Lysjoch, Triftjoch and Col Durand. 
Moseley spent the winter in Vienna, with additional medical study. 

1879 was a year of greater ambition and also a fateful one. In the last 
three days of July Moseley added to his record Eigerjoch, Jungfraujoch and 
the Jungfrau from Wengenalp. Then, with Craven, he made the first traverse 
from the Gross to the Klein Doldenhorn, and the second passage (north to 
south) of the Viescherjoch. Continuing to Zermatt, they took with them 
two of the ablest Oberland guides, Peter Rubi® and Christian Inabnit, both 
of Grindelwald. It was a strong party of four that left Zermatt on the eve- 
ning of August 13, intending to ascend the Matterhorn and return in one 
day, thereby avoiding a night in the dilapidated hut on the northeast ridge. 
They arrived at the summit at nine o'clock on the morning of the 14th and 
began the descent after 20 minutes. Moseley had complained more than 
once that the rope was more of a hindrance than an advantage. Crossing the 
shoulder, they descended the difficult rocks where an iron chain was 
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stretched, which Moseley scorned. The party then reached a point about 
45 minutes above the hut. 

As the major difficulties were now behind them, Moseley asked that the 
rope be taken off, but Rubi and Craven urged him to keep it on until the 
hut was reached. In a few minutes, however, Moseley untied from the rope, 
saying that he could do better without it. Rubi yielded, the others unroped 
as well and all proceeded rapidly downward. Twenty minutes from the hut 
they had to cross a projecting rock with a smooth surface. Rubi went over 
first, planting his axe to give Moseley, who followed, a firm foothold. 
Moseley declined this aid and, placing one hand on the rock, attempted to 
vault over it. His foot slipped, his axe flew out of his hand and he fell from 
the rock onto snow, down which he slid on his back. He nearly succeeded 
in stopping himself with his elbows, but the snow was solidly frozen and 
he fell to the rocks beneath. Twisting with great effort, he tried to grasp 
these, but his velocity was too great and he hurtled from rock to rock until 
he disappeared from view. Three days later his broken body was found 
immediately above the bergschrund of the Furggen glacier, 2000 feet below 
the point of the accident. He was brought down to Zermatt by three guides 
and several British climbers, Craven? among them. Moseley’s remains were 
interred below the south wall of the English church, but subsequently his 
body was brought back to this country and buried at Mount Auburn, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. C. E. Mathews, then president of the Alpine Club, who was at 
Zermatt, presented the foregoing information in a letter to The Times, and 
added: “I was shocked to find, on examining the remains, that Mr. Moseley 
had hardly any nails in one of his boots, and all rock-climbers know how 
impossible it is to ensure steadiness under such conditions, and it is quite 
clear that if the rope had not unhappily been removed, I would not have 
had to trouble you with this letter.” 

The site of the accident is still known as the ‘‘Moseley-platte.” In the 
Zermatt museum is a photo-portrait of Moseley,® as well as one of his boots 
and the punctured metal canteen he was carrying at the time. His name is 
perpetuated in the Moseley Professorship of Surgery, Harvard Medical 
School, and in the Moseley Memorial Building (1916), Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

“This young man, full of hope and promise in his chosen work, accom- 
plished within the walls of this hospital the whole of his participation in 
his humane profession.” In remarks® made at the dedication of the building, 
a fellow house officer said: ‘Moseley, somewhat older than the rest and 
having a Continental experience, was easily our leader. He had a rare 
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suavity and geniality which made him extremely good company. In short, 
he was a man of the world in the best sense. He was not a grind, but had 
the faculty of grasping the essential point of a subject. He developed marked 
ability and rare good judgment, was faithful and kind to his patients, and 
gave promise of becoming a brilliant member of the profess:on. His senior 
physicians relied on his observations and often entrusted to him important 


treatments of the patients.” 

Although Moseley was an experienced climber, his death must be 
attributed to over-confidence, premature unroping, and footgear that was 
inadequate even by the standard of the time. He had not sufficiently heeded 
Whymper’s warning: “Climb if you will, but remember that courage and 
strength are naught without prudence, and that a momentary negligence 
may destroy the happiness of a lifetime. Do nothing in haste; look well to 
each step; and from the beginning think what may be the end.” 


NOTES: 

1. J. M. Thorington, ‘Dr. Hamel, Impassive Scientist,” A.J. 58, Nov. 1951, p. 169. 

2. F. C. Grove (A.C.), August 11, 1867, was the first traveller to ascend after 
Whymper. 

3. 1815-94. Harvard, 1836; Divinity School, 1842. For a time he studied and prac- 
ticed law, abandoning this for the ministry. Married (1) 1847 Caroline Louisa 
Fairbanks (d. 1856); (2) 1868 Julia Maria Hale. He left legacies to Harvard 
Medical School and to the city of Newburyport. The family has been traced back 
to Ernald de Moseley, Lord of Moseley, in the time of King John. Sir Nicholas 
Moseley was Lord Mayor of London in 1599. The American branch stems from 
John Maudesley or Moseley (d. 1661), who emigrated from Lancashire, Eng- 
land, and settled in Dorchester in 1630, the first of his name in Massachusetts. 
See E. S. Moseley, A Genealogical Sketch of Ome Branch of the Moseley 
Family (pp. Newburyport, 1878). The subject of this memoir had an unusual 
list of ancestors who were college graduates: Jabez Fox, H. 1665; John Fox, 
H. 1698; Jabez Fox, H. 1727; Samuel Moseley, H. 1729; Ebenezer Moseley, 
Y. 1763; Edward Oxnard, H. 1767; Ebenezer Moseley, Y. 1802; William 
Oxnard Moseley, H. 1836. 

4. J. M. Thorington, ‘‘The High Adventure of Mr. Randall,” A.A.J., 1945, 5:3, 
Dp. 353. 

5. Entry in the Grands Mulets book: ‘July 6, 1874. James B. Ayer, M.D., W. O. 
Moseley, Jr., Boston, U. S. A. Made the ascent of Mont Blanc. Fine. Guide 
Francois Devouassoud, whom we can recommend highly. Porter Joseph Couttet. 
Joined Mr. King [George King, F.R.S., of London] at this point and made the 
ascent with him.” 

6. Peter Rubi did not long survive. In the following year (1880) with Dr. Arnold 
Haller, Vice-President of the newly formed Section Burgdorf of the S.A.C., 
and the guide, Fritz Roth, the party vanished in stormy weather en route from 
the Grimsel via the Lauteraarjoch to attend the inauguration of the Gleckstein 
Hut. No trace of them was found until their remains came to light at the foot 
of the Lauteraar glacier in August, 1959, and were interred at Guttannen. 
(Die Alpen, 1959, 35:11, p. 243.) 
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7. Claude Wilson (A.C.) wrote to J.M.T. in 1937: “I, with my brother and two 
guides made the ascent on August 22nd [1879], and F. Morshead with Mel- 
chior Anderegg started with us to recover Moseley’s axe.” Wilson knew Craven 
well and stated that “he was never the same afterward.” He gave up climbing 
after 1880. 

. For Moseley, see Mumm, Alpine Club Register Ill (1925). His climbs were 
reported as follows: 1874: Tourist, 422. 1876: A.J. 8, 161; 9, 494; 13, 123; 
Richter, Erschliessung der Ostalpen Wl, 337, 357, 362. 1878: Jahrbuch, 
Schweizer Alpenclub xv, 290, 301. 1879: Neue Alpenpost x, 55; A.J. 9, 372, 
259. Burckhardt’s In Memoriam notice of Moseley appeared in Nexe Alpen- 
post x, p. 141. In this he states that Moseley had done much work in the Sierra 
Nevada (Spain), but details are lacking. 

. Harvard College, Class of 1869, 50th Anniversary, Eleventh Report, pp. 201-3. 
This book contains plates of the Moseley Memorial Building and of the com- 
memorative plaque placed there. The writer is indebted to Harvard Archives for 
this volume as well as for Moseley’s portrait and photostats of a biographical 
sketch Moseley himself prepared for his 1869 class book, and various press 
clippings dealing with the accident: Boston Transcript, Aug. 16, 1879; Aug. 

20, 1879; Christian Register, Aug. 30, 1879. 
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Naming America’s Mountains—The Cascades 


FRANCIS P. FARQUHAR 


L.. CASCADE RANGE is defined by the 
United States Geographic Board (Sixth Report, 1933) as “limited on the 
south by the gap south of Lassen Peak and extending northward into British 
Columbia.” This is obviously a definition of convenience, made to catch 
everything not claimed for some other category. I doubt if the people of 
California think of Lassen Peak as belonging to the Cascades and there is 
not much beyond the boundary of British Columbia that can properly 
qualify. So, with such looseness in the latitudes, we can hardly be blamed 
if for present purposes we move west longitudinally a little and adopt 
Mount Olympus. In its earliest use the name Cascade Range included only 
those mountains that could be seen from the cascades of the Columbia 
River, or, in the words of Lewis and Clark, “the Great Shute.’’ Just when 
the name ‘‘Cascade Range’ became current is not certain, but it was used 
by David Douglas as early as 1826. (Journal, 1914, p. 221.) On the Wilkes 
map of 1841 (Wheat, No. 457) the ‘Cascade Range’’ is heavily empha- 
sized far north and south of the Columbia River. Fremont, therefore, 
described and explained only that which was already mapped when he 
wrote, November 1843, “We were now approaching one of the marked 
features of the lower Columbia, where the river forms a great cascade, 
with a series of rapids, in breaking through the range of mountains to 
which the lofty peaks of Mount Hood and St. Helens belong, and which 
rise as great pillars of snow on either side of the passage. The main branch 
of the Sacramento river, and the T/amath, issue in cascades from this range; 
and the Columbia, breaking through it in a succession of cascades, gives 
the idea of cascades to the whole range; and hence the name of the Cas- 
CADE RANGE, which it bears, and distinguishes it from the Coast Range 
lower down.” (Report, 1845, p. 189.) Fremont’s concept is expressed on 
the fine map drawn by Charles Preuss, 1848. (Wheat, No. 559.) The 
efforts of Hall J. Kelley and T. J. Farnham to change the names of the 
peaks and call the range “The Presidential Range’ are commented upon 
elsewhere. 
The eight peaks selected from among the large number in the Cascade 
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Range are chosen because they are on the whole the dominant ones and 
because the circumstances of their naming and early ascents have historical 
significance. Since the examples are so few, not much can be inferred statis- 
tically from the sources of the names, but it is interesting to note that, as 
in the case of Alaska, English and American personal names dominate. 
Two are named for American presidents, two for British admirals, one for 
a British diplomat, one for a member of a British exploring party; 
while, of the other two, one is nobly fanciful and one is an approximation 
of an Indian tribal name. Finally, the name of the range itself is broadly 
descriptive. 

Wherever possible in that which follows, precise references to sources 
are given. The early Oregon newspaper files have not been available at the 
time of this writing and reliance has been placed rather heavily on the little 
quarterly, Steel Points, published in Portland by William Gladstone Steel 
in 1906-1907. Original maps have invariably been examined, and reference 
is also made to the numbers assigned by Carl I. Wheat in his Mapping the 
Transmississip pi West, five volumes, of which three have been issued to 
date, 1959-. Altitudes, in feet, have been taken from the Climber’s Guide 
to the Cascade and Olympic Mountains, by Fred Beckey, published by the 
American Alpine Club (new edition in preparation), and other recent 
sources. 


ADAMS, MOUNT (12,307) Washington 

The earliest mention of this mountain, although not by name, is in 
Captain William Clark’s journal under date of April 2, 1806. He was at 
the mouth of the Multnomah (Willamette) River. ‘From the entrance of 
this river,” he writes, “I can plainly see Mt. Jefferson which is high and 
covered with snow S. E. Mt. Hood East, Mt. St. Helians [and} a high 
humped mountain to the East of Mt. St. Helians.” (Original Journals of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1805-1806, edited by Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, 1905, Vol. 4, p. 238.) The “high humped mountain” is un- 
doubtedly Mount Adams, but Ciark did not name it. He certainly would 
not have named it for John Adams, the unfriendly rival of the president 
for whom he had just named Mount Jefferson. (Edmond S. Meany: 
“History of the Adams-St. Helens Region,” The Mountaineer, December 
1917, Vol. 10, p. 24.) 

It was not until 1839 that the western mountain was named for President 
Adams. (The peak in the White Mountains of New Hampshire had been 
named in 1820.) A manuscript map made in 1839 by Hall J. Kelley bears 
the following notation signed by him: “The country South of the 47th 
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parallel of lat. and West of the mountains called the Presidents Range 
was explored in the years 1834 and 5.” Kelley invented the idea of the 
“Presidents Range” for the West, and endeavored to establish the names 
of the presidents from Washington to Jackson on the big peaks, starting 
with St. Helens on the north and ending with Shasta on the south. Earlier 
names were ignored and Mount Hood was designated Mount Adams. This 
did not last long, for shortly afterwards T. J. Farnham proposed an exten- 
sion of the Presidents Range, re-arranging Kelley's names and replacing 
the established names of Baker, Rainier, and Olympus with Tyler, Van 
Buren, and Harrison. ‘“Adams’’ was transferred north of the Columbia, but 
whether Farnham intended it for St. Helens or for the present Mount Adams 
it is hard to say. At all events, the scheme did not work, although for a 
time it caused a major geographical confusion. (Lewis A. McArthur: 
Oregon Geographical Names, 1928, 1944, 1952; Carl I. Wheat: Mapping 
the Transmississippi West, Vol. 2, 1958; Edmond S. Meany: Origin of 
Washington Geographic Names, 1923; Joseph T. Hazard: Snow Sentinels 
of the Pacific Northwest, 1932.) 

The Pacific Railway Survey, of which Governor Isaac I. Stevens was in 
charge of the division between the 47th and 49th parallels, appears to have 
established the name of Adams permanently on its present site. Captain 
(later General of the Union Army) George B. McClellan, reporting in 
August 1852, says that “there was a fine view of the country for a long 
distance in every direction; five large snow mountains were in sight— 
Rainier, St. Helen [s7e.}, Adams, Hood, and Jefferson.” (Pacific Railroad 
Survey Reports, Vol. I, 1855, p. 189.) These Reports, says Edmond S. 
Meany (Origin of Washington Geographic Names, 1923, p. 173), “chart 
the mountain and refer to it frequently by the name now in common use. 
Its confusion with the nearby Mount St. Helens . . . was at an end.” 

Indian names and legends are usually open to question, varying with the 
individual Indian, the white man reporting, and the side of the mountain 
where the information was obtained. In the present instance there is a 
widely quoted legend about two warriors, Klickitat and Wiyeast, who 
fought for the hand of the beautiful maiden Loowit. All three were turned 
into mountains, Loowit becoming St. Helens, Wiyeast becoming Hood, and 
Klickitat becoming Adams. (John H. Williams: The Guardians of the 
Columbia, 1912.) In another version the characters are the damsel fair 
La-wa-la-clough (St. Helens), Wiy-east (Hood), and Pah-to (Adams). 
William Gladstone Steel (The Mountains of Oregon, 1890, p. 52) says 
that the name Pat-to signifies “high” and that it was applied by the Indians 
to snow-caps generally. 
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It seems to be established that the first ascent of Mount Adams was made 
in 1854, but the available records are not in agreement as to the personnel. 
George H. Himes, writing in the little quarterly, Steel Points (Portland, 
Oregon, July 1907, I:4, p. 199) says that he learned from A. G. Aiken 
that Aiken, with Edward J. Allen and Andrew J. Burge, made the first 
ascent in August or early September 1854. On the other hand, Allen H. 
Bent (‘Early American Mountaineers,” Appalachia, June 1913, 13:1, p. 
62) gives the names as Glenn Aiken, Edward J. Allen, and Col. B. F. Shaw. 
The source of the information is not stated. 


BAKER, MOUNT (10,778) Washington 

The first notice of the existence of this peak is on a map made by the pilot 
of Manuel Quimper’s ship Princesa Real engaged in exploring the Strait of 
Juan De Fuca in 1790. ‘Two general maps were made by Lopez de Haro— 
a Carta reducida and a Plano del Estrecho de Fuca. On both of these Mount 
Baker appears and, much farther south, part of the Cascade Range in the 
neighborhood of Mount Rainier. These mountains have names on only one 
of the maps (Plano) ; they are called the Gran Montafia de Carmelo and the 
Sierras Nevadas de San Antonio, respectively. Curiously enough, no men- 
tion of them is made in the narrative.” (Henry R. Wagner: Cartography of 
the Northwest Coast of America, 1937, Vol I, p. 222; the maps are described 
in Vol. II, p. 353. The Plano is reproduced in Wagner’s Spanish Explora- 
tions in the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 1933, opp. p. 82, in connection with 
Quimper’s journal.) 

Mount Baker was named by Captain George Vancouver. ‘‘About this 
time [April 29, 1792} a very high conspicuous craggy mountain . . . pre- 
sented itself, towering above the clouds: as low down as they allowed it to 
be visible it was covered with snow. . . . The lofty mountain, discovered in 
the afternoon by the third lieutenant, and in compliment to him called by 
me MOUNT BAKER, rose a very conspicuous object, . . . apparently at a 
very remote distance.” (A Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean 

. under the command of Captain George Vancouver, 1798, Vol. I, pp- 
221-222) Mt. Baker is shown and named on the chart “prepared under his 
{Captain Vancouver’s} immediate inspection by Lieut. Joseph Baker.” 
Although a diligent search was made, Professor Meany was unable to dis- 
cover very much about the career of Joseph Baker, except that he attained 
the rank of captain and died in 1817. Captain Vancouver, upon arrival in 
the Shannon, September 13, 1795, ‘‘after giving such instructions as cir- 
cumstances demanded, to my first lieutenant Mr. Baker, in whose zeal for 
the service, and abilities as an officer, a long experience justified me in 
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implicitly confiding; I resigned my command of the Discovery into his 
hands.” (Vol. III, p. 486; see, also: Vancouver's Discovery of Puget 
Sound, by Edmond S. Meany, 1907, 1915, 1957, pp. 82-83.) 

Theodore Winthrop’s pioneering travels in the Northwest, before his un- 
timely death at 32 in battle in 1861 with a bullet through his heart, entitle 
him to hearing if not acquiescence; he has this to say: ““Kulshan, misnamed 
Mount Baker by the vulgar . . . is an irregular, massive, mound-shaped peak, 
worthy to stand a white emblem of perpetual peace between us and our 
brother Britons. . . . Its name I got from the Lummi tribe at its base, after I 
had dipped in their pot at a boiled salmon feas*. As to Baker, the name 
should be forgotten. Mountains should not be insulted by being named after 
undistinguished bipeds, nor by the prefix Mt. Mt. Chimborazo, or Mt. 
Dhawalaghiri, seems as feeble as Mr. Julius Caesar, or Signor Dante.” 
(The Canoe and the Saddle, by Theodore Winthrop, 1862; new edition, 
edited by John H. Williams, 1913, p. 38.) Nevertheless) MOUNT BAKER 
it remains. Indian names must, as usual, be regarded with suspicion: Cole- 
man calls it ‘“Tukullum, or White Stone,’ (A/pine Journal, 1878; see 
below) ; Meany, following Winthrop, says “Kulshan” (Origin of Wash- 
ington Geographic Names, 1923, p. 174). 

“It was first ascended in August 1868, by a party which I organized, con- 
sisting of Mr. Thomas Stratton, Inspector of Customs at Port Townsend, 
Puget Sound, Washington Territory; Mr., now the Hon. John Tennent, 
now or late member of the Legislative Assembly for Washington Terri- 
tory; Mr. David Ogilvy, of Victoria; and myself. I described the journey 
in Harper’s Magazine for November 1869, under the title ‘Mountaineering 
on the Pacific,’ and the main facts were reproduced in the Alpine Journal 
for May 1872.” (‘Mountains and Mountaineering in the Far West,” by 
E. T. Coleman, Alpine Journal, February 1878, Vol. 8, pp. 387-388.) 
Edward Thomas Coleman (1824-1892) was an original member of the 
Alpine Club. He attempted to climb Mount Baker in 1864, again in 1866, 
and was successful in 1868. In 1870 he accompanied Stevens and Van 
Trump to Mount Rainier, but by accident was separated from his com- 
panions and failed to share in their famous ascent. He wrote, besides the 
articles mentioned above, Scenes from the Snow Fields, 1859, (Alpine), 
and a series of papers on “Puget Sound and the North Pacific Railroad,” in 
Bates’s Illustrated Travels, 1869. (The Aipine Club Register, 1857-1863, 
by A. L. Mumm.) 


HOOD, MOUNT (11,245) Oregon 
In October 1792, after his exploration of Puget Sound, Captain Van- 
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couver, in the Discovery, sailed south to California, leaving Lieutenant 
Broughton, in command of the Chatham, to explore the Columbia River, 
the entrance to which had been discovered by Captain Gray earlier the 
same year. Sailing up the lower reaches, Broughton reported: ‘‘A very dis- 
tant high snowy mountain now appeared rising beautifully conspicuous in 
the midst of an extensive tract of low, or moderately elevated, land.” And 
on the following day, October 30 (Vancouver embodies Broughton’s report 
in his own): “The same remarkable mountain that had been seen from 
Belle Vue point, again presented itself, . . . and though the party were 
now nearer to it by seven leagues, yet its lofty summit was scarcely more 
distinct across the intervening land which was more than moderately 
elevated. Mr. Broughton honored it with Lord Hood’s name; its appearance 
was magnificent; and it was clothed in snow from its summit, as low down 
as the high land, by which it was intercepted, rendered it visible.” (A 
Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean... under command of 
Captain George Vancouver, 1798, Vol. 2, pp. 63 and 65.) 

“Mount Hood is an unusual mountain, and none can say but that it was 
named for an unusual man.” (Oregon Geographic Names, by Lewis A. 
McArthur, 3rd edition, 1952, p. 421; also in earlier editions, 1928, 1944.) 
The following notes on Lord Hood are abridged from Vancouver's Dis- 
covery of Puget Sound, by Edmond S. Meany, 1907; new edition, 1957. 
Two cousins bore the same name, were contemporaneous, and each attained 
high rank in the Royal Navy. However, it can be shown that the Lord Hood 
for whom the mountain (and Hood Canal, as well) was named was Samuel 
Hood, born December 12, 1724. He entered the Navy and became a lieu- 
tenant in 1746. He took part in a number of campaigns, including those 
against the French in American waters. In 1780 he was promoted to Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue and was second in command in the naval warfare 
that marked the close of the American War for Independence. He was 
raised to the Irish peerage in 1782 as Baron Hood of Catherington, and 
was elected to Parliament in 1784. ‘In September, 1787, he become Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue, and in July, 1788, was made a member of the Board 
of Admiralty under the Earl of Chatham. In this capacity he signed the 
original instructions for Vancouver's voyage, which is probably another 
reason for his being honored by the discoverer.” (Meany, p. 111.) At the 
outbreak of the French Revolution, Hood captured Corsica and was in 
command at the evacuation of Toulon. Horatio Nelson, who served under 
him, wrote that Lord Hood was “‘the best officer, take him altogether, that 
England has to boast of; great in all situations which an admiral can be 
placed in.” In 1796 he was promoted to the rank of Admiral, and in the 
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same year created Viscount Hood in the peerage of Great Britain. He died 
in 1816 at the age of 92 and was buried in the old cemetery of Greenwich 
Hospital. There is a portrait in Meany’s work. 

Captain Clark wrote in his journal, Oct. 18, 1805, ‘saw a mountain 
bearing S. W. Conocal form covered with snow,” and again, Oct. 25, 
“The Pinical of the round toped mountain which we saw a short distance 
below the forks of the river is S. 43° W. of us and abt 37 miles, it is 
at this time toped with snow we called this the falls mountain or Timm 
mountain.” (Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1805- 
1806, edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, 1905, Vol. 3, pp. 131 and 159.) 
In the more elegant paraphrase by another editor, ‘the pinnacle of the 
round mountain covered with snow, which we had seen a short distance 
below the forks of the Columbia, and which we had called the Falls or 
Timm mountain.” (History of the Expedition under the Command of 
Lewis and Clark, by Elliott Coues, 1893, Vol. 2, p. 669.) The name 
“Timm” appears to derive from ‘‘tum tum,” an onomatopoetic of the fall- 
ing waters of the cascades, also applied to the beating of the heart. (Journal 
of an Exploring Tour beyond the Rocky Mountains, by Rev. Samuel Parker, 
1838, and subsequent editions.) 

“Ranking with the finest ever sung by any bard, are the thrillingly 
beautiful fire legends of the mid-Columbia river district concerning the 
three volcanic peaks we call the Guardians. To the Indians they were Loo- 
wit, the gentle, but cold maiden, Pa-toe, or Klickitat, the rough, good- 
natured giant, and Yi-east, the warrior whose passionate love caused a 
region to be transformed. . . . Today they are St. Helens, the graceful, veiled 
cone that stands far west of the summit of the range, away from her fellows, 
the lusty Mount Adams, whose head is forever bowed in grief, and the 
proud, defiant Mount Hood, whose brow is high as he glares at his fallen 
brother across the Great River of the West.” (Wy’east "THE Mountain.” 
A Chronicle of Mount Hood, by Fred H. McNeil, 1937, p. 3.) There are 
many variants of the legend. (See: MouUNT ADAMS and Mounr ST. 
HELENS.) 

Two early approaches or attempts to climb Mount Hood deserve mention 
before we come to the claimed and the known ascents. In 1825 the cele- 
brated botanist David Douglas wrote, “I was in June within a few miles 
of Mount Hood. Its appearance presented barriers that could not be sur- 
mounted by any person to reach the summit.” (Journal kept by David 
Douglas . . . , Royal Horticultural Society, 1914, p. 107.) Again, in 1833, 
he approached the mountain but was unable to climb it. (Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, September 1905, Vol. 6, No. 3; Douglas of the Fir, by A. G. 
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Harvey, 1947, p. 208.) The second of the early explorers came much 
closer to success. In October 1845 Joel Palmer, later a prominent figure in 
Oregon, made a determined effort, but his two companions were neither 
as determined nor as durable as he was, and although he went on alone 
and went high on the peak, lack of equipment and food and the waning 
hours of the day brought him to a halt. (“Palmer’s Journal of Travels 
over the Rocky Mountains, 1845-1846,” in Thwaites’ Early Western 
Travels, 1906, Vol. 30; also, McNeil’s Wy’east “THE Mountain,” ch. 5.) 

In 1854 the same Thomas J. Dryer who is credited with the first ascent 
of Mount St. Helens claimed a similar achievement on Mount Hood. Dryer’s 
account, originally published in his newspaper, the Weekly Oregonian, is 
analyzed and discussed by W. G. Steel in Steel Points, April 1907, Vol. 1, 
No. 3, and later by Richard Joseph Grace in Oregon Out of Doors, 1920, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, published by the Mazamas. With Dryer were William Barlow 
(son of Captain Barlow, the road-builder) , Wells Lake, Captain Travaillot, 
Judge Cyrus Olney, Major Granville O. Haller, and an Indian who pro- 
fessed to be a guide. (McNeil.) “In spite of Dryer’s assertion that they 
reached the summit, the fact that they ‘crossed the White River Canyon 
and ascended the long dark ridge beyond’ has been proof that they reached 
the top of Steel Cliff, and no farther. . . . Dryer, Lake, and the Indian 
were the only ones that got that far.” Dryer announced the height of 
Mount Hood to be 18,361, a figure obtained by such an absurd method 
that it ‘‘causes one to doubt every other detail of the story.”” (Oregon Out 
of Doors.) McNeil (Wy’east) goes further into the story, but reaches the 
same conclusion, that they did not get beyond Steel Cliff. He makes the 
observation, however, that despite Steel’s assertion that “‘it is impossible to 
reach the summit from this point,” the peak can be reached from Steel 
Cliff, as demonstrated many years later by Will Langille (and, incidentally, 
confirmed by the present writer’s personal efforts in 1938). Nevertheless, 
it was clearly impossible for Dryer in 1854. In Steel Points there is a por- 
trait of Dryer, looking very glum. 

The same issues of Oregon Out of Doors and Steel Points give an ac- 
count taken from Armstrong’s Oregon and Washington in which it is 
stated that ‘It was ascended by Mr. Belden in October 1854, and found 
to be 19,400 feet high. . . . Respiration became very difficult, owing to the 
rarity of the atmosphere. At length the blood began to ooze through the 
pores of the skin like drops of sweat; their eyes began to bleed; then the 
blood rushed from their ears.’’ Steel remarks: ‘‘Mr. Belden’s first name is 
not given, but it was probably Ananias.” 

Finally, on July 11, 1857, the authentic first ascent was made. McNeil, 
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usually reliable, says that ‘‘A description of this expedition by the Rev. 
T. A. Wood is one of the most lucid and interesting accounts of moun- 
taineering ever penned,” but he fails to say where it was published. Four 
of the party reached the top: Henry Lewis Pittock (portrait in Steel Poznts, 
April 1907), W. Lyman Chittenden, Wilbur Cornell, and The Rev. T. A. 
Wood. This is according to McNeil (Wy’east, p. 46) ; Steel, however, says 
that the ascent was made by Pittock, Chittenden, Deardorff, Buckley, and 
Powell (p. 92); Hazard (Snow Sentinels, p. 230) follows Steel. An im- 
portant ascent such as this should be better documented. 


JEFFERSON, MOUNT (10,495) Oregon 

On the return trip of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, canoeing up the 
Columbia, Captain Clark’s journal records under date of March 30, 1806, 
“discovered a high mountain S. E. covered with snow which we call Mt. 
Jefferson.” Again, on April 7, Clark writes: “Mt. Jefferson we can plainly 
see from the entrance of Multnomah [Willamette River} from which place 
it bears S. E. this is a noble mountain and I think equally as high or some- 
thing higher than Mt. St. Heleans but its distance being much greater 
than that of the latter, so great a portion of it does not appear above the 
range of mountains which lie between both these stupendious mountains 
and the mouth of Multnomah, like Mt. St. Heleans its figure is a regular cone 
and is covered with eturnial snow.” (Original Journals of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, 1805-1806, edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, 1905, Vol. 
4, pp. 223 and 255.) Mount Washington, in New Hampshire, was the first 
mountain to be named for a president of the United States; it appears to 
have been named in 1784, although it did not appear in print until 1792 
(The History of New Hampshire, by Jeremy Belknap, 1792). The second 
to be named was for the third president, Thomas Jefferson. Mount Jeffer- 
son, in New Hampshire, was not named until 1820, 14 years after Lewis 
and Clark named the Oregon peak for their great patron. 

When Hall J. Kelley drew his manuscript map in 1839 and endeavored 
to establish a “Presidential Range” in the Cascades he retained the name 
of Jefferson where Lewis and Clark had placed it and thus it became the 
only name in his scheme to survive. The name “Mount Jefferson” appears 
on the Gallatin map, 1836 (Wheat No. 417), but on the Parker map, 
1838 (Wheat No. 438), it is temporarily displaced by “Mount Vancouver.” 

“The first climbers who succeeded in scaling the pinnacle that crowns the 
summit of Mount Jefferson were Ray L. Farmer and E. C. Cross, both of 
Salem, Oregon. The ascent was made August 12, 1888. Mr. George J. 
Pearce accompanied them to the base of the pinnacle.” (Mazama, March 
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1907, 3:1, p. 67; further references to early ascents: Mazama, July 1903, 
2:3; December 1914, 4:3; December 1917, 5:2; December 1925, 7:2.) 


OLYMPUS, MOUNT (7954) Washington 

‘Named by Captain John Meares July 4, 1788, but previously discovered 
by Juan Pérez about August 10 or 11, 1774, and named Cerro de Santa 
Rosalia. Vancouver adopted the Meares name.’ (Henry R. Wagner: Car- 
tography of the Northwest Coast of America, 1937, Vol. 2, p. 400.) Pérez, 
sailing from San Blas in the frigate Santiago, was joined at Monterey early 
in June by Fray Juan Crespi whose journal gives us the account of the voy- 
age. “Thursday, August 11.—Day dawned with the same calm, and the 
weather was also cloudy. About nine it cleared and the sun appeared, and we 
saw to the east a very high peak, distant from us about eighteen leagues . . . 
In the afternoon . . . we drew near again to the land and the high peak 
covered with snow is plainly visible; and on each side of it, to the north- 
east and east-southeast, farther inland than the peak, and to be seen also 
large patches of snow on the mountain range. Because it was a snow-covered 
peak and because it made so conspicuous a figure out at sea, the captain 
was not willing to leave it without a name, so he called it Cerro Nevado de 
Santa Rosalia.” (Fray Juan Crespi, Missionary Explorer on the Pacific 
Coast, 1769-1774, by Herbert Eugene Bolton, 1927, pp. 352-353.) 

The account of the Pérez voyage and his charts had not been published 
at the time John Meares sailed into the Strait of Juan de Fuca and, on the 
evening of July 4, 1788, saw land ‘‘of great height, and covered with snow. 
This mountain, from its very conspicuous situation, and immense height, 
obtained the name of Mount Olympus.” (Voyage Made in the Years 1788 
and 1789, from China to the North West Coast of America, by John 
Meares, 1790, p. 163.) That is all he says. One wonders whether Meares, 
on some voyage to the Levant, had seen the Thessalian Olympus towering 
up from the Aegean Sea and now recalled that impressive sight, or whether 
he was merely inspired by recollections of a classical education to rec- 
ognize in this far western land another worthy dwelling place for the 
immortal gods. 

Claims of early ascents of Mount Olympus have of late been looked 
upon rather skeptically. The records are incomplete and the sources vague. 
Fred Becky’s Climber’s Guide to the Cascade and Olympic Mountains 
(American Alpine Club, 1949; revised 1953) states the case: “First ascent 
(W. Peak) 1907 by L. A. Nelson and 11 mountaineers. . . . There are 
some doubts of the claims of Col. B. F. Shaw and H. D. Clock (1854), 
B. J. Bretherton (1890), and Col. M. Simmons (1854) as to being the 
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first to climb Olympus.” (The 1907 record should read “by 11 Moun- 
taineers led by L. A. Nelson.’’) But even though the earlier parties may 
not have attained the highest point, their pioneer attempts deserve notice. 

1854—George H. Himes, states in Steel Points, July 1907: “The first 
ascent of Mount Olympus was made in the summer of 1854, and it is 
believed in the month of July. A party composed of Colonel Michael T. 
Simmons, F. Kennedy, Eustis Hugee, a surveyor; Henry D. Cock, B. F. 
Shaw, a woodsman, and four Cape Flattery Indians . . . went out on a 
private exploring expedition, and at length found themselves in the vicinity 
of Mount Olympus. The matter of making the ascent was discussed, and 
finally Shaw and Cook [evidently a typographical error for “Cock’’] 
decided that they would make the attempt, which was successfully accom- 
plished the following day. They were accompanied by two Indians, the 
remainder of the party not caring to undertake what seemed to them an 
extra hazardous expedition.”’ Portraits of H. D. Cock and Col. B. F. Shaw 
appear in the same number. Joseph T. Hazard (Snow Sentinels of the 
Pacific Northwest, 1932, pp. 39-40) appears to give full credit to the Cock 
and Shaw story. Well ¢quién sabe? At least, Colonel Simmons can be 
counted out. 

1890—The Bretherton claim is more easily disposed of. Again in Steel 
Points, July 1907, there is a fairly long account taken from an unidentified 
newspaper to the effect that B. J. Bretherton, Col. N. E. Linsley, and 
Private Danton, carrying a flag and box of the Oregon Alpine Club*, on 
the morning of September 22, “made the summit, where we remained long 
enough to place the box and take a few pictures.’’ Hazard (Snow Sentinels, 
pp. 42-43) has this to say: ‘It may have been one of the peaks of Olympus, 
but the records have never been reported, although diligent search has been 
made for them. . . . Olympus has three main peaks and a jumble of lesser 
peaks. The main summit is over a mile long. Worse still, the whole country 
around Olympus is a glorious labyrinth with snowy peaks galore that get 
in the way and add to the confusion.” Best guess—wrong peak! 

1907—-The ascent by The Mountaineers, August 13, 1907, is fully 
documented in The Mountaineer, September 1907, 1:3. An article by L. A. 
Nelson, leader of the climb, gives a list of those who reached the summit: 
Miss Anna Hubert, Prof. Henry Landes, Prof. Charles Landes, J. B. Flett, 


*The Oregon Alpine Club was organized in 1887. George H. Himes was secretary; 
W. W. Bretherton was a vice-president; there is no mention of B. J. Bretherton. The 
following is worth noting: ‘The object shall be the foundation and maintenance of 
a Public Museum, and advancement and encouragement of Amateur Photography, 
Alpine and Aquatic exploration, and the protection of our game, fish, birds and 
animals.” (W. G. Steel: The Mountains of Oregon, 1890, p. 69.) 
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Prof. Theodore C. Frye, Prof. C. E. Weaver, Prof. F. H. Plumb, W. 
Montelius Price, E. E. Richards, A. W. Archer, and L. A. Nelson. A great 
day for professors! 


RAINIER, MOUNT (14,410) Washington 

At the end of April 1792, Captain Vancouver, of the Royal Navy, sailed 
through the Strait of Juan de Fuca in the sloop of war Discovery, accom- 
panied by the armed tender Chatham. Leaving the ships at anchor a few 
days later, the Captain and a few companions set out in small boats to 
make the first exploration of the inland waters and shores. (A Voyage of 
Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean... under the command of Captain 
George Vancouver, 1798, Vol. I, p. 235.) On Tuesday, the 8th of May, 
the party dined on a sandy, projecting point from which they had “an 
excellent view of this inlet, which appeared to be of no inconsiderable 
extent... . The weather was serene and pleasant, and the country continued 
to exhibit, between us and the eastern snowy range, the same luxuriant 
appearance. At its northern extremity, Mount Baker bore by compass N. 
22 E.; the round snowy mountain, now forming its southern extremity, 
and which, after my friend Rear Admiral Rainier, I distinguished by the 
name of Mount RAINIER, bore N. [S.} 42 E.” Thus did Captain Van- 
couver initiate a controversy that lasted for well over a century. 

In the latter part of the 19th century, coincident with, and perhaps con- 
sequent upon the growth in importance of the city of Tacoma, there bur- 
geoned a movement to “restore” the Indian name for the mountain. A 
long debate ensued over the questions: (1) Whether the Indians had a 
specific name for this peak, or whether the word “tacoma” in one form or 
another was a generic name for any snow-covered mountain; (2) What 
was the proper form of the name—Tacoma, Tahoma, Tachoma, Takhoma, 
Tacobet, or something similar; (3) finally, assuming that the form 
“Tacoma” could be agreed upon, should it be substituted for the name 
given by Vancouver and unquestionably the first to appear upon a map. 
The matter came to a climax in 1924 when a joint resolution (S. J. 64) 
was passed by the United States Senate and was introduced in the House 
of Representatives to change the name of “Mount Rainier’ to ‘Mount 
Tacoma.” A report was requested from the United States Geographic 
Board, which was promptly forthcoming, recommending unanimously 
against the change. The report settled the question insofar as government 
action was concerned, but the smoldering fires lingered. Not so very long 
ago a National Parks official, noted for his tact and good humor, was asked 
during a speech in Tacoma what he thought the name of the mountain 
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should be. “Now, I’m glad you asked that question,” said he. ‘Why, of 
course, there’s no doubt in my mind about the name of the mountain, and 
I want to tell you about a new road that the Park Service is planning that 
will greatly improve the access from your city.” The next night, in Seattle, 
the same question was asked, and Mr. A. again replied, ““Why, of course, 
there’s no doubt in my mind about the name of the mountain, and I want 
to tell you about a road... .”’ At all events, it is today officially and uni- 
versally MOUNT RAINIER. 

During the height of the controversy one of the objections brought 
against the name Rainier was that “Said Rainier at the time of the American 
Revolution, when we were fighting for liberty, was actively engaged as an 
enemy against us and was effective in harassing and destroying our ships 
of commerce.” Dr. C. Hart Merriam, of the U. S. Geographic Board, re- 
plied: “All of which appears to accord with the record. And is it not to 
his credit that as a patriotic British subject he fought for his country? 
Furthermore, the record shows that when engaged in battle with one of 
our privateers and wounded in the breast with a musket ball, he refused 
to be taken below until he had captured the enemy’s vessel, proving himself 
a brave and valorous officer, worthy of the honors that have been bestowed 
upon him.” (Hearing before the United States Geographic Board, May 
11, 1917.) 

Peter Rainier (1741-1808) was the son of Peter Rainier of Sandwich, 
England, and the grandson of Huguenot refugees whose name in France 
had been Regnier. He had a long career at sea and not only took part in 
the war with the American Colonies, but distinguished himself in other 
campaigns. It is true, as alleged, that in 1792, when Vancouver gave his 
name to the mountain, Rainier was not a rear admiral, but it is also true 
that he was promoted to that rank at about the time Vancouver returned 
from his voyage in 1795. In the last few years of his life Rainier received 
additional honors: he was made an Admiral of the Blue and was elected 
to Parliament. He died in 1808. His portrait, with biographical sketch 
appears in Vancouver's Discovery of Puget Sound, by Edmond S. Meany, 
1907, reprinted 1915 and 1957. 

In earlier years, long before the Rainier-Tacoma controversy, the name 
of the mountain occasionally suffered at the hands of map-makers and 
writers. It is not surprising to find “Rainy” and even ‘‘Reeaneer’”’ in the 
Lewis and Clark journals, and even “Ranier,” as on the Parker map of 
1838; indeed, the last is a common error that persists to the present day. 
But by what process did the name revert on some early maps to the 
ancestral spelling “Regnier”? (Map of the Indian Tribes of North America, 
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by Albert Gallatin, 1836; Map to accompany Washington Irving’s Journal 
of Captain Bonneville, 1837; and the David H. Burr map of 1839. These 
maps are reproduced or described in Carl I. Wheat’s Mapping the Trans- 
mississippi West, Vol. II, 1958.) 

The earliest attempts to climb Mount Rainier have been so fully pub- 
licized that it is necessary only to make reference here to some of the more 
available accounts: “The Climbing History of Mount Rainier,’ by Dee 
Molenaar, A.A.J., 1957, 10:2, pp. 1-28; Mount Rainier: A Record of Ex- 
ploration, by Edmond S. Meany, 1916; Snow Sentinels of the Pacific North- 
west, by Joseph T. Hazard, 1932; The Story of Mount Rainier National 
Park, by C. Frank Brockman, 1940, revised 1946 and 1952. Although 
Hazard Stevens and P. B. Van Trump are generally credited with the first 
ascent, August 17, 1870, it is possible that the two surveyors (names un- 
known) who climbed to the summit crater by way of the Winthrop-Emmons 
route in 1854 (?) may have reached the highest point. (Dee Molenaar, 
A.A.]., 1957, 10:2, p. 4.) 


ST. HELENS, MOUNT (9671) Washington 

October 20, 1792—“The clearness of the atmosphere enabled us to see 
the high round snowy mountain, noticed when in the southern parts of 
the Admiralty inlet, to the southward of mount Rainier. . . . Like mount 
Rainier [it} seemed covered with perpetual snow, as low down as the 
intervening country permitted it to be seen. This I have distinguished by 
the name of Mount St. HELENS, in honor of his Britannic Majesty’s 
ambassador at the court of Madrid.” (A Voyage of Discovery to the North 
Pacific Ocean... under the command of Captain George Vancouver, 1798, 
Vol. I, pp. 421-422.) The name is shown on Vancouver's chart. 

Alleyne Fitzherbert (1753-1839), “‘a man of parts and of infinite zeal 
and industry,” was ambassador extraordinary to Spain in 1790, charged 
with settlement of the Nootka Sound dispute, ‘for which services he was 
raised to the Irish peerage as Baron St. Helens.” He was later promoted 
to a peerage in the United Kingdom. (Dictionary of National Biography.) 

Careless map-makers and writers have frequently made a possessive out 
of the name by writing it “St. Helen’s.” As for spelling, we can only admire 
the versatility of captains Lewis and Clark, exemplified by the following 
quotations from their journals: “Mount Hellen bears N. 25° E. about 
80 miles, this is the mountain we saw near the forks of this river. it is 
immensely high and covered with snow, riseing in a kind of cone perhaps 
the highest pinecal from the common leavel in America.” (Original Journals 
of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806, edited by Reuben Gold 
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Thwaites, 1905, Vol. 3, pp. 195-196.) And again, ‘we had a full view 
of Mt. Helian which is perhaps the highest pinical in America (from 
the base) . . . it rises something in the form of a sugar lofe.”” (p. 198). 
Other variants are ‘““Mt. St. Hilians,’’ ‘St. helines,’’ ‘‘St. Helians,’’ “St. 
Heleans.’’ Elsewhere we find ‘St. Helen,” a not unnatural error where the 
origin of the name is not known. 

The legend of Loowit, or La-wa-la-clough, the fair maiden who was 
transformed into the mountain has been mentioned in connection with 
Mount ADAMS. There are other legends, particularly those relating to 
the volcanic activity: W. G. Steel says that St. Helens was ‘‘called by the 
Indians, Lou-wala-clough, meaning smoking mountain.” (The Mountains 
of Oregon, 1890, p. 54.) The volcanic activity of Mount St. Helens is 
frequently mentioned by early explorers. Fremont says, under date of 
November 13, 1843, ‘On the 23d of the preceding November, St. Helens 
has scattered its ashes, like a light fall of snow, over the Dalles of the 
Columbia, 50 miles distant.” (Report of the Exploring Expedition ... in 
the Years 1843-'44, pp. 193-194.) This is confirmed by an eye-witness in 
a letter to W. G. Steel written in 1892 (Steel Points, October 1906, 1:1, 
pp. 25-26.) 

The first ascent was made August 27, 1853, by Thomas J. Dryer, founder 
and publisher of The Oregonian, with three others—Wilson, Smith, and 
Drew (further identities not disclosed). Hazard quotes from Dryer’s 
account published in his newspaper, September 3, 1853: “After spending 
sufficient time to see what was to be seen, and building a pyramid of loose 
stones on the highest spot of level earth and ashes, we commenced our 
descent.” (Siow Sentinels of the Pacific Northwest, by Joseph T. Hazard, 
1932, pp. 190-191.) Another early ascent deserves mention, both because 
of the light it throws on pioneer mountain-climbing and because the 
climbers believed that they were the first to attain the summit. It is found 
in a rare pamphlet reprinted in facsimile by Yale University Library 
(Western Historical Series No. 3, not dated), entitled Gold Hunting in 
the Cascade Mountains, by Loo-Wit Lat-Kla, originally printed at Van- 
couver, Washington Territory, in 1861. A party of prospectors, failing to 
find pay dirt, decided to climb the mountain. They met with a Siwash 
Indian who told them “‘it was entirely impossible for either white man or 
Indian to reach the summit of Mount St. Helens.” Nevertheless, they en- 
gaged him as guide. ‘He said the only company of which the Indians have 
any knowledge, traditionary or otherwise, that ever started from the settle- 
ments for the purpose of ascending St. Helens, were a party of Hudson 
Bay Company's men, headed by old Mr. Lewis. . . . Some of the party 
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became discouraged and wanted to return; others wanted to go on. The 
guide refused to go without more blankets. The advance party threatened 
to shoot him; the return party encouraged and protected him. Quite an 
angry scene occurred which resulted in the return of the whole party. This 
happened about twenty years ago.” The present party persisted, however, 
and after the usual trials and perils, ‘‘at half past two P.M. on the 28th 
day of Sept. A.D. 1860—the top of Mt. St. Helens ceased to be a Terra 
incognita. . . . And then the first flag, that ever waved over Mt. St. 
Helens, was fluttering and crackling in the gale . . . ready to announce 
to the next successful pilgrim, that . . . ‘James A. Burk, Jesse Failing, Amos 
E. Russell, Lyman Merrill, Squire J. Bozarth and James H. Neyce succeeded 
in reaching the summit of Loo-wit-lat-kla, or Mt. St. Helens, under the 
direction of John Staps (Indian) guide.’ Having made the flag before we 
left camp, we were not prepared to believe—indeed we could not have 
been persuaded—that any of our party would fail to make the ascent or 
that our guide would ‘back out.’ Hence the name of every man in our 
party was inscribed upon it; but, as already stated, our stoutest man, Mr. 
B. was overcome by fatigue and the Indian could not be induced to accom- 
pany us.” Whether Mr. Burk or Squire Bozarth was the laggard ‘Mr. B.” 
is not disclosed; nor is the identity of the writer. One wonders about some 
other records that have been left on summits. 





SHASTA, MOUNT (14,162) California 

Whether or not the Spanish explorers saw Mount Shasta in 1817 is a 
debatable question; at all events, it did not amount to an effective dis- 
covery or a definite naming of the mountain. That has usually been credited 
to Peter Skene Ogden, when he wrote in his journal under date of February 
14, 1827: ‘There is a mountain equal in height to Mount Hood or Van- 
couver {Jefferson?}, I have named it Mount Sastise.”” (‘The Peter Skene 
Ogden Journals,” edited by T. C. Elliott, Oregon Historical Society 
Quarterly, Jane 1910, 11:2, p. 214.) However, Dr. C. Hart Merriam argues 
with considerable authority that Ogden was applying the name to Mount 
McLaughlin (Mount Pitt, or Pit). (“Source of the name Shasta,” by C. 
Hart Merriam, Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, November 
18, 1926, 16:19, pp. 522-525.) “The earliest appearance of the name in 
print, so far as is known,” says Merriam, “is in Arrowsmith’s ‘Map of 
British North America’ published in 1832 (2d ed. 1834 [Wheat No. 403}, 
in J. Arrowsmith’s London Atlas). This map shows ‘Shasty River’ well 
north of the ‘Clamet’ {Klamath}, occupying the turbulent stream now 
known as Rogue River.’ Merriam discusses the name Shasta as the name 
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of an Indian tribe on the Rogue River and identifies them with Ogden’s 
Sastise. Various forms of spelling are mentioned: Shasti, Sast7, Sasty, Shasty, 
Shaste, and ultimately Shasta. He concludes: ‘‘it is one of the tragedies of 
geographic nomenclature that these names, by reason of a break in the con- 
tinuity of local knowledge of the region, have been transferred to features 
remote from those upon which they were originally bestowed. Still, it is 
something to be thankful for—from the standpoint of anthropology—that 
both the great mountain and the river to which the name was transferred 
are still within or bordering on the territory of the Shasta tribe” (p. 525). 
By 1841 the name was definitely established on the California mountain, 
although it took a little time to settle upon the spelling. The Wilkes maps 
of 1844 and 1849 (Wheat Nos. 457, 458, and 654) have it Shaste; Duflot 
de Mofras, 1844 (Wheat No. 474) has it Sasté; Fremont-Preuss, 1848 
(Wheat No. 559) has the unique Tsasht] (Preuss’s idea?) ; but Shasta it 
became and now is, and happily so. 

The first ascent was made August 14, 1854, by a party of eight men led 
by Captain E. D. Pearce. Pearce’s account, written originally for the Yreka 
Herald, was printed in the San Francisco Daily Herald, August 28, 1854. 
It is quoted in part by Charles L. Stewart in “Early Ascents of Mount 
Shasta,” Sierra Club Bulletin, June 1934, 19:3, and in The Mount Shasta 
Story, by Arthur Francis Eichorn, Sr., 1957. This account was long over- 
looked, partly because the identity of Pearce was obscure, and ascents were 
credited to Captain Prince or Pierce. These are discussed by Ansel F. Hall 
in ‘Mount Shasta,” S. C. B., 1926, 12:1, p. 254. Further search of news- 
paper files may disclose variations in the story of the first ascent, but are 
unlikely to displace Captain Pearce as the protagonist. There is a con- 
siderable literature about other ascents of the 1850's and the 1860's, most 
of which is referred to by Hall, Stewart, and Eichorn. Some of the notable 
pioneers in geology, botany, and zoology in the West set their mark on the 
flanks and glaciers and the summit of Mount Shasta, among them: J. D. 
Whitney, William H. Brewer, Clarence King, Samuel F. Emmons, John 
Muir, J. S. Diller, C. Hart Merriam. One unusual experience should not 
be overlooked, that of B. A. Colonna, of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, who in July 1878 spent “Nine Days on the Summit of Mount 
Shasta,” for the purpose of exchanging sun signals with Mount St. Helena, 
180 miles away to the south. (His account, as titled above, was published 
in The Californian, Match 1880.) 








Japanese Exploration in Nepal 


I. EXPLORATION OF THE TORBO DISTRICT, 
EAST OF KANJIROBA HIMAL 


JIRO KAWAKITA 


Orr PARTY of eight members, J. Kawa- 
kita, leader, M. Ogata, K. Nishoika, O. Namikawa, Y. Sonehara, R. Taka- 
yama, S. lijima and S$. Omori, had two aims: one was scientific, especially 
anthropological, and the other was climbing in the Kanjiroba Himal. The 
party left Pokhara on July 11, 1958 and reached Tsarka (Chharkabhot- 
gaon) on August 4, via Tukucha. On our journey we were much helped 
by the gentlemen of the Serchan families and others of the Takali people 
of Tukucha. The influence of the monsoon rain was fairly strong until the 
middle of August, even on the northern side of the Dhaulagiri Himal. 
After that, until the end of September, fine and rainy weather alternated 
in a cycle of several days. We were tortured by the flooded torrent three 
times between Tukucha and Tsarka. In the upper Keha Lungpa river valley, 
we found that the so-called ‘Hidden Valley” flowed out from a tremendous 
fissure between giant cliffs. No climber could overcome those cliffs from 
downstream, and therefore “Hidden Valley’’ remained literally hidden. 

Between August 20 and September 5 the mountaineering party, composed 
of six members, made a training trip to the Mukut Himal and came back 
to Tsarka by way of Mu (Mukut) and the main stream of the Barbung 
Khola. In the Mukut Himal (called Mu Khan by the natives) we climbed 
four minor peaks on the eastern side of the Mu La (Mukut Pass), the 
highest of which was only 6100 m. (20,013 feet). The highest peak of the 
Mukut Himal seemed to lie in the midst of the ‘Hidden Valley’’ but, 
hindered by clouds, we could peep from the summits only down a part 
of the valley. 

The area is traditionally called Torbo and includes the villages of Tsarka, 
Tarap, Hsyimen, Phijer, She Gompa, and Phopa. Tsarka was the highest 
settled village with spring barley fields at an altitude of about 13,800 feet. 
We chose Tsarka and secondarily Phopa and Phijer as the objects of inten- 
sive study of Tibetan community life. 
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The Barbung Khola below the junction of the East Churen Khola could 
not be waded without a portable boat, even in the dry season. 

Four climbers started from Tsarka for the Kanjiroba Himal on Sep- 
tember 8. They reached Phijer after a week’s travel. As a route into the 
mountains was not discovered, they marched further to Phopa. Yaks were 
not available beyond Phijer and every village of Torbo was too small to 
supply sufficient coolies and food. Phopa, a poor and decaying village, was 
to be abandoned within three years, for the source of irrigation water is 
gradually becoming exhausted, possibly because of the extinction of some 
concealed underground ice source. From Phopa, a reconnaissance party 
started for the Kanjiroba Himal again but failed to cross the main stream 
of the Mugu Karnali after a two days’ trip. The road downstream along 
the river is, according to the villagers, passable only in the winter season. 
They call the Kanjiroba Himal “Khan Jerowa.” After an exploratory eight 
day tour toward the west, they came back to Phopa. The approach to the 
Kanjiroba Himal from the northeastern side seemed almost hopelessly 
hindered by deep gorges and torrents, and the northeastern slopes of the 
mountains were quite steep. They chose another route on their return trip 
to Tsarka because an epidemic was raging in Tarap and Hsyimen. All the 
members joined again in Tukucha on November 1. 


II. RECONNAISSANCE AROUND DHAULAGIRI II 


KUICHIRO KATO 


In CELEBRATION of the centennial an- 
niversary of Keio University, the oldest in Japan, we alumni planned an 
expedition to Dhaulagiri II (25,429 feet) in 1960. In view of this project 
we visited Nepal to reconnoiter around this mountain range in the post- 
monsoon of 1959. The four members of the party were Kiichiro Kato, 
leader, Hideki Miyashita, Joji Ishijima and Tsuneo Kambe. We left Tokyo 
Airport on August 21 and arrived at Kathmandu, where many difficult 
problems awaited us, most of which were troubles about the employment 
of Sherpas. Every expedition is requested to hire Sherpas only through the 
Himalayan Society in Kathmandu, which is authorized by the Nepalese 
government. Many good Sherpas were found in the list of the Himalayan 
Society, but almost all of them were from Solo-Khumbu and not from Dar- 
jeeling. Since in the last seven years every Japanese expedition has hired 
Darjeeling Sherpas, we had good connections with them. Prior to our 
leaving Tokyo, we had sent a message to the Himalayan Society to hire 
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two Darjeeling Sherpas. As we had received no objections to our letter, we 
instructed the two, Lakpa Tenzing and Gundin, to wait for us in Kath- 
mandu. Upon our arrival there, the Nepalese government put us into contact 
with the Himalayan Society, which rejected our proposal of employment of 
Darjeeling Sherpas. We spent many fruitless hours of negotiation with the 
Himalayan Society, the Foreign Ministry, and Tenzing Norgay of Darjeel- 
ing. At last, we met the prime minister of the Nepalese government and 
asked him to give us a decision. He gave us a compromise, which was to 
give temporary membership in the Himalayan Society to the Darjeeling 
Sherpas and to pay cancellation charges for two Sherpas from Solo-Khumbu 
through the Himalayan Society. We accepted the plan and flew from Kath- 
mandu to Pokhara on September 19 after a month in the capital. It took 
us and our 36 porters a week to reach Tukucha. We proceeded up the Keha 
Lungpa valley over the Khok-La, Tieja-La and Mu-La (Mukut Pass) and 
arrived at Base Camp at Mukutgaon on October 9. We split into two 
groups. Kambe and I left on October 12 with two Sherpas for the Barbung 
Khola, which we descended to Pemring to observe the upper part of the 
East Churen Khola. Although we spent three days in this gorge, we could 
find no route up it. On October 17 I went to the Kakkot Khola (Kaya 
Khola), while Kambe and a Sherpa went to the north ridge and found 
traces of the 200 or 300 year old Chorten route. We returned to Base Camp 
the next day. Meanwhile Miyashita and Ishijimo on October 13 had made 
the first ascent of Kangrewa (18,000 feet) to look at Dhaulagiri II. Then, 
on the 17th, they had established Camp I below a 3000-foot icefall on 
Dhaulagiri II. Using 25 ice-pitons and 1300 feet of handline, they pressed 
a route up the icefall. After several days of scouting for a route up the 
hidden glacier, they gave up the route because of many snow avalanches 
and crevasses. 

On October 27 we shifted Base Camp from Mukutgaon to the Barbung 
Khola. Following the Chorten route, Miyashita and Ishijima reached 
16,000 feet from Camp II on October 31, but they found no possible way 
to reach the west side of the inner glacier. On November 2 all members 
went to find a route up the Churen Khola. We tried to cross the last big 
waterfall but failed. Our return was by a circuitous route through Mukti- 
nath, Manangbhot and Thonje and back to Pokhara, a journey of a month. 
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WI. IDA LANGTANG HIMAL EXPEDITION, 1959 


T. YAMADA 


Te LANGTANG HIMAL was first ex- 
plored by Mr. H. W. Tilman in 1949; Dr. T. Hagen later appreciated the 
beauty of the Langtang Khola. The Japanese Jugal Himal Expedition, led 
by Mr. Fukada, also visited the area on its return trip in 1958. 

The lida Langtang Himal Expedition was composed of T. Yamada, 
leader, S. Hojo, M. Matsushima, T. Terahata, H. Arai and W. Kasai. The 
Sherpas employed were Pasang Phutar I, Dawa Thondup, Ang Dawa IV, 
Pasang Tempa and Tensing Girming. Pasang Phutar II joined as the liaison 
officer. We left Kathmandu on September 29, followed the course of the 
Trisuli Gandaki and arrived on October 7 at Kyangjeng Gyang in the 
Langtang Khola valley. At the foot of Liring we happened to see Dr. H. 
Tichy. (See Climbs and Expeditions.) We visited the area with two pur- 
poses: to climb Liring (23,771 feet), the highest peak of the Langtang 
Himal, and to make a geological and botanical survey of the region. We 
hoped to accomplish the climbing before the strong seasonal winds. The 
monsoon was almost over when we arrived. 

Base Camp was established in a small depression on a moraine at the end 
of the Lirung Glacier. At first we searched for a route on the southeastern 
side of the mountain. It seemed, however, to be too difficult for us because 
of large icefalls and ice walls on the face and the lack of food and equip- 
ment. We -were obliged to change our objective to Shalbachum, east of 
Lirung. We began to attack the mountain on October 10. Taking advantage 
of one of the highest kharaks (pastures) (14,275 feet) as a depot, we 
pitched three camps respectively at 16,400 feet, 17,700 feet and 19,000 
feet. A blizzard shut us in our tents for two days; the first attack party, 
which had been at the highest camp, had to come down to Camp II. Never- 
theless, we sent on the second attack party of two members and two Sherpas. 
Finally we reached the summit of Shalbachum on October 25 on the third 
day of fine weather after the blizzard. Though its exact height has not been 
measured, our measurements made by comparing it with other well known 
peaks from the summit show it to be about 6700 meters (21,982 feet). We 
next attempted an exploration around the Tsunga Glacier and Gosainthan, 
but could not reach the crest commanding the environs of Gosainthan, being 
hindered by bad weather. Our party left Kyangjeng Gyang on November 
18 and returned to Kathmandu by way of Gosainkund. On our way back 
we observed the southwest face of Lirung, which appears more difficult 
than the southeast face. 
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IV. HIMALCHULI, 1959 


JUNJIRO MurRAKI 


In THE SPRING of 1959 the Japanese 
Alpine Club sent an expedition to Himalchuli (25,801 feet) which lies in 
the Manaslu range in Central Nepal. This mountain may be seen from 
the Kathmandu valley, and so every Japanese climber who has been to the 
Nepal Himalaya knows and appreciates the steep and distinguished summit 
of this mountain. After the success of Manaslu in 1956, the Japanese 
Alpine Club determined to send an expedition to Himalchuli. 

Tilman in 1950 and the Kenya team in 1955 tried to approach the 
summit from the southwest side and failed. (Tilman and Roberts explored 
only the approaches.—Editor.) We wanted to try the northeast side, which 
was unknown. (The eastern side was visited by a Japanese and two British 
parties in 1954.—Editor.) In the autumn of 1958 we sent a reconnaissance 
party (two members and three Sherpas) to find a route leading to the 
bottom of the final peak of Himalchuli. (A.A.J., 1959, 11:2, pp. 246-247.) 

The main party was organized with eight members at the beginning of 
December. They are as follows: Junjiro Muraki, leader, Yuichi Matsuda, 
deputy leader, Shojiro Ishizaka, Senya Sumiyoshi, doctor, Hisashi Tanabe, 
Hirotsugu Takeda, Takeo Yamanoi and Katsuhisa Kimura, cameraman. On 
March 21 we left Kathmandu for the mountain with a liaison officer, 
eight Sherpas and 132 local porters. After a 14 day journey through the 
Buri Gandaki valley, we arrived at Namru village, which lies to the east- 
northeast of Himalchuli. We had to hire Tibetan porters to carry our 
luggage to a high alp beyond the village because following a snow-covered 
track was difficult for the Nepalese porters. There were some troubles with 
the Namru villagers, but they were not so serious that they could not be 
settled in one day with the effective aid of the Sherpa sirdar, Gyaltsen 
Norbu. We pitched Base Camp in the Shurang valley (13,800 feet) above 
Namru on March 6. The summit was very far, about 10 miles distant, and 
not visible from Base Camp. 

We divided the 50 day climbing periods into five stages. At least five 
more camps were necessary to reach the top. On April 10 we began the 
first stage transport of about two tons of luggage to Camp I (17,000 feet). 
On the 23rd we finished the second stage and established Camp II (19,000 
feet). All the members and Sherpas descended to Base Camp for two days 
of rest. During the third stage the fatal trouble happened. We hoped in 
this stage to carry our luggage from Camp II to Camp III (21,325 feet) 
and to reconnoiter the route leading to the final peak. Beyond Camp III 
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the route was blocked by a 1000-foot ice-cliff; we had to climb down this 
cliff and reach the final peak across a snow-field from which the Chuling 
Khola glacier flows east from Himalchuli. As we were about to fix the 
route down this cliff, we noticed that Nima Tenzing Sherpa looked ex- 
hausted and so we sent him down to Camp II for a rest, accompanied by 
a member and a Sherpa. On the way down, his condition changed suddenly 
for the worse, and he died at Camp II from haemoptysis on the evening 
of May 4 despite oxygen inhalation. All the members felt sad for his un- 
fortunate death. On the 5th he was buried in a crevasse near Camp II 
with a Buddhist funeral service. 

After a rest of a few days we again proceeded according to our plan; 
four members and four Sherpas established Camp IV (20,000 feet) while 
the doctor, another member and some Sherpas stayed in Camps II and III 
to maintain contact with the Base Camp. On May 10 we pitched Camp V 
at the bottom of the final peak (22,300 feet) and the next day four 
members occupied this camp. In the middle of May we expected to have 
several fine days for the final attempt, but we faced terrible snowstorms 
every afternoon. Moreover the increasing altitude hardened the ice on the 
upper slopes and made it very difficult to fix the rope and to cut steps. At 
last on the 20th we caught the chance to make the final camp at 23,300 
feet, where Ishizaka and Matsuda stayed to try to get to the summit on 
May 21. It was impossible for them to reach the summit in one day because 
the final part of the route was on very steep (about 60°) and terribly hard 
ice. They could not climb higher than 24,275 feet. With our food and fuel 
almost exhausted, we had to abandon further attempts. On the 22nd we 
began to retreat from Camp V. All climbers and equipment were back in 
Base Camp in four days. 


V. GAURISANKAR, ROLWALING HIMAL 


HIDEKI KATO 


F vevona UNIVERSITY sent a reconnais- 
sance expedition to Gaurisankar in commemoration of the 25th anniversary 
of its founding. The team was composed of three members: Hideki Kato, 
Moriake Abe and Mitsuhari Oishi. We three left Kathmandu on September 
17 with four Sherpas, Ang Temba, sirdar, Kilken, cook, and Kunga Norbu 
and Ang Dawa III, whom we hired through the Himalayan Society. The 
Nepalese Sherpas proved excellent, although we had been uneasy about 
them, this being our first experience with employing Nepalese. We arrived 
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at Beding on September 28. After depositing half our food at the Gompa, 
the lama temple, we started on October 1 for Base Camp on Menlung 
Pokhari (15,750 feet), arriving there 12 days after our departure, as 
we were obliged to stay half way at Taika because of heavy snowfall. From 
October 14 to 25 we tried to find a route to the top of Gaurisankar (23,440 
feet) from several directions, but on the north side we could not find any 
place for camps because of the knife-edged ridge. The mountain was cov- 
ered with icefalls up to 18,200 feet. We turned to scout Melungtse (23,560 
feet) and found that it had several faces of ever-changing and unclimbable 
walls. 

We got up to Hakan La, a col on the north side of Hakan or Dhokre- 
Ko-Sir (21,970 feet), but we could not climb to the summit on account 
of icefalls and knife-edged ridges. We attempted to Climb Pangbuk 
(21,750 feet). (First ascent by Bourdillon and Colledge in 1952.—Editor.) 
Oishi succeeded in reaching 20,000 feet. On November 4 Kato, the liaison 
officer and two Sherpas were surrounded by nine Tibetans at Base Camp 
on the Dudh Pokhari near Hadingo (17,700 feet). The armed Tibetans 
demanded 2600 rupees but did not want any of our equipment. After long 
negotiations, they consented to take 500 rupees and got away the next 
morning on their ponies. After their departure, we discovered that 2260 
rupees had been taken away. 

Abe, Oishi and Ang Temba gave up an attempt on Pangbuk and hurried 
down from the Menlung Glacier. On the way, at the Menlung La, Abe 
and Oishi climbed a previously unclimbed 19,000-foot rock peak. Mean- 
while, Kato’s team returned to Beding and, carrying half our food, 
proceeded over the Tesi-Lapcha (20,000 feet) to Khumjung, where the 
two teams met. We were surprised to find that we were reported to be 
missing. After consultation, we gave up the reconnaissance of Gyachung- 
kang (25,991 feet) and went up the Dudh Kosi to the Ngojamba Glacier. 
We admired a magnificent view of Gyachungkang, the clearest we believe 
anyone has ever had. We were fortunate enough to be able:to admire Mount 
Everest, Lhotse, Pumori, etc. 











New Facts About Early Wyoming Ascents 


ORRIN H. BONNEY 


A, ADVENTURE into exciting new infor- 


mation spurred research for the Guide to the Wyoming Mountains and 
Wilderness Areas. (Reviewed in this issue——Editor.) 

It soon became apparent that Fremont and Bonneville had not been 
credited with climbing the proper peaks. Their own historical accounts, 
according to my knowledge of the country, would not fit where later writers 
had put them. Fremont had not climbed Fremont Peak; Captain Bonne- 
ville had not climbed Mount Bonneville. 

For something new on the story of the Grand Teton, we began looking 
through old handwritten papers, fading photos, and dusty drawings. We 
found several surprising items. One amazing document—and astonishingly 
in Owen's own collection—was evidence that the Grand Teton had been 
climbed five years before Spalding led Owen and his party to the top in 
1898. It has changed the history of the Grand Teton. 


For over a hundred years Fremont’s climb has been a problem. Historians 
wandered through bookstacks, or pored through bifocals into yellowing 
volumes for an answer. They had no time to roam the length and breadth 
of the Wind River Range to explore its 500 odd peaks and passes. Climbers 
and outdoorsmen, penetrating the heart of the range, could not fit Fremont’s 
account into the climb the experts selected. They had no time to roam the 
bookstacks or dispute the experts and so condemned Fremont’s description 
as inept. 

Actually, Fremont’s story was quite accurate. It is one of the classics of 
American literature. 

Fremont called his mountain “the Snow Peak, as it exhibited more snow 
to the eye than any of the neighboring summits.” From Fremont’s camp at 
Island Lake and from the Titcomb Valley, the peak named Fremont Peak 
presents only rock walls. The one with the most snow to my eyes is 
Mount Woodrow Wilson. Was there any significance in this? 

Fremont made numerous astronomical calculations of position during 
his trip of 1842. His skill and competence was as great as any man of his 
day. He was a professional. He was brilliant in mathematics. He taught 
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for two years aboard the sloop-of-war Natchez, where he made daily culcu- 
lations of the ship’s position. Before his climbing adventure he had spent 
six years doing topographic mapping for railroad, land,’ and other surveys. 
We wondered if he had calculated the position of his peak! 

His determination of longitude, of course, would be of no value. De- 
pendent on synchronization of timepieces thousands of miles apart, no one 
could determine it accurately until the advent of the telegraph. Chronom- 
eters were always running down. Someone forgot to wind them, as they did 
Fremont’s. The latitude, based upon solar observation, was more accurate. 
However, Fremont’s 1845 report, congressionally printed, did not have it. 
But we found it in Bigelow’s The Memoirs and Life of Fremont, published 
in 1856. Fremont gave the peak as 43°10’ north latitude. We turned to 
the topographic map of 1906, triangulated by T. M. Bannon, and followed 
the Continental Divide until it intersected this latitude. It pinpointed only 
one peak. The peak was Woodrow Wilson. 

We checked Fremont’s descriptions and story, the old drawings and 
accounts. It was no longer a scrambled jigsaw puzzle. The pieces all fitted 
together to form an exciting picture. It is given in the new Guide, along 
with Fremont’s own account, and pictures by Charles’ Preuss, the artist 
who made the climb with him. 





Mount Bonneville is the prominent peak one sees looking easterly down 
the main street of Pinedale, Wyoming. The early surveyors named it for 
Captain Bonneville, honoring him for the first ascent of a major peak in 
the range. They did not know which one he climbed. Bonneville claimed 
he ascended a peak which appeared to be the highest. Later surveys showed 
Gannett (13,785 feet) higher than any in the aay Did Bonneville 
climb it? 

Bonneville knew more about the Wind River Range than most mountain 
enthusiasts today. He had traveled the complete length on both flanks, 
circled the southern half through South Pass at least five times, made one 
complete circuit going north through Union Pass and ha? camped for long 
periods in both the Green River valley on the west and the Popo Agie 
valleys on the east. But was he right about having climbed the highest peak ? 

Bonneville kept careful charts and detailed journals. After his return 
from the west, Washington Irving found him in Washington, in a barrack 
room filled with Indian trophies, struggling with a mass of manuscript on 
a table stacked high with maps and papers. Irving relieved Bonneville of 
the chore, paid him a thousand dollars, and polished up the account with 
professional skill. 
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Turning to Washington Irving's Captain Bonneville, chapter 25, we 
find Bonneville on the summit describing the view: ‘‘. . . almost at the 
Captain’s feet, the Green River, or Colorado of the West, set forth on its 
wandering pilgrimage to the Gulf of California; at first a mere mountain 
torrent, dashing northward over crag and precipice in a succession of 
cascades, and tumbling into the plain, where expanding into an ample 
river, it circled away to the sowth, and after alternately shining out and 
disappearing in the mazes of the vast landscape, was finally lost in the 
horizon of mountains.” ; 

Gannett is the only peak in the Wind River Range to which the begin- 
nings of the Green River can thus be tied. 

The Green River starts at the foot of, and west of, Gannett Peak, 
tumbling over waterfalls and cascades on the Wells Creek fork, almost 
impassable to climbers. It swings north as Bonneville says, forming the 
Big Bend of the Green River, and then turns south again. No one had 
previous knowledge of this trick geography of the Green River. Bonne- 
ville was the first to describe it. He had climbed Gannett Peak! 


If the history of Gannett Peak must thus be rewritten, what about the 
first ascent of Mount Bonneville? W. O. Owen wrote Kenneth A. Hender- 
son that he had climbed Mount Bonneville in the course of a Land Office 
Survey in 1890. But the absence of any record or of his name chiseled in 
granite as on other peaks he climbed, and his insistence that anyone climb- 
ing a mountain the first time would do so, indicates that he probably climbed 
some other peak. In 1936 a survey party reported their ascent of Mount 
Bonneville and gave detailed instructions for reaching the summit, now 
in USGS Bulletin 212—which our study embarrassingly showed to be an 
excellent route description for Raid Peak. In the Saturday Evening Post, 
March 22, 1947, Harry Willits and Weir Stewart reported their first ascent 
on August 30, 1946 of Mount Bonneville’s main summit, on which they 
found no record of a previous ascent. The north summit (there are three) 
had been climbed in 1927. 


We expected to find little new on the first ascent of the Grand Teton— 
were surprised when we did*. Claimed by Langford in 1872, prescripted 
by Owen in 1898, it became the basis of the most acrimonious argument 
over a mountaineering accomplishment ever recorded in public print. Friends 
of these otherwise fine gentlemen could not persuade them to drop it. 





*The Guide presents a portfolio of pictures concerning first ascent claims. 
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W. O. Owen started the verbal battle before he had ever been on the 
summit. He wrote to Henry Gannett, head of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
disputing both the Langford-Stevenson ascent and the USES determination 
of altitude. The Hayden Surveys had calculated it at 13, 1858 feet; Owen 
made it 14,150. Today’s last word is 13,767. 

After Franklin S. Spalding led Owen, John Shive, rm Frank Peterson 
to the summit in 1898, it stirred Owen to such angry dissdnt of Langford’s 
earlier climb that it became an obsession the remainder|of his life. The 
following paragraphs, copied from Owen’s own handwriting on a manu- 
script he sent to the editor of Forest and Stream, December 5, 1898, are 
ty pom: 
“If Langford’s last article doesn’t indicate the wail of a defeated man 
and one who has been caught lying, then all past experience goes for naught. 

“Within 125 feet of the summit of the Peak this truthful man, who, 
judging from his last effusion, has a monopoly on manhood, moral honesty, 
integrity &c. &c., insists that ‘Flowers also of beauteous hue, and delicate 
fragrance, nosped through the snow wherever a rocky jue had penetrated 
the icy surface.’ 

“This is quoted verbatim from Langford’s article in siditones! s magazine. 

“It is simply a lie—nothing more or less, and I leave it to subsequent 
climbers to verify what I say. I wish to call especial attention of your 
readers to this particular statement, for some later climber will be able 
to tell who was right. 

“There isn’t the semblance of a flower in the last 500 feet of the climb, 
and Langford’s statement that he found them within 125 feet of the 
summit is conclusive evidence that he has never seen the summit of the 
Grand Teton. 

“If this newspaper mountaineer is in earnest let him accept the follow- 
ing proposition: 

“We will select three representative, disinterested men, and send them 
to the Teton peak to make the ascent and examine every foot of slope 
over which Langford says he climbed. | 

“If they find a single flower, or plant which ever bears the flower, 
anywhere on that slope I will pay the expenses of the party. If (they) do 
not find anything of the kind then Mr. Langford must pay them. 

“This will settle the question beyond argument . . .” 

While we were researching the Yellowstone National Park library at 
Mammoth Hot Springs, Merrill D. Beal brought out of a locked vault 12 
drawings by Wm. H. Jackson of the Langford-Stevenson climb. Jackson 
had talked to the members of the party after their return from the climb, 
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had made the drawings for Langford, and after his death his nephew 
had turned them over to the Park. They were unknown to historical writers. 

One of these drawings (included in the Guide) shows Langford and 
Stevenson standing in the middle of the mysterious structure on West Spur 
of the Grand Teton. It is labelled “Top of Mount Hayden,” which was the 
name the party gave to the Grand Teton. 

There is an amazing sequel to the Owen-Langford controversy, brought 
to light while we were searching the voluminous files of W. O. Owen in 
the Coe Memorial Library, University of Wyoming, in September 1959. 
(The Guide was already being printed.) 

The Grand Teton was climbed on September 10, 1893, by Captain 
Charles H. Kieffer and two soldiers from the Yellowstone Garrison—five 
years before the Spalding-Owen climb. On April 3, 1899, Captain Kieffer 
wrote to Owen giving him an account of the climb. Owen filed the letter 
away and never publicly revealed it—all the years he was amassing corre- 
spondence to tear down the Langford claim. A photograph of Kieffet’s 
letter and sketch of his route is reproduced in the Guide. 

Unchallenged—even by Owen—Kieffer’s account must be given the same 
credence usually given to all climbers who reasonably report an ascent. 

The letter in Owen’s collection has changed the history of the Grand 
Teton—it has added three more names, Kieffer and his two companions, 
to the glory of one of our most spectacular American mountains. 














The MeCall Glacier Station, Brooks Range, Alaska 


ROBERT W. MASON 





Introduction ... 


One of the many contributions of mountaineers to the scientific study of 
the. conditions in which human beings live is the high altitude scientific 
station or observatory. To the purist, the presence of a hut on a mountain 
peak and a party of permanent dwellers is a sacrilege. To the same man, 
unlucky in his judgment and caught in the midst of a summit gale, the 
little shelter is a haven and a blessing. 

Scientific stations located in high alpine country have provided a variety 
of useful data to the basic study of man’s environment and contributed to 
his knowledge of the forces that surround him. Such stations have been 
established to carry out a host of different observations for many purposes. 
On the Jungfraujoch in Switzerland is one of the best known mountain 
research stations. Scientists there carry out programs in meteorology, the 
study of cosmic radiation and glaciology. The station at Davos in Switzer- 
land has emphasized the further understanding of the conditions and forces 
involved in snow structure and avalanche formation. Less well known, 
perhaps, to the mountaineer are the high altitude observatory of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in Colorado, and the observatory at Huancayo 
in Peru where detailed studies in solar activity, cosmic radiation and ion- 
ospheric effects are made. 

The installations at these stations may be highly complex, like the Mount 
Wilson Observatory in California, or as simple as the Dartmouth College 
meteorological station on Mount Washington, New Hampshire. These 
stations may be permanent in nature, studying long-term trends as well as 
providing a daily service like the U. S. Geological Survey seismological sta- 
tions on Kilauea in Hawaii, or they may be stations maintained for a sum- 
mer or a year to record specific data for a single study like the mountain 
station established in 1957 on the McCall Glacier in Alaska’s Brooks Range. 

Mountain stations are usually specifically established to provide infor- 
mation which contributes to basic research. But in many cases these stations 
contribute as well to knowledge of alpine areas and assist the mountaineer 
by providing him knowledge of the environment and conditions into which 
he may venture. The McCall Glacier Project is an example of just such a 
mountain station. It is hoped that the information in this article will add to 
the scant material available about this remote and unfrequented range. 

Henry S. FRANCIS, JR., Chairman, Research Committee 
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Un the International Geophysical 


Year no thorough study of the few existing arctic alpine glaciers had been 
attempted by North American glaciologists. Indeed, the collection of tiny 
glaciers in northeastern Alaska had received only a brief reference in gla- 
ciological literature. For this reason the IGY McCall Glacier Project’ was 
in many respects as much an exploratory undertaking as the great over-snow 
traverses of the IGY team in Antarctica. The expedition, as it was con- 
ceived in 1956 by members of the USNC-IGY? Glaciological Headquarters 
and the Arctic Institute of North America, was to be a very small, low-cost 
effort involving a field party of four or five men. Its objectives were simple 
and clearly defined. So little was then known about the area to be investi- 
gated, and even less was understood about the proper objectives for a 
planned study of a polar alpine glacier. At first thought, it was supposed 
that an alpine glacier situated in the higher latitudes should resemble 
morphologically temperate alpine or valley glaciers and that the ice would 
be something like the cold, polar ice of the ice caps of Baffin Island, Green- 
land, or Antarctica. This was a safe generalization as far as it went, but it 
was merely supposition. 

The expedition planners were interested in the Romanzof Mountains 
which form the eastern and highest end of the long Brooks Range massif 
stretching entirely across northern Alaska. The Brooks Range is a natural 
barrier to the cold air formed in the Arctic Basin, and for this reason, had 
been of interest to the climatologist. The glaciologist’s concern in the Brooks 
Range related these climatological interests, first, to the extent to which ice 
once covered the western end of the mountains and, second, to the few 
remnants of the Pleistocene which still exist on the Romanzofs. Why and 
how do these few dozen glaciers, totaling little more than 100 square miles 
of ice, maintain themselves? Are they growing or, as appearances would 
indicate, wasting? Does their behavior reflect unique conditions of terrain 
and geographical location? Might these glaciers exist elsewhere along the 
North American rim of the Arctic Basin if the present day climate were 
slightly different? What relation might this small collection of land ice, 
situated only 70 miles from the Beaufort Sea, bear to the behavior of the 
arctic ice pack? And finally, what might be learned about the larger masses 


1Project leader of the McCall Glacier Project was Richard C. Hubley, who con- 
tributed on several occasions to the American Alpine Journal Scientific Notes. Dr. 
Hubley regrettably died in 1957 at the McCall Glacier Station after successfully 
initiating the research program. 

*U. S. National Committee for the International Geophysical Year, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 
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of continental ice—too large to study as a unit—by investigating the tiny 
mountain glaciers and correlating the data with other related studies on 
Baffin Island, Greenland, North American Glaciers and the Antarctic? 
These were some of the larger questions to which answers were sought. 
The specific research objectives of the McCall Glacier study which might 
provide answers to some of these larger questions were, first, the study of 
the physical characteristics of the glacier and, second, the study of the 
dynamic relationship between these glaciers and their environment. 

In considering the establishment and maintenance of a small mountain 
observation station at 8000 feet elevation for 18 months, there arose many 
questions. People offered a host of relatively uneducated guesses about the 
severity of climate that should be expected, none of which could be dis- 
counted completely. The project leader, Dr. Richard C. Hubley, a meteor- 
ologist and glaciologist able to hypothesize with the little information 
available about the probable hazards of cold and wind that might be en- 
countered, estimated that the wind could range as high as 200 mph during 
periods of strong outbreak of the arctic air blowing northwest across the 
range. A fairly sure guess could be made about the temperatures to be met 
from the records of the coastal weather stations; namely, that the coldest 
periods in the two months of the winter night and the yet colder weeks of 
early spring would occur during periods of stable calm air and that tem- 
peratures would probably not range below —35°F. except at these times. 
Temperatures in the summer should not average above freezing. Yearly 
precipitation was estimated to be around ten inches, water equivalent, with 
most of the moisture falling as snow in the summer. There were many old- 
time Alaskans, however, who insisted that it would be foolhardy to winter 
in the mountains. The party went to the field prepared for almost any 
eventuality. As might have been expected, the anticipated difficulties of 
living in this mountain region never materialized or, at worst, proved to 
be slight. Many problems concerning the conduct of the scientific study, 
the measurements and observational techniques, and the instrumentation 
were likewise anticipated and began confronting the party in the early 
months of the program. Careful preparation and thorough consideration 
of the possible difficulties reduced these impediments and provided a means 
of solution to new questions that arose. 

In 1956 a reconnaissance party flew over the Mount Michelson area of 
the Romanzofs and sighted, eight miles east of this principal landmark, a 
slender, gently sloping valley glacier which appeared to meet our requite- 
ments: The glacier terminus was close enough to the frontal scarp of the 
mountains that it could be reached easily by a party on foot and might 
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offer access by tracked vehicles; the glacier surface showed little evidence of 
crevassing and might permit ski landings by light planes even in the 
cirques; the glacier was the simplest form to deal with in a mass and energy 
budget study because it had no tributary glaciers and was small enough 
(five miles long and less than one-half mile wide) that a small party could 
easily reach any part of the glacier on foot. 

In May 1957 components of the McCall Glacier Station were deposited 
by air drops from the U. S. Air Force. The permanent party of four men 
built the major station on the snow surface in the glacier’s highest cirque. 
The station consisted of a single living unit, 16 feet by 32 feet, equipped 
with oil heating and a diesel-powered electric generator which provided 
power for 24-hour, continuous recording of meteorological data. A smaller 
building was constructed on a lateral moraine three miles down-glacier for 
use by members who would spend considerable time near the glacier term- 
inus surveying ice motion stakes. Within two weeks the station was ready 
for limited operation. Two members left for the lower station to begin 
installing and surveying the motion stakes. Snow pit studies, -four-hourly 
weather observations, and continuous recordings of wind, radiation, and 
temperatures were begun at the upper station by the other members. 

It should not be considered that the scientific program had two separate 
and unrelated parts: weather observations on the one hand and glaciological 
studies on the other. A common misconception about field research stations 
generally and glaciological research programs particularly is that they must, 
of necessity, include weather observations. Data from the McCall Glacier, 
which could be occupied less than two years, would not be valuable to 
climatologists who need longer term weather trends for their studies. 
Weather observations are often made because they relate very directly to 
the other research objectives of the program, not because they are of in- 
terest to the meteorologist or because the researcher enjoys recording the 
weacher. A glaciologist who studies the heat or energy of a glacier must 
measure all the components of the local meteorological environment as 
well as the physical properties of ice. He estimates as accurately as possible, 
on the basis of data from ice-motion surveys and snow accumulation and 
melt water runoff records, the change in mass that his specimen glacier 
undergoes in the period of a year. This estimate indicates the glacier’s 
current behavior—whether it is growing, shrinking, or remaining in equi- 
librium. He next measures, as nearly as he can, the energy exchange that 
has taken place between the glacier and the atmosphere in the form of 
heat. He measures the energy received (radiation from sun and clouds) at 
the snow surface and the energy the glacier loses by radiating back toward 
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the sky. The net energy exchange between glacier and atmosphere should 
reflect the net change in the glacier’s mass during the year. With informa- 
tion about these two processes, energy exchange and mass exchange, the 
glaciologist can then say something of the climatic conditions which in- 
fluence the growth or wastage of the glaciers in the region of his study. 

The glacial meteorologist’s task is especially difficult because he attempts 
in the natural environment what amounts to a laboratory experiment in 
which there are many variables not subject to precise measurement. He 
treats the specimen glacier and its local environment as a controlled system. 
Subject to the special conditions of terrain, instrument error, human clum- 
siness under harsh conditions, and generalizing from spot measurements, 
the glaciologist’s aim is to write the equation for energy exchange over 
the whole surface of the glacier. 

The McCall Glacier was a particularly difficult subject, not because of 
the size or complexity of the system that normally baffles investigators, but 
because its behavior was almost so subtle as to be within the limits of error 
of the glaciologist’s measurements, and therefore unmeasurable as a net 
change. For example, snowfall was so slight—estimated as less than 15 
inches of water equivalent per year—that any measurement errors would 
have an inordinant effect on the total and on the estimate of mass budget. 
Snowfall was often accompanied by gale-force winds which made the 
accuracy of the measurement by precipitation gauge or accumulation stake 
very uncertain. Returning to the upper station after a three-month absence 
in the winter of 1957-58, the party measured a surface lowering of two 
centimeters on a stake planted in the part of the cirque that should have 
shown the greatest accumulation; another stake at a different location 
indicated a three centimeter surface rise. 

The glacier’s surface movement was slow. The largest average changes 
in stake position along a downslope direction were around four centimeters 
per day. The strong katabatic wind flowing down the glacier tongue caused 
refraction difficulties in surveying the lower stake profiles. These difficulties 
were sufficient to dictate against any attempt of a detailed analysis of 
glacier motion with data from the first year’s work.* 

Summer precipitation was greater than snowfall during the late fall and 
winter months, and was difficult to reckon with because it sometimes fell as 
rain. Some of the free water in the head snows of the glacier refroze, some 
was lost in runoff. Because precipitation occurred in several forms through- 


*“Surface Motion Studies on the McCall Glacier, June to October 1957,’’ John E. 
Sater, pp. XII-6, IGY Glaciological Report Series Number 1, American Geograph- 
ical Society. 
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out the year and because refreezing of water into many discontinuous ice 
bands and lenses took place, the observer could not tely on the usual means 
of estimating snow accumulation and ihe history of the snowpack. On 
temperate glaciers the yearly deposit of snow is often recognizable by the 
band of dirty firn formed in the summer. The McCall Glacier’s firn stra- 
tigraphy proved to be confused and inconclusive. 

Even if the researcher must admit after his study that he cannot measure 
within the limits of his probable errors and cannot venture to answer the 
larger questions, he has at least uncovered a host of new problems indi- 
cated by his selected problems, and he has acquired useful information. 
What information, we might ask, has this study produced that the moun- 
taineer can use as it relates, first, to the Brooks Range itself and, second, 
to mountain areas with similar environment? 


Approaching the Range 

Although many glaciers in the Romanzof Mountains provide excellent 
landing strips for light planes, a climbing party might wish to walk into 
the range. Since the highest peaks rise from the glacierized area between 
143°30’ to 144°30’ West and 69°5’ to 69°25’ North, the best approaches 
to climbs can be made from the north slope of the range up the Hula Hula, 
Okpilak or Jago River drainages. The transition from the low relief of the 
lake-studded tundra to the mountains is abrupt. Walking less than five 
miles from the nearest tundra lake and gaining only 1500 feet, a party 
enters the McCall valley through a low pass at 3500 feet elevation. The 
terminus of the glacier is reached at a little less than 4500 feet by easy 
walking along the braided McCall Creek. The spring thaw and resulting 
break-up of the axfeis* fields which are found at the termini of many 
glaciers in the Brooks Range presents the only difficulty in approaching a 
glacier terminus. In April or May, and even June, an awfezs field may form 
a highway from one to three miles long. 


Crevasses 

Many of the glaciers of the Romanzofs are very slightly crevassed, as 
might be expected from their slow rate of movement, annual accumulation 
rate and general topography. True icefalls do not occur. There are many 
tiny cirque glaciers, few of which reach the larger valley glaciers as tribu- 
taries. These are only very tentative indications that the principal glaciers 
should not be greatly disturbed and can lead a climber to be careless. Those 
crevasses that occur in the McCall Glacier are the type described by Nielsen 


*A field of clear ice produced by groundwater percolating to the surface and freezing. 
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as formed by simultaneous sheer and longitudinal compression and are 
found along either edge of the tongue where the gradient is slight and the 
surface is very convex. These are straight-walled crevasses, usually from 
six inches to two feet wide but occasionally reaching several feet. At the 
entrance of the highest cirque, where there is an abrupt change in slope, 
transverse crevasses of one to eight feet in width are found. Small trans- 
verse crevasses were revealed in the center of the highest cirque during the 
project’s second summer on the glacier after a period of considerable surface 
wastage. Some well-roofed crevasses, high in the accumulation area, par- 
tially fill with melt water and become festooned with icicles. It is fair to 
say that crevasses do not constitute an obstacle to glacier travel in the 
Romanzofs but remain insidious hazards for those climbers who relax their 
usual caution. 


Climatic Conditions 

Contrary to what might be expected of a mountainous area at 69° North, 
the Romanzofs have a very comfortable — even hospitable — spring and 
summer weather. Figure 1 presents the average monthly temperatures at 





AVERAGE MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM, EXTREME AND 
MEAN TEMPERATURES in °F. 
Avg. Max. Extreme Avg. Min. Extreme Mean 


Mar. 1 —13 —24 
April — 
May 28 
June 45 
July 45 
Aug. 40 
Sep. 24 
Oct. 18 














FIGURE 1 


the upper station for the period of March-October. On May 19, 1958 the 
temperature at the station registered above 32°F. for the first time since 
the previous October 24. The greatest extremes in temperatures are likely 
in the months of May and October when the weather is apt to be most fickle. 

Considering the temperature and precipitation records together, a better 
idea is gained of the best months for climbing in the Romanzofs. Figure 2 
shows the precipitation in several months and indicates the part that fell 
as rain. 

In both 1957 and 1958 rain fell only in June, July, and August. The 
party did not occupy the station during the winter months of November, 
December, and January, but it is reasonable to assume from the records 
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PRECIPITATION IN INCHES OF WATER 
1958 LSi/ 
Mar. Apr. May June —_ July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Snow 0.7 0.6 0.6 163 2.3 <2 1.6 1.4 
2 


Rain — — 





1 
aa 1.6 0.1 0. 











FIGURE 2 


that the average annual precipitation in the area does not exceed 15 inches. 
Although total rainfall is slight, a sudden occurrence can start serious rock 
and snow slides. A dangerous climbing hazard was caused by the 1.4 inches 
of rain that fell in a seven-hour period on June 22, 1958. Electrical storms 
were heard on only three or four days in the two summers but generated 
static electricity in the buildings. 

Finally the records of cloud-cover and winds complete the picture of 
April and May as the period of best weather for the climber. Although 
the cold winter months are somewhat clearer, the average cloudiness in 
these months is only 0.5 (1.0 for an overcast sky). The highest winds 
were registered in these months. The longest period of gale-force winds 
(above 25 mph) occurred during the 13-day period in April 1958. Winds 
on the ridgetops rose well above the 75 mph measured at the station on 
three days. The average windspeeds for these two months are only slightly 
higher, however, than for the other spring months. 


Snow and Rock Conditions 

Snow conditions change from a hard windpack, in the winter and spring, 
which will easily support a man on foot, to heavy, water-saturated firn in 
the summer which will, at its worst, support neither skis nor snowshoes. 
On a north-flowing glacier like the McCall which has steep walls on all 
sides, the heaviest accumulation of drifted snow seems to be along the 
western side which is in the lee of the prevailing northwesterly winds. 
In the winter of 1956 the randkluft® along both sides of the glacier tongue 
was so filled that the surface looked nearly flat. These drifts did not dis- 
appear entirely during 1957. In the next winter, however, a very small 
amount of drifting occurred on the glacier—so little, in fact, that it became 
impossible to cross from glacier to moraine at some places. Snowdrifts at the 
terminus were several feet deep in 1957, slight in 1958. The main part of 
the glacier surface from terminus to around 6700 feet elevation may have 
two feet of snow accumulation, at most, filling the stream channels and 


"A gap between a glacier’s edge and lateral moraine, often deep and overhung with 
ice, found usually on shrinking glaciers. 
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bridging crevasses. Above this height small scale drifts and sastrugi are 
found. In the hollows of drifts the crust may be eroded very thin. Under 
the crust will be found a layer of hoarfrost that formed from the moisture- 
laden last snow of the summer season. The presence of this weak layer is 
noticed when a large area subsides at once producing an ominous rumble. 

By June temperatures have become high enough and snowfall sufficiently 
heavy to make travel by skis and snowshoes much easier than walking. 
Snow soon disappears from all of the glacier surface to the entrances of 
the cirques. By late summer the firn line, the altitude below which none 
of the firn of previous years is found, is as high as 7500 feet in the 
upper cirque. 

The McCall Glacier is surrounded by six sentinel peaks which are part 
of a large granite mass several hundred square miles in area The rock is 
subjected to extreme weathering by frost action. South and east-facing 
slopes are covered by a very unstable mantle of talus. Few clean rock faces 
are found anywhere in the range. Consequently, climbing routes are limited 
to arétes, ridges and snow or ice slopes. Even the snow slopes, because 
they are small and contained by gulleys, subject the climber to rockfall 
danger. A frightening rock avalanche containing car-size fragments was 
triggered in July 1958 by a prolonged fall of mixed rain and snow. Small 
rock slides fell at a several-minute frequency during mid-summer. 


Steep Snow and Ice Slopes 

The steeper snow-covered slopes and couloirs of the McCall valley walls 
present a distinct avalanche hazard under certain conditions. At any time 
after the winter hoarfrost layer has formed beneath a wind-compacted slab, 
a steep slope may be considered seriously unstable. The climber must con- 
tend with wind slab over polished ice or fragile hoarfrost until the winter 
snow begins rapid deterioration in June. Couloirs and gulleys offer climb- 
ing routes until July unless—as happened in 1958—a few heavy rain 
showers remove the steeper snowpack. Numerous wet snow avalanches 
swept the western walls of the valley in the early summer. The steep ice 
of the McCall area was both the clear, blue melt-water sort and a whiter, 
less dense material referred to as “‘firn ice.”” Both forms of ice become 
very rotten in summer on all but sheltered east-facing slopes. 

At the present time the analysis of data is being done at McGill Uni- 
versity under the direction of Dr. Svenn Orvig. The McCall Glacier Station, 
unoccupied since August 1958, stands intact. The emphasis of future 
glaciological research in the area of the McCall Glacier will depend in great 
part on the final results of this study and the new problems it develops. 





The Building of Mountains 


NoEL E. ODELL 


\ ITH JOHN RUSKIN’s dictum in Modern 


Painters, that mountains are the beginning and the end of all natural 
scenery, the majority of us mountaineers will surely agree; and a visit to 
the Ruskin Museum at Coniston in the English Lake District will quickly 
convince us how intensely interested that remarkable artist and critic was, 
not only in mountain scenery as such, but also in the significance of the 
geological formations that often build mountains. And long before Ruskin 
were many natural philosophers who had pondered on the structure of 
mountains and its possible origin, earlier among them being Leonardo da 
Vinci, that “brightest ornament of Renaissance learning’; and much later, 
none more cogently than the eminent savant and mountaineer of Geneva, 
Horace B. de Saussure, at the end of the 18th century, when he declared: 
“It is above all through the study of mountains that the progress of a theory 
of the earth can be accelerated.” (Voyages dans les Alpes, 1779-96.) But 
this “Founder of Alpine Geology,” as Professor de Saussure has been called, 
was perplexed by the multitude of facts and phenomena that he had ob- 
served over the years in the course of his journeys; and indeed, in finding 
a synthesis of them all beyond him, he rather pathetically declared: ‘I 
recognize that one could almost assert that there is nothing constant in the 
Alps save their variety!” (Les Voyages, Vol. IV, p. 464.) This phase of 
mountain studies has been called by a later eminent French geologist, 
Professor E. de Margerie, ‘The Chaotic Period” in view of the widespread 
complexity and irregularity of the great rock folds and faults, and the 
crushing of strata by lateral pressure—‘‘refoulement’” of de Saussure. There 
followed a half-century of more careful and extensive investigation all over 
Europe, during which the theory of the Geological Succession of rocks was 
formulated and established by means of fossils in Great Britain and on the 
Continent ; and in Switzerland Professor Bernard Studer, of Berne (brother 
of Gottlieb Studer, the historian of Swiss mountaineering) , began a detailed 
analysis of the main Alpine region. As a result of this new phase of work, 
the favored hypothesis was that either direct vertical forces within the earth's 
Cfust Or igneous irruption and eruption were responsible for the immense 
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upheavals whose records were discernible in the great mountain ranges; 
hence, “The Vertical or Eruptive Period,” so-called by de Margerie. But it 
is interesting to note that the well-known French geologist, Elie de Beau- 
mont, had amassed evidence at this early stage that all mountain chains 
have not the same age, and that their respective dates can be fixed by con- 
sideration of the principle of unconformities, i.e. the physical breaks or 
interruptions in the laying down of the strata (Annales des Sciences natur. 
elles, XVIII-XIX, 1829-30). 


Significance of directed pressure 

It was, however, the next important stage of investigation that inaugu- 
rated the modern conception of Alpine building, namely “The Tangential 
Period.” In this the earlier ideas gave way to a recognition of dominant 
lateral stress in the earth’s crust, which was responsible for the folds and 
the faults, but above all for the great thrust-planes and thrust-masses of 
rock-sheet (”appe—French, or Decke—German) upon rock-sheet, whether 
of sedimentary or crystalline material. The pioneer and outstanding master 
in the new philosophy was Albert Heim, born in 1849 at Ziirich, and a 
professor at the Federal Polytechnic School and at the University of Ziirich 
from 1872 to 1919. Actually, he became the forerunner of a whole succes- 
sion of brilliant workers from Switzerland, Austria, France and Germany, 
who tackled the details of the entire Alpine region. One cannot do better 
than refer the reader to the excellent record in English of their prolonged 
and intricate researches as recounted in two books: (1) The Structure of 
the Alps by Professor Léon Collet, of Geneva University (an esteemed 
friend of the writer and a visiting colleague at Harvard from 1927 to 
1929) ; and (2) The Nappe Theory in the Alps by Professor Franz Her- 
itsch, of the University of Graz. As Collet himself has said, the outstand- 
ing result was “a great geological synthesis, based on evidence that can be 
examined in the field,” and often, indeed, only by the geologist who is also 
a competent mountaineer. 

Summarizing, it was envisaged that the initiation of the mountain-build- 
ing process took place in a great slowly sinking marine basin, covering 
rather more than the present area of the Alps, in which an immense thick- 
ness of sediments was laid down. For reasons which are obscure this great 
basin, or geosyncline (i.e. syncline on an earth scale), became a region of 
instability, and its down-sunk, now consolidated, rocks were compressed 
and buckled by the more resistant crystalline masses lying north and south 
of it, which moved inwards toward each other like the jaws of a vise. The 
result of this squeezing of the geosyncline was to cause great upward folds, 
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or geanticlines, two in number, to rise out of the geosyncline, and then be 
overturned with many of their strata inverted. Owing to the active and 
stronger pressure being directed from the south, these geanticlines were 
forced outward and northward over the resistant foreland. They eventually 
developed into the two dominant nappes of the Alps, namely the Great 
St. Bernard Nappe and the Dent Blanche Nappe, from which by subsequent 
variable erosion such peaks as the Dent Blanche itself, the Matterhorn and 
others were carved. This was really only part of a complex of effects, which 
included the intrusion of bodies of granite and other igneous rocks, also a 
fantastic piling up of far-traveled rock-sheets, and an eventual dissection 
of the latter by erosion into isolated masses, to give at times the well-known 
“mountains without roots’ (Klippen), e.g. the Matterhorn, Weisshorn, 
Mythen et al., as well as many other resulting details of structure. 

While certain baffling problems do still await solution, the existing 
general picture confidently presented by this brilliant band of European 
geologists seems at times almost impossibly unreal and extravagant: but 
the evidence is there for all to see, if patient search and analysis be diligently 
undertaken, involving, perhaps, climbing to the various outcrops in sundry 
cliffs above difficult glaciers! However, there were not a few experienced 
geologists who were reluctant to accept these revolutionary views as to the 
building of the Alps. But such was the confidence born of success in the 
interpretation of the major problems of structure, that many Alpine geolo- 
gists eventually wished to explain the formation of all overfolded mountain 
ranges on the analogy of the Alps of Europe. The more conservative 
element, however, felt that such an extension of the case was quite un- 
proven; and some went so far as to suggest that the Alpine chain with its 
far-traveled nappes, displaced in some areas to the extent of 80 miles, 
might be something unique in nature! Moreover, the mode of movement 
of these immense rock-sheets was much under dispute: was it by direct 
pushing, or under gravity on uplifted glide-planes lubricated by molten 
tock material ? 


The American group of mountain geologists 

Now, during the middle of the 19th century, and concurrently with the 
European work of the “Tangential Period,” there arose a school of able 
American geologists who directed their attention to the Appalachians. The 
wo brothers, W. B. and H. D. Rogers, took, it is claimed, actually the first 
important step towards understanding the natural history of folded moun- 
ins. They discovered that the folded sedimentary rocks: sandstones, shales, 
limestones, etc., out of which the Appalachians are built, are shallow-water 
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in time and structure between the Canadian and American Rocky Moun- 
tains on the one hand, and on the other the vast complex of Cordilleran 
ranges extending westwards to the Pacific coast. It is an immense and 
diverse region, and one can only summarize. But it is definitely incorrect, 
on a geological and orogenic basis, to include within the term “Rockies,” 
as some have done, these other ranges of the interior and the western 
coastal belt. The latter were elevated mainly earlier than the Rockies; and 
the same applies to the ranges north of the international boundary in 
Canada, namely those on the western side of the Rocky Mountain Trench, 
itself a significant rift-fault feature. The structure (tectonics) of all these 
interior ranges is composite and often very complex. But there is ample 
evidence to show that, instead of a single rather violent mountain-building 
movement (orogeny), there has been a long succession of dynamic events, 
through the vast span of Mesozoic time, leading up to the final movements 
of Kainozoic (Tertiary) era. The latter movements, classed as “Alpine” 
in the European succession of orogenies, are termed “‘Laramide’’ in the 
West, after the Laramie Mountains of eastern Wyoming, where these 
specific disturbances were first recognized. It is the great crustal compres- 
sional movements, with folding and faulting, and locally overthrusting 
eastward of rock mass on mass, that are the most characteristic structures 
to be found in the Laramide Rocky Mountain system. These phenomena, 
too, extend northward into the Canadian Rockies, where mountain-forms 
consist repeatedly of the tilted block (orthoclinal), or “writing desk,” 
structure. Such forms are to be found at least as far as latitude 59°, but 
uncertainly beyond, in terms of the Rocky Mountains movement sensu 
stricto ; for the ranges to the northwest in Yukon and Alaska are considered 
to have been predominently due to the rather earlier coastal Cordilleran 
disturbances. Additional phenomena, confined to the west and south, were 
those of large intrusions of igneous rocks (batholiths) in places; but their 
age and relationship are not always clear. An example is that of the huge 
granite batholith of western Idaho, more than 16,000 square miles in area, 
which with other small intrusions lies along the western flank of the interior 
divisions of the Laramide Rockies. But it must be emphasized that normally 
neither deep-seated intrusions nor volcanic (surface) extrusions are to be 
found in the Rockies proper. They are confined to the interior and coastal 
ranges. As opposed to the not-infrequent “‘lay’’ view as to mountains in 
general, the Rockies were mot elevated by volcanic forces. Even the San Juan 
mountains, of southwestern Colorado, with their widespread Tertiary lavas, 
are in reality due to a broad dome-like uplift of the region which later 
became buried by the lavas. 
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Significance of volcanoes and of mountain granite 

It must be fully appreciated that crustal stresses are responsible for almost 
all the great mountain ranges of the world; and where volcanoes are 
present, as so notably in parts of the Andes, Central America and the 
Cascade mountains of the Pacific Northwest, they are only secondary features 
resulting from tension, or torsion at times, in dislocated belts of mountain 
terrain. Volcanoes and volcanic action are rare in, or even absent from, 
regions which are not folded and faulted, for the evident reason that such 
rupturing of the outer crust is necessary to tap the sources of molten 
material below. But this deep material (magma) does not always reach 
the surface to form volcanic vents or even lava flows emitted through frac- 
tures (faults). Frequently it tends, in the absence of adequate magma- 
pressure or of other favorable factors, to become emplaced and solidified 
within the compressed upheaved tract of the embryo mountain range. Such 
intrusive bodies are the batholiths, already cited, and we have large-scale 
examples of these forming the core of the Sierra Nevada of California, 
and the largest of all in the Coast Range of British Columbia. Moreover, 
it is only by prolonged erosion and the removal of a vast covering of sedi- 
mentary rocks by the action of water and ice that the igneous core has been 
exposed and the granite or diorite mass laid bare. And so it is in the case 
of many other existing ranges of the earth, in greater or less degree: e.g. 
Himalaya, Caucasus, Urals, Altai etc., the core being frequently granitic or 
dioritic, from which dykes may extend into the relics, if present, of the 
cover (roof-pendants). But equally frequent in folded ranges is injection 
by the more basic rock-type, basalt, cutting all formations as dykes or lying 
conformably within the strata as sills. 


Mechanism of mountain building 

Space does not permit us to discuss the likely source and the cause of 
emplacement of these igneous bodies of material, nor yet the problem of 
the ultimate origin of mountain ranges themselves. An immense amount 
has been written upon the latter subject, and a large number of hypotheses 
have been put forward: likely and unlikely, sometimes plausible, often 
highfalutin. We have not as yet sufficient knowledge of the earth’s deep 
interior, nor of the fundamental geo-physical and geo-chemical factors 
associated with the materials of the interior, to explain adequately the 
periodic, if not accumulatively almost continuous, disturbances or revolu- 
tions that have gone to create great mountain chains. Certainly the old idea 
of the crustal shrinkage of the earth has been shown to be inadequate; and 
equally the later theories of continental displacement, or of sliding which, 
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incidentally, introduce more difficulties of all kinds than they explain; as 
well, moreover, as a widely favored mechanism that would depend on sub- 
crustal convection currents, to quote only three of many “‘straws’’ that have 
been clutched by over-expectant and optimistic geologists and geographers, 
Even such an apparently well-established principle as zsostasy, i.e. the rela- 
tion between elevation and density, or the postulated condition of balance 
or equilibrium between crustal units, especially within and outside a moun- 
tain range, has been called in question: or, at least, controversy is rife over 
the actual nature of the isostatic adjustment one to the other of these crustal 
units, and @ fortiori the late significant adjustment that may give rise to 
continuing slow elevation of certain ranges, or parts of ranges, as seems 
to be the case in the Himalaya, for instance. 

So attractive, and yet so difficult, are many of these problems that we 
must agree with the dictum of the great American geologist, James Hall 
(named earlier), when he declared in his presidential address to the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science as long ago as 1857: “We 
are forced to confess that our wonder has been more excited than our 


reasoning powers.” 











In Memoriam 


HENRY AUGUSTUS PERKINS 
1873-1959 

Henry Augustus Perkins was a man who distinguished himself in many 
endeavors. In the American Alpine Club he became our member of longest 
standing. For 56 years the Club was fortunate to have him enrolled 
on its roster and during all these years he was one of its most faithful 
members who rarely missed a meeting. He was known to nearly all of us 
and beloved by us for his warm, affectionate spirit and zest for life. His 
heart was full of kindness and he was continually endeavoring to bring 
happiness to others. I shall always remember the afternoon when he brought 
me as his guest to my first meeting of the American Alpine Club; I am 
sure that ny great enjoyment of the program was much enhanced by his 
own enthusiasm and love for the mountains. 

Professor Perkins was born and raised in Hartford, living just around 
the corner from Mark Twain’s old home. After graduating from Yale, he 
obtained his M.A. and E.E. degrees at Columbia. Appointed to the faculty 
of Trinity College in 1902, he served as head of the Physics and Engineer- 
ing departments for many years, and twice he was acting president of the 
College. On two different sabatical leaves he went to France, spending one 
winter at the University of Paris and one at the Collége de France. It was 
during these trips that he was able to indulge more fully his yearning to 
climb in the Alps. Actually he ascended the Breithorn when he was 19 and 
in 1898 he climbed Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn, which were pretty 
stern tests in those days! But his interest in climbing did not wax and 
wane; he just loved the mountains more and more with each passing year. 

Professor Perkins’ broad range of interests is illustrated by the fact that 
he was Chairman of the Board of the American School for the Deaf, as 
well as that of the Avon Old Farms School and that of the Hartford Public 
Library. He enjoyed golf, horseback riding and skiing. And how he loved 
music! He could play 14 different instruments, and great was my pleasure 
when he would bring one out to my home for a musical evening. A 
gentleman of the old school (even to his trim Van Dyke beard) he was 
true to his tradition and yet able to enjoy to the full all the good things 
of today’s world. I am glad to say that we still have with us, to carry on 
his spirit in the Club, his grandson, Edward A. Ames, and his cousins 
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Hassler and Roger Whitney. He leaves in the hearts of all who know him 


a warm feeling of affection. 
F. WooDBRIDGE CONSTANT 


MOHAMMAD AKRAM 
1929-1959 
(It is appropriate to include this obituary since Captain Akram was being proposed 
for membership.—Editor. ) 

When the 1958 American Karakoram Expedition requested the Pakistan 
Army to assign two mountaineers as members of the climbing team, one of 
the men they selected was Captain Mohammad Akram. 

Captain Akram was a member of the 9th Class of the Pakistan Military 
Academy. Upon graduation in March of 1954 he was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the infantry and assigned to the 12th Frontier Force 
Regiment. In 1957 he successfully completed the mountaineering course 
at the Army School of Physical Training. It was his first contact with the 
mountains and he enjoyed it so much that he promptly volunteered to join 
the Hidden Peak expedition when the opportunity arose. 

Akram was a quiet person who did not make a strong first impression. 
When the expedition was over and we had to say good-by to this man, 
who in the short space of a few weeks had become one of our closest 
friends, we wondered how we could have misjudged him so badly at the 
start of the trip. Perhaps it was his reserve. More likely it was the serious 
illness that incapacitated him at the beginning of the expedition. He had 
to remain behind at the Skardu hospital and when he arrived at our Base 
Camp after marching in with the Italian expedition to Gasherbrum IV, he 
was nine days late. But from that moment on our admiration and affection 
for him continuously increased. 

Immediately he began to carry heavy loads of critical supplies from Base 
Camp to Camp I. When part of the route deteriorated so badly that it 
threatened to become impassable, he helped to shift the entire Base Camp 
two miles. Unfortunately when the rest of the climbers gathered at Camp 
III to make the final push, he had to stay at Base. With the limited time 
remaining no one thought that he would be able to climb high. Again we 
had underestimated the quiet Pakistani. During the crucial days when the 
expedition was driving for the summit Mohd Akram, together with Tom 
McCormack who had had to descend to Camp I, started up the mountain. 
Insufficiently acclimatized and climbing on sheer courage he reached Camp 
III on July 5 in time to see Pete Schoening and Andy Kauffman stand- 
ing on the summit. The following morning he and Tom McCormack 
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climbed to Camp IV, 22,500 feet, and assisted in bringing down that 
camp. 

Obviously Akram had his heart set on reaching the top of the mountain. 
But the nine days lost at Skardu were an impossible handicap. The weather 
was changing and we had to descend. The fact that he had tied the Pakis- 
tani altitude record did not impress him. He was not interested in records 
but in doing his share for the expedition. On the descent he raised his 
goggles during a white out and became snowblind. The next day when I 
squeezed medicine into his badly watering eyes he never complained, al- 
though in answer to a direct question he admitted that it was extremely 
painful. 

Captain Akram was more than just a tough infantry officer. The evening 
conversations in the tent revealed that he was a highly intelligent, sensitive, 
and devout Muslim. He was always searching for the solutions to the great 
problems that confronted him and his country. 

As the trip came to a close and there arose many complicated transactions 
in ending the expedition, we depended more and more upon him. We trusted 
him completely and that trust was never misplaced. Then when we finally 
realized what a truly outstanding person he was, the expedition was back in 
Rawalpindi and it was time to depart. 

However, our contact was not over and the American members of the 
expedition regularly exchanged correspondence with him. In his first letter 
he wrote, ‘The days that we spent together were really wonderful and I 
will never forget them. The spirit and sincerity of purpose with which we 
worked together was another distinguished feature of our expedition. I 
hope that we shall not forget each other for the rest of our lives.’’ This was 
how we all felt, but only Akram put it in writing. 

In the summer of 1959 Akram was an Assistant Instructor at the moun- 
taineering course. Meanwhile we began planning a joint American-Pakistan 
mountaineering expedition to Masherbrum. Akram was assigned to the 
party. His letters reflected his increasing enthusiasm for going back into the 
mountains with his old friends. His equipment was in order. Then there 
were no more letters. We began to wonder why he did not write. Had he 
changed his mind? In December we received a letter from the Pakistan 
Army. On November 3, 1959, Captain Mohd Akram had suddenly died 
from pneumonia. 

Some day Pakistani mountaineers will stand on the summits of the 
greatest mountains in the world. Mohd Akram will not be there; but he will 


have led the way. 
NICHOLAS B. CLINCH 
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JAMES S. HUTCHINSON, JR. 
1867-1959 

James S. Hutchinson, Jr., third in a family of four brothers, was born 
in San Francisco, of sturdy pioneer stock. He graduated from high school 
in 1886 and for the next five years worked in his father’s banking business, 
In 1891 he entered the University of California, from which he later trans- 
ferred to Harvard, where he received his A.B. degree in 1897. Returning 
to San Francisco he secured his law degree from the Hastings Law School 
in 1899. He joined one of his brothers who had a law office in San Fran- 
cisco, and continued in the practice of his profession up to the day of his 
death, October 3, 1959. 

James early developed a love of the out-of-doors and the mountains. In 
1892, while a sophomore, he became a Charter member of the Sierra Club 
under the leadership of John Muir. One of the major objectives of the 
Club was to explore and make accessible the high and rugged crest region 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, stretching southward from Sonora Pass 
to Mount Whitney, which at that time was all terra incognita. This was a 
challenge which James and his older brother Lincoln accepted with enthu- 
siasm and carried on with distinction. Their plan was to work south from 
Sonora Pass, a section at a time, mapping and marking their trail routes, 
and reporting in some detail to the Sierra Club, so that others could more 
easily follow. The expeditions could be made only in summer when snow 
conditions would be favorable and when they could take off two or three 
weeks of vacation. Other small groups of exploring Club members were 
similarly engaged of course. This pioneering chapter of Sierra Club history 
extended from 1892 to about 1924—by which time the crest as far south 
as Mount Whitney had been thoroughly explored and the major trail routes 
as we know them today laid out. A very substantial part of this contribution 
was made by the Hutchinson team, and their reports appear in nine articles 
in Sierra Club Bulletins between 1898 and 1924. They made several first 
ascents, some of the more difficult being Matterhorn Peak, North Pallisade, 
Red-and-White Peak, the Black Kaweah, and Mount Abbott. They also 
were the first to take pack stock over Colby Pass and down Pallisade Creek 
from Mather Pass to Grouse Meadow, now a section of the John Muir 
High Sierra Trail. 

In 1925 James and Lincoln organized the Sierra Ski Club and began 
construction of the Sierra Ski Club Lodge near Donner Pass. This too was 
a pioneer venture and showed the way by which the fine Sierra snow slopes 
might be made available to residents of the snow-less coastal regions. Ex- 
tensive developments of the same kind have followed the Sierra Ski Club, 
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PLATE 47 Photo by D_ ko Bertonctl 


CAMPANILE ESLOVENO, BARILOCHE, ARGENTINA. East face first as ended 
February 17 and 18, 1960. 
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PLATE 49 Photo by David Bohn 


MOUNT LOGAN, YUKON. Camp IV (17,000 feet) with Mount St. Elias 25 air miles south, 


MOUNT HOOD, OREGON. Yokum Ridge rises from middle right. 


PLATE 50 Photo by Ray Atkeson 





vid Bohn MMM PLATE 51 Photo by Bob and Ira Spring 
south, FORBIDDEN PEAK, CASCADES, W/ASHINGTON, from north, showing 1959 route. 


LIBERTY BELL, CASCADES, from northeast. North face route is marked. 


Pure 52 Photo by Peter Schoening 





PLATE 53 


PAINE GROUP, PATAGONIA, CHILE. Southeast face of South, Central and North Towers, 


NORTH PAINE TOWER (left) AND CENTRAL PAINE TOWER. 


PLATE 54 








Photo by John Rucklidge 


ACHO (17,100 feet), SIERRA 
ADA DE COCUY, 
DLOMBIA. Richard Smythe 


poaching summit. 


PLATE 56 


ICE SCREW. 








PLATE 57 


JOHN HENRY STRONG. 
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both in the Donner Pass area and in many other sections of the mountains. 
The club itself was composed of a highly distinguished group of business 
and professional men from the Bay Area, all close friends of the Hutchin- 
sons. Not many of them were skiers. Nevertheless they congregated at the 
Lodge, near the snow-shed station of Norden, several times each winter 
for relaxing vacations in the deep snow country. Again in summer the 
Lodge became the center for pleasant periods of camping and sociability. 
No youngsters were admitted to this close-knit group of old friends, so 
that by 1954 it was clear the club would soon cease to exist. At this point 
James secured the approval of the remaining members, and the Club dis- 
banded while turning over its beautiful lodge and valuable wild acreage 
to the Sierra Club. 

Jimmy, as James was universally called by his friends, was deeply devoted 
to the Sierra Club in which he held many offices. He was made an Honorary 
Vice President of the Sierra Club in 1958. He had been a member of the 
American Alpine Club since 1905. He was also a member of the California 
Bohemian Club, the Harvard Club, University Club, and the University of 
California Faculty Club. 

Jimmy never lost his love of the high mountains. He had never been 
quite content that in his active period of exploring he had not reached the 
summit of Mount Whitney. In 1945, with his daughter Marjorie and three 
close friends, Jimmy took off from Mineral King on horseback and rode to 
the top of Whitney. They were out for a month, camping in the many lovely 
spots to be found in that region. He came home so delighted with this 
renewal of his early love that he repeated much of the same trip the follow- 
ing year at the age of 79. 

In recent years Jimmy built a comfortable cabin home in the Sierra foot- 
hill country near the little town of Jackson. From its ample porch he loved 
to look eastward across the timbered ridges to the snow-covered Crystal 
Range and Pyramid Peak 40 miles away. Much of his time was spent 
there, coming down to his home in Berkeley and his law office for two or 
three days each week. Here it was that he quietly passed away on October 
3, 1959. 

H. C. BRADLEY 
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JOHN HENRY STRONG 
1867-1960 

On January 19 of this year, the American Alpine Club’s oldest member, 
Dr. John Henry Strong, died in Santa Barbara, California, at the age of 93. 

Dr. Strong was a Baptist minister and teacher, and the son of one. Asa 
boy he loved the outdoors and used to roam the woods around Rochester, 
New York, with a pal and a gun, taking pot shots at every hawk and rabbit 
in sight. He was a hard worker at his studies and, indeed, at everything, 
well motivated, as they would call it now. His Andover schooling and col- 
lege days at Rochester University and Yale were a delight to him. From 
them he gained a sound educational background and warm friendships that 
lasted his entire life. He had a deep love for music and was exceptionally 
gifted, not only as a performer on the piano and organ but as a composer. 
“I wanted very much to be a musician,” he occasionally said in later years, 
but that his inner struggle led him finally into the Christian ministry he 
never once regretted. 

After graduating from the Rochester Theological Seminary in 1893, the 
young man’s first ministerial charge was a summer practice assignment. 
Here, as he was fond of telling, his duties included opening and sweeping 
out the church, ringing the bell, playing the organ, preaching the sermon, 
passing the plate, saying the benediction, and then locking up until the next 
service. Afterwards there were pastorates in Ohio, Connecticut and Mary- 
land, but almost as many years were spent in teaching at Rochester and at 
the Biblical Seminary in New York City. His strong religious faith, breadth 
of intellect and interest, and a truly remarkable gift for words distinguished 
him both in the pulpit and in the classroom and he left a deep and lasting 
impression on the lives of many who sat under him. 

Dr. Strong’s gentle and sensitive spirit made for a certain wear and tear 
in living, particularly in the early years. In strainful eras he always got great 
comfort from the piano, playing with his musician’s touch the exquisite 
melodies of Mozart and Beethoven. The habit of long country walks stood 
by him too, and from occasional New England camping trips he would re- 
turn rested and restored. From time to time he, and the family that he had 
by now, packed up for Europe, living en pension in university towns while 
he studied Greek, New Testament interpretation and the like. In these and 
later years he wrote many articles on religious subjects and several widely 
read books. 

With the passing of time, outside pressures and responsibilities lessened 
and a new freedom began to come into his life. At an age when most 
people’s zest for living tends to diminish, Dr. Strong took on an added 
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vigor and capacity for enjoyment that were wonderful to see. In the summer 
of 1924, when he was 57, his first mountaintop postcard arrived from 
Switzerland with the message, ‘Look where I was yesterday!”’ It came from 
Adelboden. He had been watching the climbing parties on the Wildstrubel 
through the hotel telescope. Later he stopped one of the guides homeward 
bound over the cobblestones and asked, “Ist es sehr schwer?’ The man 
allowed as how it wasn’t very difficult and suggested they tackle the peak 
next day. This they did. Dr. Strong had the time of his life. 

Seven happy climbing seasons followed. With Antoine Georges of 
Arolla, he established one of those rare and perfect climbing partnerships. 
The technique required to enable a man of his age to make the classic alpine 
tours served only to heighten the pleasure of their undertakings. The slow 
and measured pace, the carefully planned schedule, the gradually rising 
scale of difficulty, with nothing attempted before the necessary strength 
and skill were there, these made for the greatest possible enjoyment of 
what, for these two, were matchless spiritual experiences. They had over 
50 ascents together, including the Matterhorn, Weisshorn, Dent Blanche 
and Monte Rosa in the Zermatt area, the Finsteraarhorn, Wetterhorn and 
Aletschorn in the Oberland, Mont Blanc, and the top peaks of Arolla and 
the Engadine. 

Their eighth summer they had a newcomer along: Dr. Strong’s daughter. 
What an introduction to mountaineering this was for her! Her two teachers 
were endlessly patient; laughter and affection abounded. Nobody was in a 
tush. There seemed always to be time to enjoy everything, to look around, 
to assimilate the varied events and lessons of the day. On each summit they 
teally settled down. What fun to exchange cheerful comments with the 
others on top and join in when someone struck up a tune! True, this elderly 
man, now in his mid sixties, had to pay a price for every peak he climbed. 
The long descents, especially, were tiring. However, the jour de repos that 
followed each ascent invariably restored him and his past weariness seemed 
only to add to the value of what the day had brought. It was truly amazing 
to see how, on the mountain, he could give everything that was required. 
His family cherishes a snapshot taken of him in 1936 on the summit of 
the Dent Blanche, which he had climbed, in bad weather, and for the 
second time. Everyone on the mountain top on that stormy day was giving 
this 69 year old man an enthusiastic hand. 

Although Switzerland was particularly dear to Dr. Strong, he enjoyed 
other areas as well, like the high country of Colorado, the Canadian 
Rockies, and the wonderful mountaineering playground of the Tetons to 
which he returned again and again. 
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He joined the American Alpine Club in 1926 and had many warm 
friends among its members. For years it was his custom to attend the annual 
meetings. At one of them, as some may remember, he gave a delightful 
talk entitled, “Mountaineering, a Solace for Sedate Old Age.” He must 
have established some kind of record on this occasion for his remarks lasted 
exactly the 10 minutes allotted. There was also an article by him in the 
1945 issue of the A.A.]. on “Swiss Mountaineering in 1859,’ telling of 
his father’s impressions on visiting Zermatt as a young man. 

When the time finally came when he had to give up the high peaks, Dr. 
Strong accepted the fact philosophically. He was still able to walk strongly. 
Long rambles like the Héhbalm walk above Zermatt, the climb to the top 
of Buckskin Pass near Aspen and the lovely tour to Holly Lake in the 
Tetons continued to delight him. Later on, as strength dwindled, the ability 
he had always had to project himself into the lives and experiences of others 
became even more pronounced and endearing. What a wonderful listener 
he was! And he loved, of course, to think and talk about the adventures of 
the past. He continued to play his piano and to keep in touch through 
letters with a host of devoted friends. Now living in California, he never 
tired of the view from his hilltop above Santa Barbara and wrote constantly 
of the pleasure he still had in taking short walks on the trails behind 
his house. 

His last illness, fortunately, was not long and the discomforts of the 
final days did not dim for him the vision ahead. One of his remarks 
towards the end was characteristic of him and of his outlook throughout 
life. “There is a great exhilaration,” he said, ‘in being on the threshold 
of the next world.” Going from one world to the other must have been, 
for him, much like the step over a crevasse on a great mountain climb. One 
may be sure that he made it strongly and with confidence, just as he used 
to do in the happy climbing days that meant so much to him. 

ELIZABETH S. PARTRIDGE 


GEORGE E. GOLDTHWAITE 
1890-1960 
None loved better to walk in the hills of the Hudson Highlands and 
few knew more about them than did George Goldthwaite. So it seemed 
quite as George would have wished it that death came as he was on his 
way to his customary Sunday walk. His friends on the train thought he 
had fallen asleep. But it became apparent that this was no ordinary sleep— 
it was one from which there was no awakening. The strong heart, which 
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even to his latter days carried him over the hills at a pace few cared to 
match, had given out. 

George was a modest, quiet person and only a lot of conversation would 
give you a lead to what he had really done. A native of Indiana, he was a 
pilot and flight commander in World War I receiving a Distinguished 
Service Cross for his achievements. By training an electrical engineer, he 
was widely known and highly respected as an expert on rates, services and 
capitalization in public utilities. 

In the outdoors the one word that came to everyone’s lips when George 
was mentioned was ‘‘speed.”” He always traveled on the run, covering twice 
the distance most people could in the same length of time. With com- 
panions, however, he always moderated his pace to suit their ability. His 
climbing in the Tetons and the Canadian Rockies was done in the same 
impetuous manner. There was joyful vigor in everything he did. 

George’s love of the natural beauties of the country made him always 
strong for their defense against the inroads of civilization. So it was natural 
that he should serve on the Conservation Committee as his major Club 
activity. His opinions carried great weight with those who knew how care- 
fully he could document them for, no matter how strongly he believed in 
a cause, he never let fanatical emotion blind him to the practicalities of the 
situation. 


His many friends will miss George—a good companion and a moun- 
taineer who climbed for the pure joy of climbing. 
Percy T. OLTON, JR. 


LULIE NETTLETON 
1877-1960 

Miss Lulie Nettleton was born in Minneapolis, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, moved to Seattle in 1901, and lived there until her 
death on February 7, 1960. Her long life was one of outstanding service in 
three fields: education, national war service and outdoor recreation. 

She joined the Mountaineers in 1907, a month after its founding, and 
became a member of the American Alpine Club in 1915. 

As an educator she became principal of the Green Lake School and was 
chosen president of the Seattle Grade Teachers Association. 

Though she was very modest about it, she had climbed extensively in 
the Pacific Northwest and in the Alps. She had great literary ability. A 
poem she had written years earlier, “A Mountaineer’s Reverie,’ was pub- 
lished in the 1956 Mountaineer. She loved the mountains and devoted much 
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of her time on outings to the assistance of new and old climbers. Her happy 
disposition and pleasant way of life endeared her to all who knew her. 
Henry S. HALL, Jr. 


JOHN CLINTON FONDA 
1932-1960 

On February 9, 1960, while on ski patrol in the northern part of Grand 
Teton National Park, John Fonda lost his life when his skis broke through 
the ice of the Snake River. Going to his aid, the two rangers with him also 
broke through into the water. Assistant Chief Ranger Stanley Spurgeon was 
able to pull Ranger Gail Wilcox from the water, but Wilcox died from 
exposure shortly after. 

John Fonda was born in Boulder, Colorado, 28 years ago. Following his 
gtaduation from Estes Park High School he served three years in the Army, 
15 months of it in Korea. He attended the University of Colorado and was 
graduated from the University of Montana in the field of English Literature. 

During his youth and later as a Seasonal Park Ranger at Rocky Mountain 
National Park, he climbed extensively in the Colorado Rockies and made 
numerous ascents of Longs Peak. 

He served six years as a Seasonal Ranger at Grand Teton National Park, 
Wyoming, where he was permanent Park Ranger for two years prior to his 
death. During this time he climbed all of the major peaks and routes (as 
well as many lesser ones) in the Teton Range. He served for eight years as 
a key member of the Grand Teton Mountain Rescue Group. 

He is survived by his parents, his wife Jean and infant daughter Marta 
Leigh. 

None of us was able to accompany John on this “routine patrol” into 
the wilderness of a Teton winter. How, then, can we presume to know his 
thoughts during the events which led to his death? We can presume to 
understand because we knew John Fonda, we know his mountains and we 
knew him in those mountains. If you were ever on the same trail or on the 
same rope with John, then you knew him in the sense I mean. Our moun- 
tain memories of him may vary greatly in minor detail; I was with him 
here and you were with him there; the weather on one occasion fair and on 
another foul. But any memory of John contains the same picture: a man in 
enviable harmony with his surroundings. Imagine any mountain episode 
and John Fonda belonged in it. His character contained as many aspects as 
the mountain world itself, and they were always perfectly matched. 

One episode was formed by sun and leisure time in an alp near Lake of 
the Crags. John was a subtle blend of philosophic sobriety and barely con- 
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tainable joy. Another episode was shaped by intensifying storm, fingers 
threatening frostbite, and the urgency of rescuing two men from the Petzoldt 
Ridge on the Grand Teton. John became an amazing combination of selfless 
courage and meticulous caution. It was ‘“‘only natural” to find John on a 
lead rope during the ascent, establishing fixed lines for others to use and 
follow in the storm; and when he brought up the rear on descent, retriev- 
ing those same lines, no one took particular notice, because John was always 
where he was needed. In any mountain episode, John was exactly the person 
his companions needed, be it leader, philosopher or clown. 

Where does the mountain stop and the valley begin? With John there 
seemed no clear distinction. If he had a way with mountains, he had a way 
with people as well, regardless of terrain. By virtue of his natural compas- 
sion, his sincere concern, his native understanding, people brought their 
problems to John and he received them. 

Knowing John and knowing his mountains, I believe we can appreciate 
his emotions as he and two other Teton rangers headed for Berry Creek on 
skis. We might appreciate his expectant state as he went about his prepara- 
tions; his eager anticipation of the departure. Few features of nature’s 
beauty would escape John’s eye on this trip. Throughout the morning a 
sprinkling of fluffy flakes fell slowly about him, and John would let his 
mind wander to examine their texture, to note the smooth line traced by 
their descent. His well-trained skis would find their own way across the 
gentle slopes, leaving John free to enjoy the long-awaited trip into winter. 

As well as we knew John, we cannot follow him beyond this point. We 
can say very little. When nature’s perversity ordained the ice to break, when 
snow and ice and John were drawn so suddenly into the moving water of 
the Snake River, John was completely helpless in his own mountains. 

When the ice cracked John might have been startled, but I am sure he 
was not surprised, for John was fully aware of the fickle side of nature. 
He was fully aware that a man who chooses to live with nature must accept 
the possibility of encountering her perversity. But this knowledge in no 
way lightens the shock we all feel in his tragic death. We can attempt to 
be philosophic, but in the end those of us who were his friends have lost 
immeasurably by his death, and when we return to the mountains, we will 
find a cherished part of them missing. 

RICHARD M. EMERSON 
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UNITED STATES 
Alaska 
Mount Iliamna, Chigmit Mountains, Aleutian Range. During the week 
of June 1 to 7 Helga Bading, Erik Barnes, Gregg Erickson, and I made the 
first ascent of Mount Iliamna (10,016 feet), following two unsuccessful 
attempts by other parties in 1958. The Iliamna Volcano, the second highest 
peak of the Aleutian Range, is about 100 miles south of Anchorage. We 
were dropped by pilot Widgeon at Chinitna Bay and spent one and a half 
days fighting alder brush, wading waist deep streams, killing mosquitoes 
and avoiding bears until we had walked about 10 miles up West Glacier 
Creek. From there we walked up Umbrella Creek and the lower Umbrella 
Glacier. On an exposed rock cleaver at 3700 feet we made our climbing 
camp. The weather had been overcast during most of our approach and 
from the previous days’ weather trends we felt that our best time for climb- 
ing the mountain would be at night. Knowing that there is no real darkness 
in Alaska in June, we left camp at 6:30 P.M. and climbed into a 5000-foot 
ceiling under the false assumption it would lift with us. Almost the entire 
climb, including the brief stop on the summit, was made with virtually no 
visibility. The climb alternated between floundering through waist-deep 
snow while probing for crevasses, plodding up endless crusted slopes and 
navigating from memory from aerial photos. We dropped off trailmarkers 
for the return. The highest point was reached at 2 A.M. June 4 amidst snow 
flurries, an estimated 25 mph wind and a temperature of 20°. Our descent 
was uneventful. When we left climbing camp to descend, we got our first 
view of Iliamna. We rafted down West Glacier Creek to avoid the alder 
brush and arrived at Chinitna Bay half a day ahead of the scheduled ren- | 
dezvous with our airplane. 
Pau B. Crews, Mountaineering Club of Alaska 


Mount Redoubt, Chigmit Mountains, Aleutian Range. Reconnaissance of 
Mount Redoubt (10,197 feet) showed the most feasible route to lead up 
a glacier on the northeast face. This glacier is the starting point of Redoubt 
River, which flows 15 miles east to Cook Inlet about 12 miles north of Polly 
Creek. Jon Gardey, Gene Wescott, Finley Kennel, and Charles Deehr were 
flown to the beach at Polly Creek on August 23. We hiked nine miles north 
along the beach towards Redoubt River, forced against the cliffs: by a high 


Note: All dates refer to 1959 unless stated otherwise. 
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tide. To reach the Redoubt River bar we traveled through almost impen- 
etrable alder brush at a rate of one-quarter mile per hour. We continued up 
stream, making many harrowing crossings of the swollen river in intermit- 
tent rain. Hindered by fog and inadequate maps, we made our way through 
the complex of moraines and small glaciers on the fourth day to a rather 
large, flat glacier field situated at 4000 feet just below the northeast face. 
August 28 dawned clear and observation of the face revealed no complete 
route to the summit ridge. We headed off through the confusion of séracs 
and avalanche slopes, finding a way through or around all obstacles. All of 
us were surprised when we reached the summit ridge at 9500 feet. A steep 
tidge of hard snow led upwards and by 2 P.M. we became the first to stand 
on the summit. Snow conditions were excellent and made an otherwise dif- 
ficult and dangerous route into a fascinating and intricate climb up the face. 

The return to Polly Creek was made in beautiful weather on the seventh 
day after our arrival. Two flights in rather inclement weather by Frank 
Lambrecht brought the party to Anchorage, ending a very satisfying trip 
of nine days. 

CHARLES DEEHR, JON GARDEY, GENE WESCOTT, Alaska Alpine Club 


Mount Marcus Baker, Chugach Range. Mount Marcus Baker (13,176 
feet), the highest peak of the Chugach Range, was first climbed in 1938 by 


Bradford Washburn and party. (A.A.J., 1939, 3:3, pp. 255-264.) Later 
unsuccessful attempts to climb the mountain were made by Paul Crews and 
John Johnston of Anchorage in 1956 and 1957 up the Matanuska Glacier. 
On August 29, Crews, Hans Metz, Gregg Erickson, and I started up the 
Matanuska Glacier from the Glenn Highway. Marcus Baker presents no 
serious technical difficulties from the north side, the real difficulty being 
the perennial bad weather and the 30 mile approach chopped up by numer- 
ous crevasses and icefalls. On the evening of the fourth day we made our 
climbing camp on the north ridge at 9000 feet, approximately 1000 feet 
lower than Washburn’s highest camp in 1938. Next morning, after great 
difficulty with frozen boots, we started the final climb at 7:30 A.M. It was 
overcast and snowing lightly; temperature was 20°. After plowing through 
deep powder snow up the ridge to a large gendarme at about 10,500 feet, 
we strapped on crampons and climbed a 40° ice slope to a saddle at 11,200 
feet. The weather broke momentarily and we were able to look down the 
Knik Glacier and at the mountains around it. From the saddle the going 
was slow through knee-deep powder snow. The visibility dropped to a few 
hundred feet and we took care to mark our trail with willow-wands. It was 
3:15 P.M. when we reached the north peak, 12,250 feet. The wind was 
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blowing an estimated 25 mph, temperature about 5° F. Through drifting 
clouds we saw the main peak, three miles away and 900 feet higher, but lack 
of daylight forced us to turn back. Camp was reached at dusk. The trip 
down the glacier took three days. Although we had not reached the main 
peak because of time limitations and a misplaced “high” camp, we still had 
made the second ascent of the north peak and were the first party to walk a 
round trip on the Matanuska Glacier—about 80 miles in seven days. 
HELGA BaDING, Mountaineering Club of Alaska 


“Bashful Peak,” Chugach Range. ““Bashful Peak” (about 8050 feet) was 
named unofficially by MCA members because it hides behind another tall 
mountain. On the evening of July 17, Helga Bading, Rodman Wilson, Paul 
Crews, Gregg Erickson, and I left the south end of Eklutna Lake (about 40 
miles northeast of Anchorage) and packed up the Eklutna River for about 
five miles. After a 4 A.M. start, we left our packs on a dead glacier at 4000 
feet and proceeded up the steep west ridge of “Bashful Peak.” In cloudy 
weather and a foot of new snow we climbed over many small peaks on the 
ridge. One rope climbed up a short face to find themselves on a knife edge 
covered with ice looking down a 4000-foot drop. Fog covered the moun- 
tain top and would just clear enough for us to see a higher top each time 


we climbed a peak. Suddenly it cleared and above us rose the peak of 
“Bashful” gorgeously outlined against blue skies. We climbed on. At 3:30 
P.M. we reached the peak. The five of us barely fitted; it fell straight down 
on both sides. The descent to camp took us four and one-half hours. 
JOHN H. JOHNSTON, Mountaineering Club of Alaska 


Valdez Glacier Region. Although the Valdez Glacier region is one of the 
most historical areas of Alaska because it was used by thousands of pros- 
pectors during the gold rush of 1898 as a route into the interior, apparently 
no climbing party had ever visited the area before our 1959 expedition. Our 
party consisted of Charles D. Warren, Boyd Everett, Ralph Marron, and 
Lawrence Nielsen as leader. The members arrived in Valdez about the 
middle of June, and a few days later bush pilot Layton Bennett landed us 
about 20 miles up the glacier near the pass between the Valdez and Klutina 
Glaciers. We immediately started for the extreme head of the glacier about 
eight miles to the west, dragging a sled and carrying packs. Our objective, 
Mount Cashman (8200 feet), rises a half mile above the pass between the 
Valdez and Tazlina Glaciers as an immense pile of rotten slate and gray- 
wacke rock. Though technically not difficult, the climb took 2314 hours of 
continuous, careful, roped climbing because of the treacherous nature of the 
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rock. In addition to Mount Cashman, two other climbs were made on the 

aks along the north wall of the Valdez Glacier; these were named Mount 
Brown (6300 feet) and Mount Mahlo (6300 feet) after Lt. Brown, 
who was in the party that explored the glacier in 1898, and Emil Mahlo, 
who made the first map of the glacier in the same year. Brown was a 
thrilling snow climb made in a ‘“‘white-out.”” Mahlo, which is just east of 
Brown, was climbed from Base Camp by its east ridge. This was an easy 
climb, alternating between snow and rock. Nearly the full length of both 
the Valdez and Klutina Glaciers was visible from its summit. The same day 
Boyd and Ralph also climbed Townsend Peak (called Summit Peak by the 
1898 prospectors), which rose about 700 feet above our base camp. 

After exploring the whole Klutina Glacier, camp was moved down the 
Valdez Glacier to a point about 10 miles from its terminus. Along the way 
we found hundreds of items, such as shovels, oil stoves, and pieces of tents 
melting out of the ice from the gold rush days. Our next objective was 
Abercrombie Mountain (6950 feet)—a spectacular peak with great rock 
faces a mile high on its south and west sides and with its north face covered 
by ice broken into a maze of crevasses and icefalls. The only safe route 
required a hike of nearly 16 miles and as many hours. The first four hours 
of the climb were in a ‘“‘white-out,’’ which, to say the least, made route 
finding difficult. Eventually we climbed above the clouds into bright sun- 
light. From the summit of Abercrombie only the tops of the highest peaks 
showed through the clouds. This mountain, which is between. the first and 
second tributaries of the Valdez Glacier, was named for Captain Aber- 
crombie, who led several expeditions to the area and who was the builder of 
the Government pack trail up the Lowe River which spelled the end of the 
Valdez Glacier route in 1899. The final climb was of Prospectors Peak 
(5516 feet). This peak was mostly a pleasant walk with some fast glissad- 
ing on the return trip. Prospectors Peak is south of the first tributary of the 
Valdez and north of the Camicia Glacier. It is visible from the town of 
Valdez. 

The Valdez Glacier offers no difficulties to an experienced party. 
Although there are several icefalls or badly crevassed areas along the way, 
toutes can be picked through or around them. During the course of our 
various wanderings, we traveled nearly 150 miles on glacier ice. The climbs 
of Mounts Cashman, Brown, Mahlo, and Abercrombie Mountain were 
undoubtedly first ascents. Prospectors Peak and Townsend Peak may also 
have been first ascents, but some prospector may have reached their summits 
ahead of us. 

LAWRENCE E. NIELSON 
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W orld’s Record Mountain Landing by Air on Mount Sanford, Wrangell 
Range. (This also appears in Appalachia, December, 1959.) Your cortes- 
pondent well remembers reading of the Mallory-Irvine Everest climb in 
1924, and the accompanying speculation in popular publications to the 
effect that before long we might expect men to land by parachute, or other. 
wise by air, thus “conquering” the summit of Mount Everest. And he 
agreed very strongly with the mountaineering fraternity of the day that this 
would be a very wnsporting thing indeed. But prospects, and one’s views of 
things, change. Now, some 35 years and a millennium of scientific “prog. 
ress” later, it seems that landings by men on the moon are a much more 
imminent prospect than flights by men to landings on the summit of Mount 
Everest. And, on the other hand, airborne landings and take-offs among 
lesser peaks have come to seem quite a sporting thing indeed. 

These were the thoughts coming to mind during the writer's participa- 
tion, as pilot-owner of the Supercub ski-plane, in the flights which on June 
9 of this year unofficially set what is apparently a world’s altitude record to 
date for landings and take-offs by aircraft of any type. They were carried 
out at increasing altitudes upon the sides, and finally the summit, of Mount 
Sanford (16,200 feet), highest peak of the Wrangell Range in Alaska. 
Activated as Project Sanford by Maj. Gen. G. C. Mudgett, C.G., U. S. 
Army, Alaska, the 80th Trans. Co. (Light Helicopters) was assigned the 
carrying out of operations under Major Wm. D. Usher, company com- 
mander. With three H-21 (twin-rotor) helicopters and a total complement 
of some 30 men, seven of whom were helicopter pilots, the expedition 
departed from Fort Richardson, near Anchorage, toward the end of May, 
the base-camp party and mountain ground party going by truck, and the air 
party flying, to the F.A.A. airfield at Gulkana. Here expedition headquar- 
ters were set up at the edge of the airfield, near the aircraft. The military 
purpose of the project was to explore the capabilities of the new twin-rotor 
helicopters in logistic support of mountain ground forces, and also possible 
high-altitude rescue of stranded mountain climbers and downed airmen. 

The expedition pilots and mountain ground party were volunteers among 
whom personal interest and enthusiasm ran high, especially to better the 
prior helicopter record of landings on Pikes Peak. Highest prior landings 
and take-offs by any type aircraft, fixed wing or rotary, appear to have been 
those made by Hermann Geiger in the Alps at around 14,300 feet on Monte 
Rosa, in a similar type Supercub ski-plane. 

Between intermittent spells of impossible flying weather, a mountaineer 
ing ground party of six under Hans Wagner, USARAL civilian mountain- 
eering instructor, and also a communications party of three, were carried by 
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the H-21’s across the 42 miles of wilderness tundra to 7300 feet on the 
north slopes of Mount Sanford. Here the communications unit was estab- 
lished at the highest point of suitable “dry ground” short of the mountain’s 
glacial mantle. 

In part by climbing on foot, and in part—especially as to tents, equipage 
and rations—airlifted by the H-21’s, the mountaineering ground party suc- 
cessively occupied camps at 10,800 feet and at 13,200 feet, the latter in the 
saddle immediately northwest of the summit. Several days were allowed at 
each of these steps to permit reasonably comfortable acclimatization. 

Your correspondent had the honor, which he greatly appreciated from the 
sporting point of view, of being the pilot invited to make all the first aircraft 
landings with his small ski-plane, the helicopters to follow. To enhance 
overall safety it was decided that immediately prior to the attempted high 
landings at least three of the mountaineering ground party should occupy 
the summit by climbing from the well-established 13,200-foot camp. Their 
presence assisted pilot depth-perception on this otherwise rather featureless 
snow surface, and also a pennant streamer they carried provided unmistak- 
able wind directions for the summit landings. These last proved not difficult 
and, in the case of your correspondent’s ski-plane, easier than some of the 
landings lower on the mountain slopes. Reason: a dome, in fact a summit 
dome, is an ideal shape upon which to land a ski-plane, since it is possible to 
land into the wind going uphill and thus slow down quickly; and then for 
the take-off, and even without turning the ship around, it is possible (if one 
has contrived to come to rest right on the top) to take off still into the 
wind, but now going downhill, which makes for a more buoyant take-off. 

Two of the three H-21’s carried out summit landings (the third was 
plagued by mechanical difficulties at the wrong time), the pilots being 
Lieutenants D. A. Ruskauff and E. A. Spencer, and Chief Warrant Officers 
J. A. Williams and H. A. Bunnell. The two helicopters landed empty, with 
only the two pilots aboard; then each lifted off one of the ground party, 
finally leaving Hans Wagner, leader of the ground party, to descend alone 
to the 13,200-foot camp. From this, following two days of immediately en- 
suing storm, all were subsequently removed by helicopter on June 11. 

This account would be incomplete without adding that, because of the 
happy informal spirit of the pilots, this military project had more of the 
oldtime lighthearted atmosphere of expeditions undertaken with simplicity 
and for pleasure—instead of being just another mechanical manifestation of 
the guided-missile age in the name of the great god Science (which, from a 
bare recitation of the facts only, it might appear to be). With a ski-plane 
small enough so that the flyer himself can start it by hand-turning the pro- 
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peller; light enough so that he can step back to the tail, pick this up in his 
hands, and by walking turn the whole little aircraft around to set down into 
the direction of take-off; and, when airborne, sufficiently uncomplicated so 
that with his fingers he can directly feel the air pressures of flight on his 
elevator and aileron control surfaces—this, your correspondent submits, is 
the least organized, least recognized, least spoiled sport, and the most sub- 
lime of them all! It might belong to aviation or to mountaineering, and it 
could at least be known to literature. But look in vain—even in Bartlett— 
for these lines of Tennyson which most perfectly express the feeling of 
the thing: 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands, 

Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls, 
He watches from his mountain walls, 


And like a thunderbolt he falls. 
TERRIS MOORE 


Mount Kimball, Alaska Range. In June a party from the Alaska Alpine 
Club, consisting of Charles Deehr, Finley Kennel, and me, attempted un- 
climbed Mount Kimball (9680 feet), which is located on the Mount Hayes 
A-2 quadrangle. We were flown into the Slate Creek mining camp near the 
Chistochina Glacier after an unsuccessful attempt to walk in 30 miles 
through brush and snow. A day of snowshoeing up the glacier gave the first 
view of the mountain and the proposed routes. From the south the peak 
shows a steep pyramid covered with broken-up ice and rime which over- 
hangs 200 feet on the west ridge. The southeast ridge leads up to a face and 
must be approached either up a spectacular icefall, or by a four-mile trav- 
erse along a ridge with four peaks over 9000 feet high. A steep rock and 
snow ridge which leads up from the south glacier field seemed to offer the 
only hope, although it had several gendarmes and led steeply into the ice 
and rime near the top. The summit itself, a steep horn, could not be seen 
from below at this distance. We took a day moving up to Base Camp at 
6500 feet on the glacier below the peak and reconnoitering the south ridge. 
Three days were spent waiting for weather and for 10 inches of new snow 
to settle and stop avalanching. A summit attempt was begun at 2:00 A.M. 
in the Alaskan summer twilight. A large gendarme at 8000 feet on the 
south ridge proved very difficult to traverse. Two leads on the east side took 
about an hour and a half. We decided that it was unsafe to continue, as the 
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route seemed possible only when the snow and rocks were frozen in. The 
route above this gendarme consisted of a knife-edged ridge with three more 
gendarmes to traverse and then ice blocks and rime above, which did not 
look inviting but under better snow conditions might go. The party then 
reconnoitered the northwest side of the mountain by climbing a steep ava- 
lanche slope at the northwest end of the cirque. The north side of the moun- 
tain was deep in powder snow, and the glacier was much more broken up 
than the one on the southern side. The north ridge was difficult to approach 
through three miles of crevasse field, then up a wall at the end of the cirque. 
The lower north ridge looked possible, but led steeply up into the same 
sort of rime ice as the southern ridges and did not warrant a full-scale 
attempt under these snow conditions. 

Walking out, the party found the crevasse field on the south side even 
mote difficult with rapidly melting snow bridges. The mountain is a real 
challenge and may be possible only with the better snow conditions which 
may come later in the summer or in the fall. 

GENE Wescott, Alaska Alpine Club 


Attempt on Mount McKinley. Dr. George Cloutier, Gary Kenwood, 
Henry Marshall and Theodore Anderson reached 17,000 feet on the west 
buttress route of Mount McKinley before being turned back by adverse 
weather. After being airlifted to the Kahiltna Glacier, they began their 
ascent on April 26 and left the mountain on May 13. 


East Face of La Pérouse, Fairweather Range. This 7000-foot high face is 
of mixed snow, ice and rock. Parts of it were very difficult, up to difficult 
class 6. The ice lies at angles from 50° to 65° and the face is swept by 
tock fall and avalanches. The rock is extremely rotten. This face simply 
could not be climbed when the sun was on it; avalanches do not stop all day. 
For that reason we planned to climb in the semi-dark Alaskan night, start- 
ing at 3 P.M. We were lucky and the condition of the ice was perfect. The 
first part of the climb was up a ridge which was often difficult and which 
had rotten rock. The ridge meets a rock face, which we climbed for 500 feet. 
This, too, was difficult and of bad rock. Above was steep ice, which aver- 
aged from 55° to 60°. In the middle of this section the route led by some- 
thing I have never seen before: a 200-foot ice overhang. The whole climb 
was a race with the sun, but we reached the summit ridge at 5 A.M. Our 
toute had led us to the eastern summit of La Pérouse (ca. 10,000 feet), 
from which a ridge runs to the main summit. We imagine that it would have 
taken us three to five hours more, but we did not try to reach the main sum- 
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mit. We spent the next day on the summit ridge, since the southern face and 
a couloir we had to descend was swept incessantly by avalanches. We had 
to wait nearly a full day, until 2 A.M., before the snow was frozen hard and 
safe to start our descent. The climb was made on June 15 to 17. My climb. 
ing companion was Richard Griesmann, of Seattle. (The first ascent of La 
Pérouse was made in 1942 by a U. S. Geological Survey party. A.A_],, 


1953, 8:3, p. 434.—Editor.) 
LEOPOLD SCHEIBLEHNER 


Washington—Cascades 

Mount Rainier, Tahoma Cleaver. On June 6, Paul Bellamy, Tony Hovey, 
Don Keller, Herb Steiner, and Klindt Vielbig left the Tahoma Creek 
Campground enroute to the Tahoma Cleaver, the last major unclimbed ridge 
on Mount Rainier. They took the Emerald Ridge trail to the point where the 
moraines of the Tahoma and South Tahoma glaciers converge and followed 
the South Tahoma Glacier on its south edge to about 7000 feet, where they 
crossed to its north edge. The ascent continued, keeping to the right of 
several rock islands and buttresses to about 8500 feet, where the Tahoma 
Cleaver begins. Here the flat, cleaver crest was followed, until they were 
forced onto the snow slopes on the left (north) at about 9200 feet. A small 
snow col at 10,000 feet, immediately above the base of two colorful rock 
towers proved to be the highest feasible campsite on the ridge. Early on the 
morning of June 7 the climb was continued upward on steep snow slopes 
toward a sharp, prominent gendarme on the ridge at 11,700 feet. They 
turned the gendarme on the right, some 200 feet below the ridge crest, and 
traversed the steep snow slopes on the south side of the ridge to the base of 
a huge rock buttress which apparently blocks the ridge crest. Observers of 
the ridge had long considered this buttress, sometimes referred to as “The 
Black Triangle,” to be the key to the climb, and so it proved to be. Forty 
feet to the left (north) of the buttress, a 20-foot pitch on solid rock was 
selected, and this vertical pitch was followed by some 200 feet of touchy 
climbing to the steep, loose ridge crest. Rockfall was a hazard from the 
base of the buttress to the snow saddle at its top. The climb was continued 
to the northeast on a broad, steeply inclined snow ledge to its end at 13,700 
feet, where it drops off to the Tahoma Glacier. The party continued on pre- 
cipitous ledges around the corner to the right for 300 feet, where séracs 
were crossed to the summit ice cap. No problems are encountered from here 
to the crater rim. The ascent from the high camp to the top of the ridge 
required 11 hours. 


Little Tahoma. North Face. This peak, adjacent to Mount Rainier, 1s 
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pyramid shaped and composed of disintegrating volcanic rock. The north 
face has long been considered a suicide route. Few climbers have seriously 
probed for a way up, since the steep, 2000-foot rock- and snow-banded 
slopes have borne the stigma of rockfall in the extreme. On Monday, June 
22, after five years of planning and observation, Gene Prater and I left the 
shelter at Summerland at midnight, and in the light of a brilliant full 
moon, ascended Meany Crest and traversed to the notch between Little 
Tahoma and Peak 8849. Already roped, we donned crampons and 
descended the steep ice and snow to the Emmons Glacier. We had some 
trouble reaching it over a large moat. The shattered condition of the glacier 
slowed our ascent, and we finally crossed a large crevasse at 9000 feet to 
avoid further loss of time in route finding, a maneuver involving some del- 
icate ice climbing. We arrived at the base of the prominent ice and snow 
slope on Little Tahoma’s north face at 4:00 A.M. Having had previous 
experience with rockfall, every precaution was taken to minimize its 
dangers. We had selected our time carefully, taking advantage of a recent 
snowfall and prevailing cool weather. After close scrutiny of the intended 
route, we were relieved to see no sign of the usual dirty streaks from rock- 
fall. We turned the left (east) end of the schrund by climbing 60 feet up a 
vertical cliff of loose, rotten rock, then continued to the right on a fragile 
snow ledge extending back to the main slope, the most delicate pitch of the 
climb with little or no protection for the leader. We crossed the ledge on all 
fours to lessen the strain. The climb continued up the left side of the steep, 
hard-crusted snow slope to the base of a prominent rock band which crosses 
the face about midway to the summit. Traversing to the left, with this rock 
band affording protection from the rockfall, we reached the snow terrace 
above by a break in its eastern end. We traversed upwards to the eastern end 
of the rock band immediately below the summit cliffs, then through a gap 
to the narrow snow ledge extending along the base of the summit cliff. At 
this point, at 8:00 A.M., because of extreme fatigue and the hazardous con- 
dition of the rock in the last 300 feet, we decided to forego an attempt on 
the final slightly overhanging pitch. We traversed downward on the upper 
Fryingpan Glacier on the east side of the peak to the standard route, which 
we ascended to the summit. 
Davip MAHRE, Yakima Cascadians 


Little Tahoma, Northeast Ridge and Face. A patty composed of Bob 
McCall, Dave Mahre, and Lex Maxwell climbed this previously untried 
toute on August 23. From a high camp at Summerland, they ascended 
Meany Crest and traversed the Fryingpan Glacier to the col between Little 
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Tahoma and Peak 8849. From here the ascent was largely determined by the 
location of crevasses and the avoidance of rockfall channels. Steep ice fre- 
quently required the use of ice pitons for safety. The major cliff band at the 
9500-foot level was passed on the east. The summit ridge was reached by 
passing the right skyline pinnacle on the north and ascending a difficult 
80° foot rock pitch slightly east of the pinnacle. The summit ridge was 
traversed first on the south by walking about two rope lengths over loose 
shingle rock to a notch where the three succeeding pinnacles were climbed 
directly to reach the summit. The climb was primarily class 4, and required 


nine hours. 
LEX MAXWELL 


Liberty Bell Mountain, North Face Variant. On July 4, Fred Beckey and 
I climbed a new route on the east side of the north face of Liberty Bell 
Mountain. This impressive face, together with an even more impressive and 
very formidable east face, will undoubtedly become the playground for 
some of the Cascades’ most difficult technical climbs. There are now four 
routes on the mountain, and since ours was only the fourth ascent, no route 
has been repeated. The previous ascent of the north face had been made in 
1956 by Hans Kraus and John Rupley, who came up the couloir, entering 
the west side of the north face, and then proceeded directly up as the couloir 
went left. We went up from the same point, then diagonalled to the left 
instead of directly up. This took us up some 300 feet, and to the east side of 
the face. Here some 500 feet of climbing brought us to the summit. The 
climbing was mostly class 4, with a pitch of medium 5 and another of 
hard 5, the latter involving two aid pitons. In all, about 12 pitons were 
used. Upon reaching the summit, we watched with fascination the oncom- 
ing storm that was about to engulf us. On the descent I discovered that the 
“regular” route (regular only because it was the first one climbed) has one 
very respectable pitch that will no doubt turn many back. All told, we had 


packed in, climbed Liberty Bell, and packed out in the same day. 
EDWARD Cooper, Seattle Mountaineers 


Mount Stuart, Northeast Face. After an overnight stay at Ingalls Lake, 
two and one-half miles from the North Fork of the Teanaway River road, 
in August Don Anderson, Dick Hebble, Dave Mahre, and Gene Prater 
made a rapid trip across Stuart Pass, Goat Pass, descended to and traversed 
below the Stuart Glacier, and at 6:30 A.M. strapped on crampons beside the 
Ice Cliff Glacier. Crossing to the east of the glacier, with two ice pitons for 
safety below the ice cliff, we climbed on rock past the 100-foot ice cliff 
that goes from wall to wall in the glacier’s trough. Here we chose a route up 
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the edge of the wall above. We made good progress until the short faces 
with apparently good cracks for handholds between the sloping ledges 
turned out to be smooth, vertical walls, needing pitons for direct-aid climb- 
ing. At this point Mahre and I took what we hoped to be a route to a snow- 
ledge in mid-face, and Anderson and Hebble stayed on the right edge. Both 
routes required tension climbing. The others had one tension pitch, using 
two bolts with several pitons. The fractures in the rock are so recent that 
weathering has yet to provide good friction and handholds, especially 
toward the center of the face. Since they had found access to the slabs 
above this first 1000-foot section, we made a long traverse to their route 
past the only tree on this face. Easier rock, not requiring anchored belays, 
made it possible for us all to attain a quick 500 feet, until we reached 
another vertical section, probably the crux of the climb. Mahre led the first 
half, a 40-foot class 5 lead requiring extremely delicate balance climbing. 
Prater led the easier overhanging chimney above, after which the second 
rope was belayed up as darkness fell. A generous sandy ledge was soon 
located in the dark. With an anchor, we four made a sitting bivouac, drows- 
ing off to the echoes of toppling séracs crashing down the 1000 feet to the 
Ice Cliff Glacier. At sunup we decided to follow the north aréte route, done 
in 1956 by Claunch and Rupley (A.A.J., 1957, 10:2, pp. 144-145), rather 
than the more difficult Mahre and Prater variation of 1958, which finishes 
on the northeast face after traversing out on the upper face from the north 
aréte. Easy slabs lead 500 feet up the crest of the north aréte below the 
North Buttress. In three hours from the bivouac all four were on top. 
Descent was via Ulrich’s Couloir on the south side. 
GENE PRATER, Yakima Cascadians 


Northwest Face of Forbidden Peak. The northwest face of Forbidden 
Peak, one of the most attractive in the Cascade Pass area and the longest on 
this popular alpine peak, has interested many climbers in the past few years. 
Other parties had attempted it by various approaches, but had not pro- 
gressed more than a few hundred feet up its exposed slabs. It is difficult of 
access. Leaving the end of the road early in the afternoon in mid-July, Ed 
Cooper and I climbed over the Sharkfin col, traversed the long Boston 
Glacier and the far end of the north ridge, and slabbed down the northwest 
glacier to the rock spur that cleaves the center of the face. We climbed and 
chopped through a little icefall and worked onto the rock just at nightfall. 
In an hour we had climbed 300 feet. We chose the mossiest of four reason- 
ably suited bivouac spots. In the morning we began the serious climbing, 
which varied between fourth and fifth class. Our line led directly to the 
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summit. We alternated the lead, usually placing a piton at a belay spot and 
one during the first portion of the lead. The granite was quite firm, but 
slabby. Some sections were delicate. Much of the climbing was a combina. 
tion of Bramani-friction and laybacks against exfoliation flakes. A final lead 
up a snow wall led us to the summit of 8 a.M. We descended the normal 


route. 
FRED BECKEY 


Shark fin Tower from the West Notch. A new route was made on June 20 
on Sharkfin Tower, which lies between Forbidden and Boston Peaks. The 
first ascent had been made from the notch to the east, and the south face has 
c’ ~ been climbed. This route is from the west notch. Our approach was 
from the south across the snowfields. We climbed two routes up the second 
buttress to the west of the prominent snow gully immediately below the 
tower. Leon Blumer, trip leader, led a party up the right or eastern side of 
the buttress, while Les McDonald’s group climbed up the left, beginning 
with a pendulum rappel from the foot of the other route. Here and on the 
west side of the tower, the rock slopes the wrong way, but it is solid and 
pleasant except where wet. Crossing the snow to the notch west of the tower, 
Leon led up the face, rather than the ridge, towards its right or southwest 
side. Then Les led right to the edge up cracks and slabs, which were fairly 


broken, but which slanted the wrong way below a shallow scoop which 
looked like a possible route straight up. However, he chose to go around 
the edge and for five or six feet over an overhang, where stirrups were used. 
We crossed a little chimney onto easy ledges over which we scrambled to 
the summit. About four pitons were used for safety and two for the 


stirrups. 


ELFRIDA Picou, Alpine Club of Canada 


Mount Shuksan, Traverse from Cloudcap Peak via Jagged Ridge. The 
morning of July 11 found John Meulemans, Irene Whittlerova, and Tony 
Hovey in the rugged Nooksack cirque, gazing along the length of Jagged 
Ridge beginning with Cloudcap Peak and ending in the flat Crystal Glacier, 
which, in turn, leads to the summit of Mount Shuksan. We reached the 
summit of Cloudcap Peak at 4:30 P.M. (this being only the fourth ascent 
of the peak), and a look down the length of Jagged Ridge convinced us 
that any route we could hope to complete in the time available would be 
one that contoured many of the towers and steps that form the spine of this 
dissected rib. Descending Cloudcap by its southwest face, we bivouaced on a 
sloping heather and rock shelf, sleeping pleasantly on the stones of our tilt- 
ing bed until 2:00 a.m. After a rapid crossing of a small glacier, we began 
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contouring the many rock buttresses that flank the towers of Jagged Ridge. 
The climbing was easy, and we constantly pressed forward to be sure that 
we could link this route to the Crystal Glacier. Finally, a slanting snow 
finger, some steep rock scrambling, a final traverse across the upper Crystal 
Basin, and we reached the broad summit plateau. Shortly after, we were on 
top of the summit pyramid after a unique and beautiful climb. We quickly 
descended the summit pyramid and then completed the east to west traverse 
of the mountain by way of the normal route to Lake Ann and the Mount 


Baker Lodge. 
ANTHONY F. Hovey 


East Peak of Ingalls Peak, Southeast Face. This ascent was made in the 
fall by Gene Prater, Don Anderson, and Jim Richardson. There was some 
class 5 climbing involved, and the total ascent required slightly over four 
hours. 

Mount Temple, East Face. The east face of Mount Temple was climbed 
for the first time by Don Claunch and Fred Beckey on June 7. From the 
Razorback-Temple col the route follows the ridge (third class) to the final 
wall. The last lead is an interesting crack, ending on a ledge just north of 
the summit block. 

Snow Creek Wall. Three routes were done on this relatively untouched 
wall during the past summer. The most interesting involved 700 feet of 
climbing, done in August on the south portion of the wall by Galen McBee 
and Ed Cooper. Over 50 pitons and five bolts were used on this two-day 
climb. The standard never dropped below class 4, and was mostly medium 
class 5, with some class 6. Double-rope climbing was necessary throughout. 

The other two routes were done on the shorter middle portion of the 
wall, one in the right-center by John Rupley, Fred Beckey, and Don 
Claunch; the other to the right in a chimney by Ed Cooper and Jack Miller. 
A wooden wedge, a bolt, and 17 pitons were used on this chimney route. 
The one route previously climbed (1958) was in the center of the middle 
portion, and was primarily class 5. 

West Tumwater Rock, Tumwater Canyon. This rock is located several 
miles west of Piton Tower, above the highway. Fred Beckey, Ed Cooper, 
and Don Claunch found some 40 feet of medium difficult tension climb- 
ing, in addition to some class 5 on the ascent. About 13 pitons were used. 

Castle Rock, Tumwater Canyon. Bruce Gibbs, Ed Cooper, and Ron Priebe 
climbed the last clean route left on this rock early in the spring. This route, 
called the “Century,” followed a long rib just to the right of the “Sabre” 
chimney, and was primarily medium sixth class. 
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Midnight Rock, Tumwater Canyon. In May, starting from approximately 
below the prominent large balanced rock, Ron Priebe, Ed Cooper, and Irv 
Dunn climbed a route which they dubbed the ‘““Widowmaker.” This class 
5-6 climb required 14 pitons. The “Great Traverse,” to the right of the 
“Twin Cracks’ route, was climbed’ on May 17 by Don Claunch, Fred 
Beckey, and Frank Tarvur. The route was primarily difficult fifth class, and 
used a number of pitons and wide wooden blocks. 

Rattlesnake Rock, Tumwater Canyon. This wall, located behind Piton 
Tower, was the scene of two new routes during the summer. The “Marl. 
boro” route, climbed by Ed Cooper and Galen McBee started up almost 
behind Piton Tower, and proved to be medium-hard class 5. The ‘‘Viceroy” 
route, climbed by Fred Beckey, Don Claunch, and Ed Cooper was mixed 
class 4 and 5. The start was made at a large cleft in the rock near its east 
corner. Many fine routes remain to be done on this wall. 

Grand Central Tower, Peshastin Pinnacles. The central chimney of the 
east face was climbed in April by Don Claunch, Ed Cooper, and Galen 
McBee. A variety of wooden wedges, wide angle pitons, bolts, and regular 
pitons were required on this class 5 climb. No details are now available on 
the new route completed by Fred Beckey and party on this tower in late 
November. 

Dinosaur Tower, Peshastin Pinnacles. A new route on the east wall of the 
north edge of the tower was done last spring by Don Claunch, Fred Beckey, 
and Frank Tarvur. This short climb is fifth class, with the exception of one 
bolt on the blank section beneath the big ridge step. 

The northwest face of Dinosaur Tower was climbed by Frank Tarvur, 
Fred Beckey, and Herb Staley. The crucial section is an overhanging section, 
climbed with several pitons and bolts for aid. 

Sheep Gap Mountain, South Face. Tony Hovey and party climbed this 
face in midsummer, and found it to be primarily class 4. The Ram’s Horn, 
a subsidiary point, has also been climbed. 

Sharkfin Tower, South Face. Taking advantage of an unusually late year, 
Ed Cooper and Cecil Bailey climbed this face in early November. Fresh 
snow was reached at 5000 feet, and the depth increased to about three feet at 
7500 feet. The traverse above cliffs to the base of the south face proved 
somewhat hazardous. The climb was done in three leads up the chimney 
which cleaves the face. Large chockstones covered with water ice provided 
interesting problems, and ledges that should have provided good belay 
points were covered with ice and snow. In midsummer the climb would 


probably be class 4. 
Vasiliki Tower, South Face. Al Murdoch and Ed Cooper made this ascent 
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in early June, following a direct line to the summit from the notch next to 
Burgundy Spire. Several hundred feet of enjoyable class 4 climbing were 
encountered. The last lead proved to be a high-angle slab capped with an 
overhang. Chinning over this on a good hold brought the party within 10 
feet of the summit. 

Baring, North Face. This frequently attempted 2000-foot overhanging 
face saw yet another attempt this summer, by Fred Beckey, Don Claunch, 
and Ed Cooper. The previous high point was reached early on the second 
day. It has now been ascertained that the upper face will hold bolts, but 
such a project will require much patience and time. 

Mount Rainier, North Ridge Routes. By completing the second ascent of 
the original Ptarmigan Ridge route this summer, Gene Prater, of Ellens- 
burg, has become the only climber to ascend all of the routes bordering and 
splitting Willis Wall. He reports that Ptarmigan is the most difficult, fol- 
lowed by Liberty and Curtis in that order. Beckey’s ascent of the ridge in 
1957 varies so greatly from the Bauer route on Ptarmigan in 1935 that it 
has come to be accepted as a completely different route. The wall has yet 
to be attempted, since it is subject to unpredictable ice avalanches from the 
glaciated summit ice-cap, and rises some 4000 feet from the upper Mowich 
Glacier cirque. 

“Scimitar” Glacier, Glacier Peak. Seeking a first ascent, Klindt Vielbig 


and party climbed this narrow, cliff-enclosed glacier on July 12, only to 
discover subsequently that it had been climbed in 1957 by Bill Prater and 
party. No previous report had been made because of confusion of nomen- 
clature, the Ellensburg party having been informed that they had climbed 
the frequently ascended South Kennedy Glacier. The route is fairly simple, 
with the exception of a large bergschrund at the mid-way point. 


Washington—Olympics 

Mount Constance, Northeast Face. In September, Richard Hebble, Jim 
Richardson and I wandered in over the ancient terminal moraines of the 
Constance valley and excavated a camp from the detritus left by a now 
extinct glacier near the valley's head. On the following morning we 
ascended to Crystal Col with the help of the first eastern glow. Descending 
the pocket glacier to the north, we were forced by a huge bergschrund into a 
moat where the ice gave us a temporary start by dropping a several-ton 
chunk of ice right in our path. Near the lower section of the glacier a prom- 
inent red dike led us up the wall. The first pitch yielded no piton cracks, and 
Dick looked nervous as he negotiated a bulge about 100 feet up on small 
holds. Above, a moderately interesting pitch brought us to a ledge where a 
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piton protected attack on the next section of the dike. Our enthusiasm was 
dampened for a short time when a very rotten section was found to be the 
key to entering the narrow chimney above. A few pitons were driven, but 
after insertion proved to be only good as wedges to loosen more rock. 
Finally a good piton gave me a chance of surviving, should the whole vein 
peel away from the face, as it threatened to do. Considerable scrambling 
and several enjoyable pitches of class 4 were encountered in the next 1000 
feet before we joined the main ridge and raced to the summit, lashed by a 


bitter wind. 
Don ANDERSON, Seattle Mountatneers 


Mount Washington, North Face. The extension of the Jefferson Lake 
road now makes this approach usable. In May Arnold Bloomer, Roy Har- 
niss, Neil Jacques, Keith Spencer, Don Anderson, Richard Hebble and 
Jerry Koch made the first ascent of this face following an approach up 
ridges, gullies and snow chutes. 

Mount Pershing from the East. This early season climb was first done in 
May from the end of the extended Jefferson Lake road by Roy Etten, Robert 
Woods, Jack Christensen and Don Bechlem. Route finding was the only 
problem. 

The Fin, West Face. This strenuous class 4 and 5 rock climb was first 
done in July by Roy Harniss and Don Anderson. The ascent is fairly short 
but touchy. 

Mount Cruiser, West Face. In July, 1959 Don Anderson and Roy Harniss 
made the first ascent of this face, which was consistently class 4 and 
required iron for safety on occasional leads. The ascent was completed in 
six hours. 

Mount Cruiser, West Face. This 250-foot wall, which was consistently 
class 5, was first done in August by Jerry Koch and Don Anderson. The 
party reports some very difficult climbing. 


Oregon 
Mount Hood, Y okum Ridge. As we swung the car up the last few switch- 


backs to Timberline, Mount Hood stood crystalline clear against the blue 
sky. There had not been many clear days like this during the present season, 
and on the chance the weather might not last, it seemed a ripe time for a 
new ice climb on the mountain. The Austrian, Leopold Scheiblehner, and | 
had some ski-mountaineering in mind, but after scanning the upper slopes 
of the mountain, we could not resist the idea of something more’ complex. 
We had heard that Yokum Ridge, on the west side, had not been done under 
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winter conditions and just seeing it from the road was a fine lure. (At the 
time we did not know that the entire ridge and buttress had never been 
climbed. Since the mock-up in the lodge did not show a dotted route, it 
aroused our curiosity. ) 

The date was April 9. At four o’clock we had strapped on our packs and 
were ski-climbing to the Illumination Saddle. Here, at 9000 feet, we pitched 
my tent in a protected saddle, cooked a quick supper and wondered how 
cold the night would be. After a winter in nightly comfort, glacier camping 
seemed a rude shock. It is not hard to oversleep, and we managed this well. 
But it was only seven and the sun had not yet reached us. Putting the cram- 
pons on, we roped immediately and crossed the saddle to the Reid Glacier. 
Here we descended and traversed to the lower flanks of Yokum Ridge. The 
knife-like blades of ice seemed like a nightmare of ice problems instead of 
aroute to the summit. With a covering of ice feathers, not a single rock was 
visible. The ridge reminded me of a serrated Alaskan one, with fluted ice 
on the south flank. Getting onto the crest was a toe and ice-pick workout— 
a strenuous one for the first cramponing of the season. Leo led this, and 
once on the ridge we alternated the lead. The climbing was easy in some 
places. In others it was delicate and exposed, and in some places it was 
unpleasantly difficult and dangerous. Because of the frost and rime forma- 
tions, the whole surface was often a buildup of frost feathers. An axe belay 
was often useless, and ice pitons could not be placed. When possible we 
kept to the wafer-thin crest and hacked out a stance. When crossing the 
flanks of the fluted walls, we could do little but hope a slip would not occur. 
Ahead all we could see was the array of glistening towers in the morning 
sun. Somewhere, 2000 feet above, was the summit of Mount Hood. Both 
the west and northwest faces of the mountain seemed smooth and gentle in 
comparison to our picket fence of whiteness. Several of the most treacherous 
pitches stand out in our minds. A mushrooming tower threatened progress 
and so Leo decided to try the south flank. After chopping downward and 
across a groove, he disappeared around a hidden corner. Some 15 minutes 
later he came into view again, cutting up a gully-wall that needed both hand- 
and footholds. We continued flanking the worst towers just under the 
crest, being careful to work into tiny belay spots on the ridge or behind 
towers. Once I chimneyed my way up a 30-foot section of vertical ice, grasp- 
ing long columns of ice feathers and pulling outwards to keep my balance 
while kicking and cutting footholds. This required great care, for the wrong 
slash of the ice axe might have brought the whole chimney wall down. It 
was a difficult and dangerous place—sometimes I could see daylight through 
the frost feathers two feet under the veneer surface. At one point Leo cut 
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some huge holds over his head and somehow swarmed up a 12-foot over. 
hang. Several times the ridge ran down into notches, and we had to reverse 
our technique or jump into little ridge platforms. On the final upper but. 
tress a zigzag ice corridor took us past the steepest profile. We climbed right 
across a fluted flank for one lead and then angled back to the top of the crest, 
Surprisingly, this section was not as difficult as the lower ridge and in due 
time we came to the broadening of the ridge, where it merged into the 
summit slopes. About one o'clock we stood on the top, facing a strong, 
biting wind. Our descent down the normal route led us soon into camp 
again. Skiing wide open, we raced for the lodge in the afternoon sun. 
FRED BECKEY 

California 

East Face of Washington Column, Yosemite. The completely overhang. 
ing, 1500-foot east face of Washington Column was first attempted by 
Warren Harding, Richard Calderwood and George Whitmore in June of 
1958. They climbed some 600 feet in two days before descending and 
leaving fixed ropes. Later, in 1958, they climbed another 200 feet higher. 
A third attempt in the spring of 1959 by Harding and G. Czamanski was 
given up after a piton pulled out. The fourth try was made by Harding, 
Charles Pratt and Steven Roper. They reached a point some 900 feet up. 
The last and final climb began on July 27 when Harding and Pratt started 
upwards to complete the first ascent four days later. In the upper part of 
the wall they were hampered by huge cracks. Between 1200 to 1400 feet 
up they had a smooth section of five successive overhangs. This required 
15 expansion bolts. They reached the top on July 30 after placing some 
250 pitons. 

North Face of Middle Cathedral Rock, Y osemite. Robert Kamps, Charles 
Pratt and Steven Roper made the first ascent of the north face of Middle 
Cathedral Rock in the summer of 1959 in two and one-half days. Yvon 
Chouinard reports that this climb, one of the finest in the Yosemite, was 
done without expansion bolts and with a minimum of direct aid. 

West Face of Mount Conness. Warren Harding and Herbert Swedlund 
made the first ascent of the west face of Mount Conness in the summer of 
1959 in three and one-half days. 


Idaho 

Chimney Rock, North Face. The first ascent of the North Face of Chimney 
Rock was made by Don Bergman and Ed Cooper in July. This is only the 
second route, and the possibility of many additional difficult routes exists. 
Easy scrambling on the northeast ridge followed by one class 4 pitch brought 
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us to a large 35° slab. Here the difficulties began, and several bolt studs 
indicated previous attempts. About 45 feet of 100° aid climbing, sepa- 
rated by one good ledge, brought us to a belay point. The weather was 
deteriorating, but since the rain could not reach us, we continued. An airy 
swing around the corner to the right (north) on a bolt, three more pitons, 
and Don was rewarded with a lightning strike nearby. We retreated with 
all possible haste, leaving our ropes in. 

Several days later we returned, prussiked up the fixed ropes, and Don 
continued his fine lead up and to the right. The crux had been passed. For 
the remaining 250 feet we alternated in three leads of class 5 climbing. On 
the summit we saw the five-foot-high cairns that are so conspicuous in the 
post cards. About 17 pitons and three wood wedges were used, almost all 
of the pitons being giant aluminum angles, needed in the very wide cracks 
on Chimney Rock. 

EDWARD Cooper, Seattle Mountaineers 


Wyoming 

Tetons. During the past summer the following new routes and first ascents 
were established on the peaks of the Grand Teton National Park. 

Table Mountain, Northeast Buttress. For several years climbers have 
peered at the three east buttresses of Table Mountain from the Lower 
Saddle of the Grand Teton. Yet they remained unclimbed until this past 
summer when two of the three were ascended. On September 6, Steve Jervis 
and Robert Page hiked into South Cascade Canyon and angled up to the 
base of the right buttress where a series of ledges led them to the bottom 
of the gully which separates the north from the central buttress. The route 
to the summit was partly in the gully and partly on the buttress immediately 
to the right of the gully. The difficulty was only moderate. 

Table Mountain, Central East Buttress. On September 7, Fred Beckey, 
Yvon Chouinard, and Ken Weeks ascended the gully separating the north 
from the central buttress only a short distance before turning left on a small 
ledge onto the central face. The route then stayed out on the middle of the 
face and consisted of difficult roped climbing all the way to the flat summit 
cap. Two difficult problems were a strenuous jam-chimney and, higher, a 
difficult move from a layback position to a mantle-shelf. 

Peak 9980, East Face. This peak, which lies between the two forks of 
Cascade Canyon, was named Yosemite Peak by the party that made the first 
ascent of the east face on September 6, Fred Beckey and Ken Weeks. Two 
broad tree-covered ledges divide the smooth east face into three equal sec- 
tions. The route followed a long chimney, which diagonals up from left to 
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right, as far as the second ledge. This ledge was then traversed out to the 
right to the crest of the ridge which forms the extreme right edge of the 
whole face. This ridge was then followed to the summit. 

Mount Owen, Crescent Aréte. On September 9 Fred Beckey and Yvon 
Chouinard made a new variation on the north ridge of Mount Owen by 
climbing the crescent-shaped aréte which arises near the beginning of the 
north ridge, curves upward between the north ridge and the northeast snow. 
fields, and ends near the base of the Great Yellow Tower. The good rock 
combined with no extreme difficulty led to a rapid climb—the summit was 
reached in eight hours from Jenny Lake. 

Symmetry Crag No. 4, South Face. William Buckingham and Fred 
Wright climbed this route on July 12, making the approach from the 
Symmetry-Ice Point saddle. The down-sloping handholds and knife-blade 
piton cracks made the climb more difficult than might be expected. 

Glencoe Spire, South Face. This route, which lies on the western portion 
of the south face, was climbed first by William Buckingham and Bea Vogel 
on July 28. From the base of the headwall below the black dike and Glencoe 
Spire and just to the east of the prominent waterfall, several hundred feet 
of black, loose chimneys were ascended to a small terrace on the south face. 
Two hundred and fifty feet of chimneys and slabs led directly toward the 
“‘prow” which can be seen from the Lower Saddle. The prow was avoided 
on the right and a steep ledge was then taken back to the left to the base of 
a 140-foot wall, which was climbed directly. Above this wall a series of 
cracks and chimneys led to the summit ridge in about three rope lengths; 
the summit was then but a scramble. 

Peak 10,497. On August 10 Graham Matthews and Irene Ortenburger 
climbed this peak which separates the two branches of Moran Canyon. An 
easy climb up the south side led to the old, crumbling summit cairn which 
contained no note. The cairn may have been built by topographers in the 
1930’s, although there was no previous recorded ascent. The name, Window 
Peak, was given after a feature in one of the south ridges. 

Peak 10,450+. This peak lies directly northwest of Cleaver Peak and 
had not been ascended prior to August 11 when Irene Ortenburger and 
Graham Matthews climbed the enjoyable ridge connecting it with Cleaver 
Peak. The appearance of this peak from their camp in the south fork of 
Moran Canyon led to their naming it, Dragon Peak. 

Middle Teton, South Ridge. On the Middle Teton between the southwest 
and southeast ridges, both of which lead to the south summit, is a jumbled 
area of rock and snow the uppermost portion of which contains a ridge 
that terminates on the southwest ridge. The first ascent of this moderate 
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ridge was made in July, 1957, by Yvon Chouinard and Ken Weeks. The 
couloir bordering the ridge on the south had been descended in 1929 by 
Fritiof Fryxell and Phil Smith. 

Nez Perce, South Face. In July, 1957, Robert Toepel, Yvon Chouinard, 
and John Lowrie climbed a difficult route more or less directly up the south 
face of Nez Perce, keeping well to the east of the south ridge route of 
Merriam, Buckingham, and Clark. It is worth noting that the rock was 
sound, even as it is on the south ridge. 

Mount Owen, South Chimney. Of the whole southeast face of Mount 
Owen, directly above the Teton Glacier, there is only one obvious line of 
weakness, a prominent deep chimney cutting up across the Fryxell route and 
finally ending in the lower portions of the upper snowfield of the Koven 
route. This was probably first climbed on August 16, 1949, by P. B. Bynton 
and C. B. Lucas; it was certainly climbed in August, 1957, by John Lowrie, 
T. Thomson, and Yvon Chouinard. 

LEIGH ORTENBURGER 


Mount Owen, Serendipity Aréte. A new route on the west side of Mount 
Owen was climbed on August 8 by Sterling Neale, Rick Medrick, Frank 
Magary, and Bill Buckingham. The route lies on a steep ridge or corner 
which runs diagonally across Mount Owen’s west face and culminates in the 
final black tower of the north ridge. From a camp at the lovely little meadow 
in Valhalla Canyon, we scrambled up a confused maze of couloirs, shelves, 
gullies and slabs, more or less along the lower part of the West Ledges 
Route, to a point where our ridge began as an indistinct rib leading up to 
a great, smooth, yellow, vertical tower. This tower was climbed via a series 
of slabs on its west side and then around the corner to the right, where 
several direct-aid pitons were used in the lower part of a chimney. Two 
more rope-lengths brought us to the spectacular knife-edged summit of this 
first tower. The second tower provided two fairly difficult pitches, and the 
third tower, really a short vertical step, was easily climbed by traversing 
out to the north and back, bringing us to the foot of the final tower. A 
seties of cracks and huge, loose flakes on its north side served to get us 
started here; several hundred feet of easy scrambling led on to the top of 
the highest tower on the north ridge, from which we climbed the summit 
knob via the regular Koven chimney. 

WILLIAM J. BUCKINGHAM 


Wind Rivers, Southern Section. On August 28 William Plummer and I 
did a new route on the east ridge of Wolf’s Head from a camp at Lonesome 
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Lake. The ridge begins at the col between ‘““Tiger Tower” and Wolf's Head, 
which would most easily be reached by climbing over “Tiger Tower” from 
the notch between it and Pingora. However, we reached the start of the 
ridge by climbing directly up the south wall of the Wolf’s Head-Tiger 
Tower col by means of a series of diagonal ledges and cracks. 

The first couple of pitches on the ridge were gentle and easy but very 
exposed, as the ridge is here less than two feet wide and drops abruptly for 
several hundred feet on either side. Above, the ridge rose more steeply for 
a few rope-lengths of pleasant climbing to where it became a fairly hori- 
zontal cockscomb of blocky granite gendarmes. The first of these was by- 
passed easily to the south into the open chimney separating it from the next. 
Passing through this chimney onto the north side of the crest, we reached 
the crux of the climb, a 15-foot traverse with no handholds across the 
70° face on a half-inch ledge. The next few towers were easily climbed or 
traversed until our progress was nearly stopped by another great, overhang. 
ing block. However, this obstacle was overcome by descending a short rotten 
chimney to the south, followed by a balance traverse into a corner; then an 
airy downward hand-traverse into a strenuous chimney, by means of which 
the crest was regained. This completed the difficulties, and the summit was 
easily reached in two or three more moderate pitches. 

A few days previously, on August 25, we climbed a new, direct variation 
on the east face of Warbonnet Peak, and on the descent, via the south slopes, 
made what we believe is a first ascent of the easy pinnacle near the base of 


the south ridge, which we called “The Gray Feather.” 
WILLIAM J. BUCKINGHAM 


Winter Ascent of Gannett Peak, Wind River Range. What appears to be 
the first winter ascent of Gannett Peak (13,785 feet) was made last winter. 
Late on December 20, Patrick Caywood, Eliot Goss, Walter Gove, Albert 
Nickerson and Leif-Norman Patterson left Burris to cross Horse Ridge and 
to ascend to the Dinwoodie Glacier in hopes of making winter ascents. From 
their second camp at the Ink Wells, Caywood and Patterson climbed rapidly 
on December 22 to the Dinwoodie Glacier to receive an airdrop, while the 
others relayed loads. Patterson (Harvard Mountaineering Club) describes 
it as follows: “At 10 A.M. Pat and I arrived at the upper end of this valley 
and placed ourselves in different strategic positions. The weather was cold 
(10°F.), clear and without wind—seemingly perfect for airdrops. When 
the plane arrived around noon, we were disappointed to see it pass too fat 
north and too high. It made three or four passes, dropping boxes, flew 
right over me in the return and dropped a last box from perhaps 1500 feet 
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up, which hit the opposite mountainside like a bomb. Thus only one of our 
seven boxes was recovered.”” They camped near timber line at the junction 
of the Dinwoodie and Gannett Glacier Canyons. On December 23 by 10 
a.M. “we had passed over the moraines and crossed the lower part of the 
Dinwoodie Glacier. The snowshoes were handy since deep snow had ac- 
cumulated between the boulders of the moraines. The glacier was also snow 
covered, although plenty of rock debris was visible. The few crevasses one 
observes on its lower part during the summer were all snow covered. The 
conditions on the mountain were very favorable—hardly any more snow 
than in summer. Only the wind, which became more chilly as we moved 
upward, reminded us of the season. The weather improved. Retreating 
clouds let the sun warm us as we quickly worked our way up the lower 
part of the southeast ridge.’ The big gendarme, the Gooseneck, was the 
only real obstacle. This they bypassed on the left. They reached the summit 
at 3 P.M. but did not return to camp until well after dark. Christmas Eve 
was spent searching in vain for the unskillful airdrop. Dwindling food 
supplies obviously counselled a return to civilization, much to their disgust 
because they are enthusiastic about the region for winter climbing. They 
retreated to the Inkwells on Christmas in a snowstorm that piled up one to 
three feet of snow. They reached their car the next day to find that ground- 
less fears had arisen for their safety. 


Colorado 
Hallett’s Peak. On July 27 Yvon Chouinard and Ken Weeks started up 


the north face of the third buttress. Instead of climbing the prominent 
chimney, we went straight up the face and rejoined the regular route at the 
next to the last patch. No direct aid was used. This variation was con- 


siderably more difficult than the regular route. 
YVON CHOUINARD, Yosemite Climbing Club 


The Diagonal, East Face of Longs Peak. The “Diagonal” spans the east 
face of Longs Peak between Stettner’s Ledges and Craig's Chimney. This 
smooth, vertical or overhanging face rises diagonally to an altitude of 
13,200 feet. In 1958 George Lamb and I twice got a few hundred feet 
off the glacier only to be forced down by violent hail and electrical storms. 
By mid-July last summer, Layton Kor and I had made two attempts on the 
wall, but although each try pushed the route a little higher, both had been 
cut short by a storm at mid-day. On every assault, however, every foot 
gained was secured by leaving a continuous series of prusik ropes as we 
tappelled down. 
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Our first 1959 try had gone very well. We had passed the horizontal 
overhangs and pushed the route upwards several hundred feet before we 
had to rappel down. On our second attempt, having prusiked the entire 
distance secured by the climb the week before, we once more pressed deep 
into unknown territory, alternating leads. By eleven o'clock I had com. 
pleted what was probably the most difficult lead of the climb, some 600 
feet above the glacier. Over us a vast sheet of running water above an 
overhang provided two choices: several days of driving expansion bolts 
up this polished, crackless mess or a traverse around it before we started 
upward again. We chose the latter and climbed delicately across an area 
worn smooth by centuries of flowing water. Before long we reached a point 
from which we could start upward again. A new problem arose. The over- 
hang would require wide-angle pitons, but we were nearly out of them. 
Once more, less than 300 feet from the top, we started down. 

On July 19, the ebbing darkness saw us prusiking upwards. After gaining 
our high point, we pushed upward and to the right. Before long we were 
beneath the overhanging corner that ran diagonally upward to the end of 
the climb. The sun disappeared around noon and storm clouds began clos. 
ing in. Off and on all afternoon the storm hammered us with its jarring 
winds, lightning and driving hail. This easily tripled our time on the now 
hazardous rock. Late that afternoon we finished the last lead and then 
ambled across the gentle terrace of “Broadway.” The “Diagonal” was 


complete. 
RAYMOND E. NorTHCuTT 


CANADA 


Yukon Territory 
Canadian Mount Logan Expedition. On June 12 an all Canadian party 


made the second ascent of Mount Logan’s east peak by the route first made 
in 1957 (A.A.]., 1958, 9:1, pp. 31-38). Our party consisted of Willy 
Pfisterer, guide, Phil de la Salle, Ron Smylie, Don Lyon, Karl Rickmer 
and Hans Gmoser, guide. Pfisterer and Smylie drove our equipment to 
Whitehorse while the rest of us hitch-hiked. From Whitehorse we drove 
to Kluane Lake. After making two airdrops on the east side of Mount 
Logan and dropping three two-man rubber rafts on the tongue of the 
Donjek Glacier, Rickmer and I proceeded from the south end of Kluane 
Lake up Slim’s River to catch our friends who had started a day ahead of us. 
After a day and a half’s travel we got onto the Kuskawulsh Glacier, which 
we followed to the height of land, where it connects with the Hubbard 
Glacier. We continued 15 miles south on the Hubbard and nine miles west 
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on a smaller glacier to reach the foot of the east ridge of Logan. This took 
seven days; we covered a distance of about 100 miles, carrying all our gear 
and ten days’ food. After resting two days, we started the climb, taking skis 
to 8800 feet. On the fifth day we established Camp III at about 16,800 feet. 
The next day we reached the East Peak of Mount Logan shortly after 1 P.M. 
in perfect weather. There was hardly any wind; it was a gift from Heaven. 
We left Camp III the next morning at eight and reached the foot of the 
mountain at 2 A.M. After two days of resting, eating and sleeping, we 
started our return journey. At the turnoff of the Kuskawulsh we kept going 
north and stayed on the Hubbard until we reached the Donjek Glacier. 
After four days, we arrived at the Donjek River flats, having covered 
another 100 to 120 miles. We picked up our rafts with considerable diffi- 
culty; one had 96 holes from landing in a tree. With skis and air mattresses 
we made two small rafts and began our river journey. A crackup 15 miles 
later forced four of us to walk, while Pfisterer and Smylie proceeded with 
one raft and all our equipment. A half mile from the highway all our gear 
was lost when the raft hung up on a snag. We reached Mile 1128 on the 
Alaska Highway at 1 A.M., June 22. 
Hans Gmoser, Alpine Club of Canada 


American Mount Logan Expedition. On June 11, bush pilot Don 
Sheldon, flew me from Chitina to the northwest side of Logan and landed 
on the Quintino Sella Glacier at about 9000 feet. The others, William E. 
“Smoke” Blanchard, Dr. Norton Benner, David V. Bohn, Jules M. Eichorn, 
Richard N. Kauffman and Clarence E. LeBell, were relayed by two other 
planes from Chitina to May Creek, near McCarthy, Alaska. This made a 
shorter haul to Logan for Sheldon, who had the only plane with ski-wheels. 
Sheldon completed his relays to Base Camp by 10:30 P.M. We commenced 
telaying our supplies up the Quintino Sella Glacier, into the King Glacier 
trough, and at King Col we continued via the Upper King Glacier to the 
long summit ridge. With generally good weather we established camps as 
follows: June 12, Camp I on the King Glacier at 12,000 feet; June 14, 
Camp II at King Col at 14,500 feet; June 17, Camp III on the Upper King 
Glacier at 16,000 feet; June 19, Camp IV on the same glacier at 17,000 
feet. Eichorn developed a “‘strep” throat at Camp IV but continued on to 
Camp V on the Logan Plateau at 18,000 feet, where he became slightly 
delirious. During the period from June 19 to 24 Benner injected him with 
over a million units of penicillin. Eichorn and Benner reached no higher 
camp. From there, Blanchard and I traversed the great Logan Plateau and 
made the first ascent of the North Peak (ca. 19,000 feet), from which we 
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had a tremendous view of the many peaks on the main summit ridge. On 
June 22 we five established Camp VI on the summit ridge at 18,600 feet, 
the highest ever made in North America, and on June 22 headed for the 
summit. Blanchard and I reached the West Peak (19,750 feet) at 12:45 
and continued the four miles on to the Central Peak, the highest summit, 
where at 5 P.M. we found the temperature about — 20°F. with a 20 to 30 
mph wind. I carried a six-foot bamboo pole to the top, as we did on 
McKinley in 1947. Meanwhile Bohn, Kauffman and LeBell on the other 
rope reached the West Peak at four; this was as far as they cared to go. 
After our return to Base Camp, we waited for several days until the weather 
would permit Sheldon to return for us. He managed to get Bohn and LeBell 


out on July 2. He returned on July 5 to complete relaying the rest of us. 
WiLuiaM D. Hackett 


Mounts Slaggard, McCauley and Wood, St. Elias Range. On August 4 
Bud Bingham, Jon Shinno, Sy Ossofsky and I of Los Angeles, Ray D'Arcy, 
George Wallerstein and Fred Martin of the San Francisco Bay area and 
Bill Davis of Denver met in Cordova, Alaska. From there we flew by com- 
mercial plane to the May Creek landing strip and after several days of bad 
weather were landed by a ski-wheel plane at 10,000 feet on the Anderson 
Glacier, west of Mount Wood. We established Base Camp there on August 
8. After two days spent setting up a high camp at 13,000 feet on the col 
between Mount Slaggard and Mount McCauley, southwest of Mount 
Wood, on August 11 we made the first ascent of Mount Slaggard (15,575 
feet) by its east ridge and on August 12 that of Mount McCauley (15,475 
feet) by the southwest ridge. (The altitudes were measured with a Wild 
T-12 Theodolite which we carried to the summit of Mount Slaggard. Six 
peaks of known altitude were observed and the probable maximum error is 
75 feet.) These were apparently the two highest unclimbed mountains in 
North America and had been so since 1951. We moved high camp in two 
days on a long traverse to an altitude of 13,000 feet below the west face of 
Mount Wood. After a day of storm, the second ascent of Mount Wood 
(15,880 feet) was made on August 16 via the west spur, a new route. 
Extremely strong winds struck us on the final ridge. We returned to Base 
Camp on August 17. Unfortunately storms prevented any further ascents 
and on August 21 we began the 40-mile trip down the Anderson Glacier. 
Two days were spent in finding a route through crevasse fields, followed 
by a day of walking on good ice in the rain. Two more days of rain, tedious 
moraines and quicksand-like mud brought us to a gravel bar at the snout of 
the glacier, from which we flew back to May Creek on August 26. 

BARBARA LILLEY 
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British Columbia 

Waddington Group, Coast Range. Several new routes were made in 
August from the Sierra Club climbing camp in the valleys south of Mount 
Waddington. An airdrop was placed on Whitetip Glacier near camp at 
Icefall Point. Good weather did not favor the 16 climbers. Ed Miller, 
Allen Steck, Doug Wendt and Jim Wilson climbed a new route on Mount 
Dauntless, the east ridge. Also ascents were made of a few small summits 
close to Dauntless. Arnold Guess, Dennis Rutovitz, Will Siri and I climbed 
Mount Munday by the north branch of the west glacier, a new route, from 
camp above the head of Corridor Glacier. The central and western (highest) 
summits were ascended. Arnold Guess, Ed and Jim Miller, Dennis Ruto- 
vitz and I pioneered a new route on Mount Jubilee via the forested east 
buttress and Jubilee Glacier, just under the southeast ridge. Jim Miller and 
Rutovitz chose a difficult two hour climb on bad rock to reach the summit 
from the southeast. This is one of the most scenically beautiful climbs I 
have ever made. 

EARLE R. WHIPPLE 


Mount Raleigh, Coast Range. Werner Himmelsbach, John Owen, Jim 
Woodfield, and I of the British Columbia Mountaineering Club, flew from 
Campbell River to Icewall Lake, some 30 miles southeast of the head of 


Bute Inlet. This was a hazardous landing amid icebergs on a lake fed by 
an icefall of some 4000 feet. The party set out from Icewall Lake on July 25 
for Mount Raleigh, some 30 miles distant across bush, rockwall and some 
25 miles of glacial travel. The route was due east over the Filer Glacier, 
following first the west arm and then the east arm before skirting around 
the north face of Mount Gilbert to approach Mount Raleigh’s northeast 
face. From the advance camp at the base of Mount Gilbert it was decided 
to attempt Mount Raleigh via the upper reaches of the Styx Glacier with 
the aid of a bivouac. Because of fine weather conditions and very steep 
snow slopes, climbing after 10 o’clock was very dangerous, so aside from 
the bivouac, a second night was spent on the mountain on a ledge, without 
food or sleeping bags, 1000 feet from the summit. August 1 the summit 
was gained with some difficulty. The anercid read 10,325 feet. 

On the return, two more first ascents were inade: an unnamed peak 9000 
feet high which forms the northeast buttress of Icewall Lake and an 8600- 
foot peak to the south. 

RALPH HUTCHINSON, British Columbia Mountaineering Club 


Goose Rock, Squamish, B. C. Destined to be the ‘Yosemite of the North- 
west,” Goose Rock, at the head of Howe Sound, has been attracting rock 
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climbers since the recent opening of the new road to Squamish. The west 
and north walls rise virtually from tidewater to 1900 feet in a sweep that 
is well over a half mile wide. The rock is granodiorite and despite moss 
and brush in some cracks, there are many sheer and clean walls. The rock 
is slabby in nature but holds are generally solid. There is an easy route for 
the descent on the south side via woods and a surveyor’s trail along the 
creek bordering the rock, but there is no easy face route up the rock. The 
great central gully has two difficult pitches (one is partially sixth) but is 
otherwise scree or scrambling. The first complete wall route climbs the 
entire rounded ridge and the upper wall to the right of this central gully. 
On one May weekend we climbed the first thousand feet which was class 5 
with the exception of a short overhang. The party, Fred Beckey, Don 
Claunch, and Hank Mather, returned to complete the route on a succeeding 
weekend. Aside from the culminating pitch, a 100-foot 6th class vertical 
wall that gives one a superb panorama of the Sound, the tugboats, the trains, 
and Mount Garibaldi, the climax of this original climb was the accidental 
eruption of a lunch fire into a fir-grove blaze on a ledge of the upper cliffs. 
The party spent well over an hour extinguishing the blaze, though it took 
that night’s rain to stop the smoke. There are further route possibilities, 


some of which will take two or three days to complete. 
FRED BECKEY 


Northwest Face of Slesse Peak, Chilliwack Range. The northwestemn 
edge of Slesse Peak had intrigued climbers for some time. Slesse has a very 
steep northeast face descending to Middle Creek and a steep north profile 
edging up from the ridge separating this from Slesse Creek. Since the 
rock on the normal (southwest) route is firm and well broken, we reasoned 
that despite its forbidding appearance, the north edge might be possible. 
In June Don Claunch, Ed Cooper and I approached the peak from Slesse 
Creek and at nightfall found ourselves at timberline in a dense cloud. Tied 
to trees on a 30° slope we spent the night in our down jackets. In the 
morning, after groping to the upper walls through the fog, we were about 
to give up when the sun broke through. The stark and sheer route involved 
some moderate climbing out of a notch on the north ridge. On the third 
lead, the holds became ever smaller. Working left, I felt relieved when 
pitons took well. My turn ended on a platform. Claunch took a long, vertical 
pitch over what had looked to be the worst from below. He was anchored 
in less than an hour. Another lead would take us to a point where the rock 
became broken again. Working left from a good piton belay, Cooper 
climbed a wall of “loose bricks” and gained the summit aréte. A half-hour 
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later we stood on top. Already late in the afternoon, we made long rappels 
and descended into timber as far as we could before we had to make a 


second bivouac in total darkness. 
FRED BECKEY 


Marmolata, Bugaboos. Two new routes were established last summer. On 
July 31, we had two ropes of three, four of the participants being from 
the Swiss Alpine Club contingent who came all the way from Geneva to 
attend the A.A.C. camp. The Swiss were A. Pachoud, J. Renaud, M. Jacot, 
and B. Soponoff; Miss Eleanor Hamilton and I completed the party. The 
route starts from the western snowy shoulder at the point where the usual 
descent of the west ridge ends. It rises diagonally up the south face to a 
point some 200 feet below and 40 feet west of the true summit, offering 
a series of slabs and cracks of moderate difficulty. The last 200 feet up a 
rib and an open chimney in the white rock band is grade four (alpine). 
Time for the rock section was four hours. 

The other route follows the south-east buttress directly from the glacier. 
It was climbed by John Turner and party. They rate its difficulty as between 
the normal route on Snowpatch and the east ridge on Bugaboo, probably 
gtade upper five (alpine). Though it looks very steep, Turner told me that 
the holds are excellent. 

JOHN F. BRETT 


Bugaboo Spire, West Face. On August 5 Elfrida Pigou and I made a 
new route on the west face of Bugaboo Spire. (Although this route started 
up the west face it was completed on the west ridge. The first ascent of 
the whole west face was done a week later by Beckey and party.—Editor.) 
Start was made at the large talus cone at the base of the west face. There 
we made an interesting discovery, an old pair of rotted climbing boots 
together with a few bones. This was perhaps the remains of the unfortunate 
lightning accident just below the summit of Bugaboo Spire in 1948. The 
body, which fell down the 2500-foot face, was never found at that time. 
From the talus cone the large diagonal ledge leading up and to the right 
was followed for some 600 feet. The day was quite cold, and fresh snow 
and verglass from a storm the day before made progress on this slabby rock 
slow. At a fairly obvious place we left the ledge and traversed up and to 
the far left skyline as seen by us, to a large, prominent ledge. Climbing 
directly up from this ledge, we encountered the only technical difficulties— 
120° overhang enclosed in a wide chimney where we used seven pitons 
for aid. We soon arrived at another diagonal ledge leading up and to the 
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right for a long distance immediately beneath the ‘Great White Wall’ of 
the west face—a 1500-foot wall of 90° smooth white rotten granite. The 
ledge ended in a diedre which led to a ridge. We dropped slightly down 
on the other side of the ridge into a wide, shallow gully. The face is com. 
plex with many minor ridges and gullies. We climbed upward several 
hundred feet and slightly to the right to what we thought was a subsidiary 
ridge of the face. Upon reaching it, we found that we were on the wes 
ridge of Bugaboo itself, just below the gendarme and some 250 feet from 
the summit. In less than a half-hour we were at the west summit watching 
the setting sun. Return to camp was long after dark. Altogether we had 
used some 14 pitons on the ascent of the 2500-foot face, half of them in 
the one difficult section. The climb for the most part had been grade 3 to 4. 
EDWARD CoopPER, Seattle Mountaineers 


Other climbs in the Bugaboos. A patty consisting of Ed Cooper, Ar 
Gran, and Rome Sadowy ascended the north ice face of Anniversary Peak, 
probably for the first time. This 2000-foot crescent shaped ice slope rises 
from the Bugaboo Glacier tongue and ends some 300 feet east of the 
summit. It proved to be a comparatively easy climb, with the upper slopes 
reaching 45° and hard ice under the snow cover. Continuing the traverse to 
Howser Peak, we brought Conrad Cain’s first ascent signature down from 
the register. 

For some five days in August, off and on because of inclement weather, 
Art Gran and Ed Cooper made an attempt on the east face of Bugaboo 
Spire. Close to 100 pitons were used. The attempt was abandoned when a 
bolt drill malfunctioned and no spare was available. It was estimated tha 
at least 200 feet of very smooth climbing was ahead before the summit was 
assured. An entire night was spent in making the final descent of the face. 

EDWARD Cooper, Seattle Mountaineers 


Purcell Range. The Harvard Mountaineering Club held its summer 
climbing camp from August 8 to 28 in the Purcell Range of British Colum 
bia. Ten climbers traversed from the Vermont Group to the Bugaboos, 
following with the exceptions outlined below the route of Robinson's party 
(A.A.]., 1954, 9:1, pp. 49-65). The new fire trail leads from Summit Lake 
to the junction of Vowell and Vermont Creeks. From the higher of the 
two lakes in the “Valley of the Lakes’ we crossed directly to the Duncan 
watershed and side-hilled several miles to the Hatteras cirque. We left the 
cirque between Mounts Hatteras and Krinkletop, dropped to the valley 
floor and followed the south fork of Hume Creek through the lushly vat 
colored meadows southwest of the Crystallines. Ascending the glacier to the 
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east, we crossed a high, rotten pass south of the moraine-filled basin which 
drains the southwest side of Tetragon Peak and descended to the headwaters 
of Giegerich Creek slightly below the divide which separates the Crystal- 
lines from the Conrad Icefield. Bypassing on the south the glacial snout 
flowing west from the icefield, we rejoined Robinson’s route under Mount 
Thorington. A few of the more important ascents made on the traverse are 
listed below. (The names ate from J. M. Thorington, A Climber’s Guide 
to the Interior Ranges of British Columbia.) 

Vermont Group: First ascent of three summits on the east ridge of 
Azurite Mountain, including the spectacular rock spire (““Toland Tower’) 
which dominates the upper Vermont Creek valley; Syncline Mountain via 
the south ridge, a new route which traversed the previously unclimbed 
prominant square peak just to its south (“Lakes Peak’). 

Hatteras Group: Traverses in both directions between Mount Hatteras 
and the small peak (“Squab’’) (first ascent), which bisects the Hatteras- 
Sugarplum ridge; two ascents of Sugarplum Spire, one via the grotesquely 
pinnacled southeast ridge (descent by the northeast buttress) and the other 
via the lower section of the northeast buttress and higher on ledges on the 
face towards the west. 

Crystalline Group: (All first ascents.) A substantially glaciated peak 
several miles south of the main chain (probably Thorington’s “Unnamed 


(9300)”) ; a traverse of the eastern rim of the southwest drainage of the 
southern end of the chain, including Tetragon and Cuestaform Peaks. 
MICHAEL WortTIs 


Battle Range, Southern Selkirks. Last summer two groups from the Dart- 
mouth Mountaineering Club explored a large portion of the Battle Range 
in the southern Selkirk Mountains of British Columbia. Douglas Anger, an 
A.A.C. member was with one of these parties. The first unit spent 21 days 
in July exploring and climbing the. peaks Sterling Hendricks called the 
“Nemo” group, which lie at the confluence of Houston Creek and the 
Duncan River. We made the first ascents of Mount Nemo (9700 feet), an 
unnamed spire (9900 feet) and Mount Nautilus (10,400 feet), before 
traveling to the headwaters of the Houston to make the first ascent of 
Mount Moby Dick (10,500 feet), which lies due east of Butters. In August, 
asecond group returned to the head of Houston Creek and made three first 
ascents. One of them, named Scylla by A. J. Kauffman and N. Brewster in 
1947, was 10,100 feet. The other two were Mount Goodrich (ca. 9500 
feet) and Wrong Peak (ca. 9700 feet). 

SAMUEL SILVERSTEIN, Dartmouth Mountaineering Club 
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Mount Shaughnessy, Selkirks. On August 8, Dr. Robert West and | 
decided to try Mount Shaughnessy (9320 feet), the only named peak of 
Glacier Park remaining unclimbed. Since we had both been turned back 
from it previously, Bob twice and myself once, we had a score to settle. We 
took the train from Glacier to Stoney Creek din the eighth, and rose at 3:30 
A.M. on August 9. The principal problem with Mount Shaughnessy is one 
of access. It is impossible to reach it from the Hermits, just south, and 
access from the east is only by heavily wooded ridges. Since Bob and I were 
already well aware that certain of the ridges would not work, we plunged 
into the dense forest between Stoney Creek and Shaughnessy Creek, con- 
fident that at last we had the right ridge. By remaining on the south (Stoney 
Creek) side of the ridge we found reasonably easy going, although patches 
of alder and willow frequently barred our way. After about three hours, 
we had gained about 3000 feet and had our first look at Shaughnessy. It 
was then possible to drop down from the ridge to the very active Hermit 
Glacier, across the many fresh moraines below it, skirt its northern edge 
and attain the east ridge of Shaughnessy itself. We reached the top of the 
aréte at about 7800 feet and left our ice axes there for the final 1500 feet 
of rock climbing to the summit. The climbing was interesting without ever 
being really difficult, and we felt the need for a belay only twice. The actul 
summit consisted of a long, narrow block, over 100 feet in length and in 
most places less than two feet in width. It is most easily reached by an 
obvious chimney, followed by a traverse along ledges on the west side to 
the highest point. We completed the climb at about 12:30 P.M. and con- 
structed a small cairn in which to leave a register. The Hermit Range pre- 
sented a splendid and spectacular sight just across the Hermit Glacier and 
the lack of a route to Shaughnessy from the south was quite obvious. 

WINSLOW Bnric6s 


Downie Peak, Selkirks. Having tramped around it for a great number of 
years, unclimbed Downie Peak (9500 feet) had become more and more 
attractive to W. V. Graham Matthews, David (Georgia) Michael and 
myself. From Downie Creek Auto Court on the Big Bend Highway on 
July 13 we followed an old mining trail to a point near 6500 feet on the 
south side of the peak. The following day we ascended straight up to the 
ptominent southwest ridge, which we followed, with minor variations, all 
the way to the summit. Rope was only necessary for the final few hundred 
feet where the exposure was notable and the rock unreliable. It was rathet 
disappointing to find that this peak, which is so prominently visible from 
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almost every point in the Northern Selkirks and has been such a point of 
discussion for many years, should be so near collapse. 
WILLIAM L. PUTNAM 


Mount Robson. Mount Robson was the scene of many attempts this past 
summer. The northwest ridge saw two attemps—one by Willi Pfisterer, the 
Austrian guide, and two others who got to within 250 feet of the summit 
in early July. Dangerously loose powder snow on the ice towers turned 
them back. A Harvard Mountaineering Club party reached the same point 
later in the summer. Fred Beckey and Ed Cooper attempted the north ice 
face in early July reaching a point some 750 feet below the summit from a 
high camp at 10,500 feet. Compacted powder snow on hard ice and the 
horizontal rock bands forced retreat. An attempt on the east face in June 
of a Seattle party led by Al Randall was stopped by the inclement weather 
prevailing in June. Two members reached the top of the Dome. 


MEXICO 


Miura Bulls, an unusual mountaineering hazard. One of our best local 
climbers here (Mexico City—Editor), Carlos Palomé, has just climbed 
the Grand Teton. He considers the bison he saw there just a shade less 
dangerous than the Miura bulls, the most aristocratic breed of fighting 
bulls brought over from Spain for the bull-ring. These are the bulls most 
feared by the matadores. Sometimes we poor mountaineers have found our- 
selves unwittingly in the presence of these animals. Though we try to keep 
clear of their pastures, by some miscalculation we find them where not 
expected. They are fenced off the open highways and kept in the back hills. 
In order to keep up their spirit, these bulls are not driven or corralled but 
left to shift for themselves. Their owners sometimes think a steep, bare, 
rocky ridge is a barrier for them, but it hardly is for us and we find our- 
selves among them. These bulls are not so dangerous in herds but a bull 
cut off from the main group is to be avoided. 

Otis MCALLISTER 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Colombia 

Sierra Nevada de Cocuy. A seven-man expedition left Cambridge Uni- 
versity in June for the Sierra Nevada de Cocuy, a range of mountains in 
the Cordillera Oriental, 200 miles northeast of Bogota. Our aim was to 
split up on arrival at a base into three parties and to study the Tunebo 
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Indians, who inhabit the foothills, the geology, and the glaciers of the 
range. The mountains contain the greatest single area of snow and ice in 
Colombia. The leader of the whole expedition was David Stoddart. The 
members of the glaciological party were John Rucklidge, who climbed in 
British Columbia in 1957, David Dare and myself. We left our base on 
the western side of the range and established a camp at 13,500 feet in 
order to carry out a series of observations on one glacier in particular, the 
San Pablin Glacier. We spent most of our six weeks in the field there, 
though, in the intervals between work John Rucklidge and I crossed other 
glaciers and climbed two peaks. At first, work on the glacier was delayed 
by a lack of acclimatization and bad weather. Acclimatization appears to 
be a peculiarly trying problem in equatorial regions; with regard to the 
climate, January is apparently the best month for visiting the mountains 
of Colombia. However, our work was only held up temporarily. We were 
able in the end to complete a plane-table survey of the glacier and to 
measure its velocity, the accumulation of snow and the melting of ice on 
its surface. Our data and observations may prove useful to those who try 
to understand the complexities of tropical glaciers. Mountaineering had to 
take second place to the scientific work. All the major peaks of the range 
had, in fact, been climbed and could be reached in a day from a camp 
below the snow line. Furthermore the rock was rather poor, so that from 
various points of view there was little scope for first-class mountaineering. 
Rucklidge and I did complete two ascents and made various traverses in 
the vicinity of the San Pablin Glacier. One of the peaks climbed was 
Picacho (17,100 feet), first ascended by a previous Cambridge expedition. 
For a week, we joined the geologists on a trip to the south of the range 
where we climbed Toti (16,600 feet). We completed this excursion with 
a new high-level traverse back to the San Pablin Glacier. We reunited at 
the base at the end of August and shortly afterwards all except Brian 
Moser, who remained to work for an American oil company, returned to 


England. 
RICHARD SMYTHE, Cambridge University Mountaineering Club 


Peru 
Swiss Expedition to the Cordillera Vilcabamba and the Cordillera Blanca. 


The Swiss left Mollepata on May 20 to climb in the Cordillera Vilcabamba 
in two different groups. Ernest Reiss, Seth Abderhalden, Franz Anderriithi, 
Dr. Hans Thoenen and Erich Haltiner reached Base Camp in the Puma- 
sillo group on May 25. They made the first ascents of the following peaks: 
Kaico (17,275 feet), Pucapuca (17,880 feet), Paccha (17,060 feet) , Cho- 
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quetacarpo (18,110 feet), Eugenio (16,735 feet), Redondo (17,225 feet), 
and Cabeza Blanca (19,520 feet). The Peruvian porter, Eugenio Angeles 
joined the Swiss on Kaico and Eugenio. Taking only a day and a half for 
the climb, on June 7 Reiss and Haltiner made the second ascent of Puma- 
sillo (19,915 feet). The next day Abderhalden and Anderriithi repeated 
this climb. (All altitudes are those given by the Swiss. It will be noted that 
Pumasillo’s height is less than has previously been given, but this is more 
in accord with the thoughts of members of the 1956 American expedition, 
which first explored this region.—Editor.) Meanwhile the other members 
of the party had in a ten day march crossed five 15,000-foot passes to 
penetrate into the Panta group and to operate there. The most difficult 
climb they made there was Camballa (18,765 feet), whose summit they 
likened to the blade of a knife. This mountain was climbed on June 7 by 
Jean-Jacques Asper, Marcel Bron, and Roger Habersaat and two days later 
by Hans Frommenwiler, Eugen Steiger, and the leader of the whole expedi- 
tion, Ruedi Schatz. They climbed the north face of Panta (19,160 feet), 
the highest in the group, as well as Chaullauccassa (16,735 feet), Soiro- 
cocha (18,175 feet), Kuima (18,210 feet), Artision (17,880 feet), and 
Runasayoc (17,715 feet). The other members of the 14-man group, Dr. P. 
Fischer, geologist, Ernst Spiess, topographer, and Prof. Charles Terrier, 
botanist, also carried out studies in this region. Both groups found the 
climbing of the most severe difficulty. The snow and ice slopes up to 70° 
were covered with rotten, porous ice, and on the shaded slopes the powder 
snow was deep and unconsolidated. Enormous cornices added to there 
difficulties. They reported that the Cordillera Vilcabamba’s peaks might be 
lower than those in the Cordillera Blanca but equalled them in size from 
valley to summit and in difficulty. 

The whole expedition moved its activities to the Cordillera Blanca at the 
end of the first week of July and climbed there in two different groups for 
ten days. One group made its base at the Luguna Parén. From there, on 
July 10, Reiss and Schatz climbed Huandoy (20,981 feet) by the north 
face, a new and difficult route. Anderriithi and Steiger repeated this ascent 
the next day. Anderriithi, Reiss and Steiger made the first ascent of in- 
credibly steep and difficult Aguja Nevada (19,312 feet) on July 15. 
Frommenwiler and Haltiner climbed Aguja Nevada Chica (18,045 feet) 
the next day. The other group attempted Cayesh (18,770 feet), farther 
south. (see photograph A.A.J., 1959, 11:2, opp. p. 175.) They had about 
1000 feet of nearly continuous class 6 climbing. Abderhalden, Bron and 
Habersaat reached the highest point in an attempt which involved a difficult 
bivouac. They think the mountain is possible with two weeks of steady 
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work. This group also climbed Chopiraju (17,900 feet) while reconnoiter. 
ing Cayesh, making a new route. 


Brazilian Expedition to the Cordillera Blanca. Domingo Giobbi, found- 
ing president of the Club Alpino Paulino with Eugenio Angeles, the Peru. 
vian porter, climbed Paulista (18,045 feet) in the Caullaraju-Tucu group 


on September 26. 
CésAR MoRALES ARNAO, Club Andinista Cordillera Blanca 


Austrian Expedition to the Cordillera Blanca. Under the leadership of 
Hannes Gasser, the Austrians entered the southern end of the Cordillera 
Blanca. Albert Zangerl came down with pneumonia and had to be evac- 
uated to Lima. From a 16,750-foot camp, Gasser, Horst Pattis and a Pen- 
vian porter, Donato Solano, climbed Tuco West (17,838 feet) on June 4. 
On June 10 Gasser and Solano ascended Raria South (18,145 feet). Mov- 
ing their high camp to the Caullaraju group, on June 21 Gasser, Pattis, 
Klaus Keplinger and Fraulein Ulla Staudacher climbed Caullaraju West 
(18,383 feet). The next day Gasser, Pattis and Solano ascended Caullaraju 
North (17,815 feet). They changed their field of activity north to the 
Quebrada Yanganuco, where their attempt on Pisco failed at a bergschrund 
some 300 feet from the top. On July 14 Gasser and Pattis climbed Yana- 


paccha (17,914 feet) the only peak which was not a first ascent, while 
Keplinger, Fraulein Staudacher and the now recovered Zangerl climbed 
Yanapaccha North (17,650 feet). 


New Zealand Expedition to Quebrada Yanganuco, Cordillera Blanca. 
The inevitable problems of organization overcome, our party, John Tothill, 
Don Mackay, Jean and Michael Nelson, arrived in Huaraz on July 10. 
There we picked up our porters and hired a truck to take us to the Yangi- 
nuco lakes (12,600 feet). The following day, with eight laden donkeys to 
assist us, we established our Base Camp at 13,100 feet. We spent four days 
in this camp, making short excursions to the Portachuelo de Yanganuco 
and to the head of the valley in order to inspect the impressive south face 
of Chacraraju. On our fifth day in the valley we moved into a high camp 
(15,800 feet) on Yanapaccha. (First ascent on June 23, 1954 by Ayres, 
Creswell, Irvin, Matthews, Michael, and Ortenburger. A.A.J., 1955, 9:2, 
pp. 27-28—Editor.) This snow peak of 17,914 feet dominates the valley 
when viewed from the lakes at the end of the road. On July 18 Tothill 
and Mackay led off across the broad glacial shelf which crosses the wes 
face of the mountain, then cut steps directly up the face, reaching the north- 
west ridge about 400 feet below the summit. They were on top six and 4 
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half hours after leaving camp. Two days later, Jean and I, with an earlier 
start giving better snow conditions, reached the peak via the prepared route 
in four hours and returned to Base Camp that night. 

Our next objective was to have been Pisco (18,900 feet) but an Austrian 
expedition had attempted the peak ten days previously and was turned back 
by a schrund 300 feet from the summit. We therefore directed our efforts 
toward the 18,950-foot virgin peak, Pisco Este. Three days later we estab- 
lished a camp at 17,600 feet at the foot of the northeast ridge of the East 
Peak of Huandoy. On July 25 all four members of the party left the tent 
at 6:30 A.M. and descended about 400 feet to an avalanche-strewn face 
menaced by ice from the west ridge of Pisco. We hurriedly crossed this 
unsalubrious stretch and threaded our way through the icefall until about 
9:30, when we reached a broad slope leading to the summit ridge. Deep 
snow slowed progress considerably and it was not until 2 P.M. that we 
emerged on the firm snow of the ridge at 18,500 feet, making the summit 
30 minutes later. Our floundering descent through rapidly softening snow 
was extremely exhausting. 

Back at Base Camp, we were joined by Colin Darbyshire from Lima and 
it was decided to attempt Chopicalqui without delay. Camp I was made on 
the glacier which drains the north face of Chopicalqui at 14,700 feet, and 
Camp II at 16,800 feet on the site used by both previous expeditions to 
the mountain. We sent the porters down from here and packed through 
the broken icefall to a point on the southwest ridge at about 18,350 feet, 
where we made camp. John, Jean and I roped up at 5:30 on the morning 
on July 31 and wearily trudged through soft, south-facing snow. Two-thirty 
P.M. found us on a steep ridge at about 21,000 feet burrowing out a chest- 
deep ditch in seemingly bottomless sugar snow. Our progress was pain- 
fully slow and there appeared to be considerable likelihood that the final 
pyramid, 300 feet above us, would be in the same condition. The decision 
was therefore made to turn back and as there was insufficient food for a 
second attempt, we returned to the valley next day. 

Three days later we were all in Yungay preparing for an attempt on 
Huascaran. With the aid of eight burros, two horses, two porters and an 
attiero, we moved. into Base Camp at 13,700 feet on the western slopes of 
this massive mountain on August 7. Two days were spent in relaying loads 
to Camp I at 15,000 feet. Tothill was suffering from dysentery and did not 
come above this camp. Camp II was established at 17,800 feet at the base 
of the 2000-foot icefall which leads to the Garganta. We spent three days 
searching this icefall before finding a satisfactory route which allowed us 
to move on to Camp III at 19,400 feet. The final climb was made on August 
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14 by Don, Jean, and myself following the conventional route from the 
Garganta to the south peak; we took eight hours from camp to the summit 
(22,205 feet) and three hours for the return. The next day we descended 
to Base Camp and on to Yungay on August 16, leaving the porters to super- 
vise the packing down of our remaining gear. 

MICHAEL NELSON, Canterbury Mountaineering Club 


Attempt on Jerupaja, Cordillera Huayhuash. Our principal objectives 
were to climb the northern (21,759 feet) and the lower southern summits, 
but we were particularly anxious to ascend the latter. Our group, Agustin 
Velasquez, leader, Jorge Peredo, assistant leader, Javier Morales, Ledn 
Vargas, Jess Corona, Antonio Toussaint, Guillermo Garcia, Jest Labas- 
tida, Francisco Sanchez and I, left Lima for Chiquian on July 10. The next 
day was spent procuring four porters and nine pack animals. On the 12th 
we reached Llamac and on the next day continued on to Solterahanca 
(13,200 feet), an alpine lake where we established Base Camp. After a 
rest day we continued along the Argentine route to Camp I at 16,400 feet. 
(A.A.]., 1959, 11:2, p. 322. They apparently also followed the route of 
the Harvard party that made the first ascent in 1950. A.A.J., 1951, 8:1, 
pp. 22-32.—Editor.) On June 16 we placed Camp II at 18,000 feet. The 
next day four of us climbed the southwest ridge and from two camps made 
two attempts both of which failed for lack of pitons at 20,350 feet, one on 
a rock wall which faces south and the other on an 1000-foot high ice face 
below the south summit (21,375 feet). On June 19 we descended to Camp 
I and after two rest days made a three-day unsuccessful attempt to reach 
the south summit on the south flank. We descended to Base Camp on July 
26. We climbed only two peaks, the west peak of Rasac (18,700 feet) on 
July 25 (Velasquez, Pereda and Corona) and an unnamed peak (16,425 
feet) in the northern part of the range which we called Pico México on 
July 25 (Morales, Vargas, Labastida and Garcia). 

JUAN Mepina S., Club de Exploraciones de México 


Japanese Expedition to the Cordillera Vilcanota. We organized out 
mountain climbing and scientific Japan Peru Andes Expedition with six 
Japanese members: Dr. Yoshifumi Takeda, leader, Itaru Nishimura, sub- 
leader, Masahiro Ohe, Kenzo Agata, Keio Takeuchi and Yukishige Horiv- 
chi. Leaving the road at Tinki, across a pass we established Base Camp 
near Punca-Cocha, southwest of the main peak of Ausangate. It was very 
difficult to find the route from Base Camp to our advance camp because 
there was such heavy snow on the glacier and icefall. Ohe, Takeuchi and 
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I climbed Ausangate South (20,340 feet) on August 14. We had experi- 
enced hard climbing in snowstorm with thunderbolt. On August 16 Nishi- 
mura and Agata climbed the peak (20,375 feet) between the south and 
main summits. This was an unclimbed peak, as was the south summit. Being 
unnamed, we called it Pico de Arroz (‘Rice Peak”). We moved Base Camp 
from the southern to the northern slope of Ausangate, east of the summit 
and near Azul-Cocha. We tried E-21 (18,535 feet), east of camp, Ritic- 
yac, which lies between Campa I and Campa II, and the northeast ridge of 
Ausangate’s main peak, but we couldn’t succeed. However, we have experi- 
enced heavy snowing in every day with thunderbolt. 
YOSHIFUMI TAKEDA 


Italian Expedition to the Cordillera Vilcanota and the Cordillera Cara- 
baya. Piero Ghiglione, now 76 years old, with the Peruvian porter, For- 
tunato Mautino climbed Sahuasiray (17,060 feet) on June 12 and made 
the first ascents of Huautinsuyo (16,400 feet) on June 8, Italia (16,400 
feet) on June 9 and Huamanchoque (15,750 feet) two days later. All 
these peaks lie in the Cordillera Vilcanota, northeast of Calca. In the 
Cordillera Carabaya near Macusani, they made the first ascents of Chichi- 
capac (17,400 feet according to Sefior Morales but 18,400 feet from the 
figure given by Simon Clark, who was surveying in this region) on June 20 
and Agapata (16,735 feet) on June 22. They climbed Chichicapac only a 
few days before the British Museum party made the second ascent. Ghig- 
lione and his porter also climbed a number of mountains south of Aguas 
Calientes of less than 16,500 feet: Jatuncuchu, Borgomassero, Milano and 
Lomellini. The latter two were first ascents. The editor deplores giving 
foreign names to Andean peaks rather than Quechua or at least Spanish 
names. 

Cordillera Carabaya. Dr. G. H. Francis and Dr. Alan T. Charig of the 
British Museum of Natural History, London, arrived in Peru to investigate 
what had been reported as possibly the world’s largest deposit of nepheline 
syenite, a rare rock rich in aluminum trioxide in the Cordillera Carabaya 
southeast of Cuzco. They were joined in mid-June by Simon Clark and 
Beverley Holt, graduate students in geology at Cambridge University. They 
investigated geologically and mapped the region which lies in the triangle 
between Macusani, Ayapata and Ollachea. This is a region of high plateaus 
from which snow peaks rise, the highest of which are Allinccapac, Chicic- 
capac and Huaynaccapac. After making geological studies and finding much 
less nepheline syenite than they had expected, Holt, Francis, Clark and the 
Peruvian Julio Cardenas carried a light camp to the base of Chichicapac 
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(ca. 18,400 feet), the most easterly of the big peaks. It was an exhausting 
but not difficult climb, on which they discovered footsteps in the snow, 
They later found that Piero Ghiglione and a porter had made the first ascent 
only a few days before. Joined by Charig, they attempted to climb Allin 
capac (ca. 19,000 feet) but did not have sufficient time to complete the 
ascent. Francis and Charig returned to England at that time in mid-July, 
leaving Clark and Holt to complete the geological work and mapping. The 
latter two walked west from Ayapata to Ollachea and Corani over the 
Chimboya Pass and through the Cordillera Vilcanota to Sicuani, a 200 mile 
trip that took them 15 days. 

Peruvian Ascents. Peruvian climbers made two first ascents: Cochamarca 
(15,910 feet) in the Cordillera Raura south of the Huayhuash giants was 
climbed on May 15 by Maximo Luna Jiménez and Pascual Papa Castillo of 
the Club Andino Oyén; Leoncocha (17,110 feet) in the Cordillera La 
Viuda was ascended on September 13 by Richard Nigel Gallop and Lorenzo 
R. Polanelli of the Club Andinista Cordillera Blanca. Other ascents in- 
cluded the following: in the Cordillera Central, La Viuda (17,060 feet) 
on May 29 by Arturo Soriano and Roberto Sten of the Club Andinista 
Cordillera Blanca, San Andrés (17,390 feet) on June 12 by the same pair 
and Polanelli, and Tunshu (18,725 feet) on July 29 by Derek and Janet 
Fabian of the Club Andino Lima; and in the Cordillera Vilcanota, Chim- 
boya (16,735 feet) on June 29 by the Fabians. On August 9 Padre Alberto 
Gonzalez, Carlos Maguifia and I led a group of 35 students of the San 
Francisco de Sales Seminary of Huaraz to the summit of Raimondi (17,860 
feet), which rises above the glaciers of Tullparaju. These students were 
making their first geographical studies in the field. 

CfésAR MORALES ARNAO, Club Andinista Cordillera Blanca 


Verdnica Group, Cordillera Vilcabamba. An Argentine expedition of the 
Club Andino Tucumana headed by Orlando Bravo ascended two peaks in 
the Verénica group in the Cordillera Vilcabamba. On January 27, 1960, 
from a 16,000-foot camp above the head of the Rio Huaytambo, Bravo and 
Jorge Schweimer reached a 19,000-foot col, which lies in the main chain 
about two miles west of the Nevado Padre Eterno. They traversed the main 
crest for some two miles and ascended two peaks which rise to nearly 6000 
meters (19,685 feet). It is not surprising that the weather was very ut- 
favorable, the expedition being undertaken in the worst of the rainy season. 


Corrections. We regret the inclusion of a few errors in the 1959 Journdl. 
The peak mentioned on page 180 should have been spelled ‘Tulparaju’ 
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throughout. On page 183 Irene Ortenburger was incorrectly credited with 
the highest ascent made by a woman in the Western Hemisphere. Actually 
Adriana Bance de Link climbed higher when she reached the summit of 
Aconcagua in 1940 and in 1944; she died during the descent after second 
ascent. Maria Canals Frau also made the same ascent but perished on the 
descent. Jatunmontepuncu was mentioned on page 322 as a first ascent. This 
is apparently not the case since it was first ascended in 1947 by Ali Szepessy- 
Schaurek of the Swiss expedition; this peak’s name was spelled at that time 
without the initial “J.” 


Bolivia 

Huayna Potosi. After our climbs in the Cordillera Blanca, Don McKay 
of the New Zealand expedition and I traveled south to Bolivia as ordinary 
tourists. After leaving the Titicaca boat, we journeyed all afternoon by rail 
in full view of the Cordillera Real. By the time we reached La Paz we were 
in such a frenzy about climbing that the first thing we did was to call the 
Club Andino Boliviano and ask about borrowing equipment. Sr. Farwig, 
the club president, called a meeting of the board to help us. On September 
9 we left for Huayna Potosi in the club bus, which deposited us at a dam at 
16,000 feet, south of the peak. Since the summit is 19,996 feet, we planned 
to use only one camp. Because a snowstorm that afternoon forced us to camp 
at only 17,000 feet, we decided against the unclimbed southwest ridge in 
favor of the proven southeast one. We left the tent at nine after a leisurely 
breakfast of eggs, ham, toast and coffee. Soon our lack of overboots made 
itself fel. Nor was Don up to par. Since the climbing in deep snow was 
easy, we unroped, and I went ahead to break trail. When at two o’clock 
Don had not caught up, I waited some 700 feet below the summit until he 
arrived at 2:30, still feeling rocky. During this wait my feet became numb 
in my frozen leather boots. Don urged me on, saying that he would 
follow after a rest. Knowing that inactivity would be the worst thing for 
my feet, I crossed the broad plateau to the base of the summit mass. The 
slope steepened, but the sun had cupped the snow into natural holds. After 
these ran out 100 feet below the top, I cut steps in the ice over this short 
distance. At 3 P.M. I photographed the summit cornice after gingerly plac- 
ing my axe in it. (Sixth ascent.—Editor.) Although I wanted to wait on 
the summit for Don, my fingers had started to lose feeling and the thought 
of a surgeon without fingers forced me to begin the descent. When I 
teached Don, he confided that he too was very cold and we descended as 
quickly as possible. 

Davip L. DINGMAN 
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Chile 
Lago Argentino and the Southern Patagonian Continental Icecap. Dur. 


ing January and February a strong Centro Andino Buenos Aires Expedition 
operated in this zone. Because of the failure of boat transportation on Lago 
Argentino, the group was diverted to a point 30 miles south of their 
original objectives. There, after crossing the southern arm of the lake, they 
ascended the Dickson Glacier to the Polonia Ice Plateau. Severe storms 
caused the failure to climb Cerro Cubo. A two week period of very bad 
weather with hurricane winds tore the tents and made the occupants build 
ice caves. After this forced inactivity, the climbers had to retreat because 
of a shortage of food. The leader was Jorge Peterek and the members were 
Pablo Dudzinski, Andrés Bukowinski, Andrés Patewski, Jorge Insta, Julio 
E. Carrera Pereyra, Pedro Cardani, Carlos Meaglia, Jorge Castiglioni, 


Jochen Groos, Labib Helou and Eduardo Klenk. 
JoaQuIN ALLOLIO, Centro Andino Buenos Aires 


Southern Patagonian Continental Icecap. From January to April another 
group of our Club was in the northern part of this region, where they ac- 
complished the first north to south traverse of the northern part of the 
southern icecap. Starting from Lago San Martin, they climbed to the icecap 
up the O’Higgins Glacier. After a 50-mile march, mainly on skis, they 
reached Lago Viedma after passing by FitzRoy and Cerro Torre. From 
there they went back again to the same starting point and crossed the icecap 
from east to west, reaching the Greve Glacier, and sighting the Pacific at 
Fiordo Eyre. Since they enjoyed only five days without storms, they made 
no ascents. The party was made up of Hugo Corbella, leader, Pablo Schifini, 
Marcelo Costa, Jorge Oscar Marticorena, Ratl Risso, and Guillermo Kring. 

Joaquin ALLOLIO, Centro Andino Buenos Aires 


Shipton’s Expedition to the Southern Patagonian Continental Icecap. 
This expedition was primarily a scientific one and as such had no 
definite climbing programme. The members of the party were E. E. 
Shipton, leader, G. C. Bratt, surveyor, P. W. James, botanist, J. H. 
Mercer, glaciologist and P. N. Miles, entomologist and ornithologist. 
The programme included the collection of plants, lichens, insects and birds 
for British and Argentine museums, survey of glacier fronts, measure: 
ments of edge velocities of glaciers, dating of moraines by tree ring 
methods and general exploration of the regions visited. We spent from 
December, 1958 to March, 1959 working in the vicinity of Lagos Argen- 
tino and Viedma (49°20’ to 50°40’ South and 72° to 73°30’ West). 
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During this time the following areas were investigated: Upsala and Wild 
Bull valley glaciers, Onelli Glacier system, Viedma Glacier and “Volcan 
Viedma,” Brazo Sur of Lago Argentino (collection only) and Seno Mayo 
and Mayo Glacier. Some peaks were climbed during the explorations al- 
though none were high and all were unnamed. They included one of 8100 
feet at the head of the Orelli Glacier, one of 6500 feet east of the main 
branch of the Mayo Glacier and four peaks of about 5000 feet on the 
“Volcan Viedma.” The latter is a large nunatak on the Viedma Glacier 
reported by Lliboutry (Journal of Glaciology, 1953) to be the crater of a 
periodic volcano. This area was visited as a part of the glaciological pro- 
gramme and was found to be now volcanic. Climbing in this region is 
made more difficult than would be expected from the low altitudes of the 
peaks by poor visibility and severe winds. Access to the peaks can also be 
troublesome because of the thickly matted Nothofagus forests and the 
incredibly crevassed surfaces of the glaciers. However there is some good 
weather and there are many beautiful virgin peaks of between 8000 to 
10,000 feet. Mr. Shipton, with W. Anderson, P. N. Miles and others, has 
returned to Patagonia again (December, 1959 to March, 1960) to carry 
out a further search for a live volcanic crater on the icecap near Lago San 
Martin. 
GEOFFREY Bratt, Imperial College Mountaineering Club 


North Paine Tower, Patagonia. During January, 1960, an expedition of 
the Centro Andino Buenos Aires climbed in the Paine group, hoping to 
ascend the Paine Towers, which had attracted their attention during last 
year’s expedition to the Dickson and Frias glaciers, 30 kilometers to the 
north. Except for the Italian expedition which on January 17, 1958 reached 
for the first time the 7900-foot summit of the North Tower (A.A.]., 1958, 
11:1, pp. 104-5), its inaccessibility had prevented anyone from paying 
much attention to that sector of the Paine group. The three towers are 
situated in a line from southwest to northeast, the highest being the South 
Tower (8800 feet), followed by the Central Tower (8550 feet), perhaps 
the most attractive and most difficult of all, and the North Tower with its 
two summits. All three are composed of compact granite vertical walls, 
often overhanging and with few cracks. In the last days of 1959, Jorge 
Peterek, leader (23 years old), Julio Carrera Pereyra, Jorge Insta and 
Pedro Cardani (all 19) and José Luis Fonrouge (17), left by plane bound 
for Rio Gallegos in southern Argentina, whence they continued by land 
into Chile. Finally on January 12, they were able to pitch their Base Camp 
on Estancia Radic, in the same place as the Italians two years before. Next 
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day the approach began up the Ascencién River, which carries the melt 
waters of the Central Paine glaciers to Nordenskj6ld Lake. Five hours 
away, in a little wood, they set up Camp I. On January 15 in fine weather 
after reaching the terminal moraines of the Towers Glacier, they had a 
full and close view of the fantastic towers. For an hour they gazed at their 
southeast faces. After this examination and knowing that the Italians had 
climbed the North Tower by the northwest face, they decided to descend 
and try by the opposite side. On January 16 they left Base Camp and next 
day, after going around the base of the Towers, they pitched Camp II on 
a moraine. Though it rained nearly every night, miraculously fair weather 
continued in the daytime and the feared Patagonian wind did not blow. 
Knowing it would not last for long, in a council of war they decided to 
try the North Tower first, for it offered greater possibilities and would 
not need a bivouac. The Central and South Towers would demand two or 
three days at least and much fixed rope. If bad weather came, all their plans 
there would have to be thrown overboard. Early on January 19, with ropes, 
pitons, food and fuel, they crossed some snow slopes and reached one of 
the many scree slopes at the foot of the Towers. From there they hada 
distant view of the huge Continental Icecap, where they could distinguish 
the Dickson and Frias Glaciers; much nearer and to the west they saw the 
ice-crowned summit of Paine Grande or Principal, also climbed by the 
Italians. At 9 P.M. they reached the foot of the Towers, where on a little 
terrace, they installed Camp III. The night was cool and the good 
weather continued. Next day it was cold and it had snowed a little 
in the night. Leaving the tents at 8 A.M., they found that the climbing 
began practically at camp, though at first it was not very severe. They soon 
reached a place which, judging from the Italian piton they found, was on 
the Italian route to the Bich Col, named after Jean Bich, leader of the 
Italian guides. There they roped. Peterek and Fonrouge went first; on the 
second rope were Carrera Pereyra, Insta and Cardani. At 10:30, after 
some difficult pitches, they reached Bich Col, between the Central and 
North Towers. From there on began the hardest part of the ascent: 250 
feet classified by the Italians as 6th grade. They attacked the route slowly 
and reached a roof of about 15 feet which they climbed with stirrups to 
arrive at a little platform. The rest of the 250 feet was similar: a succession 
of vertical slabs, overhangs and little ledges. They found another roof 
where they had to belay standing in stirrups, thus obliging the second rope 
to make an awkward change of places. In a race against time and sunlight 
came a succession of rope-lengths over less steep stretches, then aga 
vertical slabs and some snow. At 3:30 P.M. they reached the summit, é 
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big, round, sharp block, where they sat one by one as on a saddle. On the 
descent they roped down 14 times, mostly in 120-foot stretches. The 
feared wind caught them as they were descending, waving the rappel ropes 
furiously. They got to their tents at 9 P.M. The storm forced them to 
abandon their plans to climb the South Tower. Five days later they left 
the region, and on January 31, they were back in Buenos Aires. 
Joaquin ALLOLIO, Centro Andino Buenos Aires 


Cerro Helbling, Northern Patagonian Continental Icecap. An Argentine 
expedition explored a region east of the Northern Patagonian Continental 
Icecap around Lago Leén. The party first investigated the lakes by a pneu- 
matic motor boat. On January 30 Peter Bruchhausen and Hermann Joos 
made the first ascent of a 8200-foot peak three miles north of the eastern 
tip of Lago Leon from a 5000-foot camp. The other members of the party 
were Erica Tolzer, Helga Brimmer and Helma Joos. 


Chilean-Japanese Expedition to the Central Cordillera. The Japanese 
group consists of three climbers, Otha, their leader, Tamba and Toyoda, 
all of the Alpine Club of Kobe University. They are all dedicating them- 
selves to becoming acquainted with the central zone of the Chilean Cor- 
dillera. The Academia Nacional de Alta Montafia has had to work out a 
plan divided in three parts. Fifteen Chilean climbers have been selected so 
that a group of five can accompany the Japanese to each of the three 
tegions: the Valle del Yeso, the Ventisquero (Glacier) Cipreces and the 
Rio Colorado (near Los Andes). The first part of the plan was carried 
out marvelously. The climbers made the first ascent of a 16,600-foot peak, 
which they called Punta Kobe, and they climbed Cerro Bello (17,060 feet) 
and Cerro Marmolejo (20,010 feet). This first phase lasted 20 days, after 
which all returned to Santiago. Preparations were complete for immediate 
departure to the Cipreces Glacier region. Each phase has an entirely separate 
organization down to the last detail. Although the Japanese merely shift 
from one group to the next, the rest, including personnel, region, trans- 
port, food, etc., is completely different. My job as overall leader is not 
inconsiderable! Last night (written March 14, 1960) the second group 
returned from the Cipreces region. They made the first ascents of Cerro 
Chile-Jap6n (14,925 feet), Coton (14,270 feet) and Coton Norte 
(13,810 feet). Up to now everything has turned out well. I hope that in 
the next phase, which departs on March 20 for the Rio Colorado, they 
will continue to climb as successfully. 

BION GONZALEZ, Academia Nacional de Alta Montatia de Chile 
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La Academia Nacional de Alta Montana (National High Mountain 
Academy) has recently been organized under the auspices of the Federa. 
cién de Andinismo y Excursionismo de Chile. This group, not unlike the 
American Alpine Club in its aims, hopes to raise Chilean mountaineering 
standards. Its members provide the Federacién with advice, spread technical 
information and instruction among Chilean climbers, organize and carry 
out national and international expeditions, collect and give judgment on 
difficult mountaineering problems, organize the mountain rescue service, 
make scientific observations and studies, supervise a library of mountain 
books, maps and photographs, prepare the Amwario de Montana, their ex- 
cellent annual, and provide, develop and maintain climbing equipment. 
Entrance requirements are stiff for the climbers and scientists that make up 
their number. After a proposal by two members, each prospective member 
submits a record of high mountain activities for the last three years before 
being considered by the council. After election, each must carry out the 
following duties or be suspended: work actively in Academy activities, 
instruct and advise the clubs to which he belongs, and continue active as 
mountaineer. The Club salutes its sister organization and wishes it great 
success. 


Argentina 
Campanile Esloveno, Northeast Face, and Torre Astilla, Catedral Group. 
Bariloche. Dinko Bertoncelj of the Club Andino Bariloche and José Luis 
Fonrouge of the Centro Andino Buenos Aires made the first ascent of the 
northeast face of the Campanile Esloveno, a huge granite tooth about 6900 
feet in altitude in the Catedral group just south of Bariloche. Bertoncelj 
made the first ascent of this peak with Francisco Jerman by its southeast 
ridge in 1952. Fonrouge made the fourth ascent last year by the same 
route. This new route is probably the most difficult rock climb yet made in 
the Argentine, much being grade VI. The climbers surmounted a series of 
dihedrals, overhangs and chimneys, rising about 500 feet vertically. On 
February 17, 1960, they climbed the first half in five hours and descended, 
leaving fixed ropes. The next day they completed the ascent in another five 
hours. They used 18 pitons, two wedges and four expansion bolts. On Feb- 
ruaty 16 the same team, accompanied by Anselmo Weber, had made the 
first ascent of the Torre Astilla (Splinter Tower) between the Campanile 
Esloveno and the main tower of the Cerro Catedral. 
VojsLav ARKO, Club Andino Bariloche and 
JoAQuiN ALLOLIO, Centro Andino Buenos Aires 
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EUROPE 


Rassemblement International, Chamonix. The Fédération Francaise de 
la Montagne, governing body for the official aspects of mountaineering in 
France, organized for this past summer, an international meeting of moun- 
taineers. The most prominent climbing organizations in each of several 
countries was asked to send two mountaineers to attend the meeting. This 
Rassemblement International was held in Chamonix from July 15 to August 
1. The climbers who attended were given rooms at the Ecole Nationale de 
Ski et d’Alpinisme and fed there on the days they were not in the moun- 
tains. The American Alpine Club was represented by David Sowles and 
Rowland Tabor. There were also two climbers from England, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Norway, Japan, Austria, West Germany, The Netherlands, and 
three from Spain. The French provided several representatives, whose posi- 
tion was one of advice and assistance as well as camaraderie. The purpose 
behind the Rassemblement seems to have been simply to foster good will 
among mountaineers, and, hopefully, to try to stimulate similar further 
meetings to be held each year in a different country. The idea is a fine one, 
though the difficulties involved in arranging a like activity in the U.S.A. 
seem insurmountable. 

Though overall supervision of the Rassemblement was the responsibility 
of Jean Franco, Secretary of the FFM and Directeur of the Ecole Nationale, 
direct control was handled by André Contamine, an instructor at the Ecole. 
Contamine is probably very little known in the United States, though at one 
time he was as fine a guide and mountaineer as either Rébuffat or Lachenal. 
M. Contamine would schedule a discussion of objectives. When the various 
groups had indicated the climbs they wanted to do, he would coordinate 
these, suggest possible ascents to those who were undecided and finally 
arrange food and sufficient space at the appropriate huts. The food to be 
cartied up to the huts, as well as the tickets for the télépherique or the cog 
railway, were distributed just before departure. There was little for the 
climbers to do but climb. On the whole the group was a young one. The 
average age was probably in the middle twenties. The finest climb was 
certainly the Grandes Jorasses by the north spur of the Pointe Walker, done 
by the Poles with one bivouac. The representatives of the A.A.C. contented 
themselves with the Mer de Glace face of the Grépon, a traverse of the 
Aiguilles Mummery and Ravenel, I’Evéque, the north ridge-northeast face 
of the Aiguille de Géant, and the Frontier Ridge of Mount Blanc. Because 
of the various language barriers, there was not quite as much mixing of 
nationalities as there might have been. But notwithstanding these barriers, 
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polyglot parties went out, friends were made, invitations to climb in various 
countries were given and accepted, and the FFM had real cause to be proud 
of their Rassemblement. 

Davip A. SOWLEs 


ASIA 


Nepal 

nitie Himal and Kanjiroba Himal. The 1959 American Himalayan 
Expedition returned to Kathmandu on November 30, after a successful trip 
of two-and-a-half months into the area north and west of Dhaulagiti, in 
central Western Nepal. The group consisted of four American climbers, 
John Humphreys, Caspar Cronk, Dr. Fred Dunn and John Noxon; four 
Sherpas (under Sirdar Ang Dawa) ; and a Nepali liaison officer, Manik 
Tuladhar. 

The party met its group of Sherpas at the Nautanwa railhead on the 
Indian border and walked for three weeks across Nepal to reach its area of 
operations, using successively porters, mules and yaks for transport. The 
route mainly followed the course of the Kali Gandaki river, which aus 
through the main range between Dhaulagiri and Annapurna, until it 
branched off to the west about 15 miles south of the Tibetan border. 
We crossed three high passes (the highest, 18,600 feet) with a yak train 
and set up base of operations in the heart of the Mukut Himal, just north 
of Dhaulagiri II, on October 14. After the end of the heavy monsoon 
storms on October 7, the weather was with very few exceptions uniformly 
clear; a total of about 70 hours of precipitation were recorded during th: 
next 63 days. 

From this first Base Camp, the party made a concerted effort to climb 
the highest Mukut Himal peak, about 21,900 feet in height, in the proces 
climbing a subsidiary peak of about 20,300 feet. The final attempt on the 
higher summit was made by Dunn, Noxon and Cronk, while I was recover- 
ing below from a short bout with pneumonia. They were not successful 
because of cornices encountered several hundred feet below the top in the 
midst of a snowstorm. Some expedition scientific work was also begui 
while in this area, in the form of preliminary theodolite triangulation, 4 
geological collection and a small high-altitude botanical collection. 

Another week of traveling to the west and north up the Barbung Khol: 
valley brought us below a 17,400-foot pass leading west into the Kanjiroh 
Himal, an area as yet unvisited by mountaineers. Slowness and expense of 
transport and uncertainty about the onset of winter storms contributed t0 
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the decision to stop and set up a second Base Camp near this pass, rather 
than push further into the new country. From here four nearby peaks were 
climbed, none over 19,000 feet (despite the map) and none requiring the 
use of a rope. Survey stations were set up on two of these summits, as well 
as on the pass, and the Kern DKM1 theodolite was put to good use. Ex- 
cellent views of all peaks of the Dhaulagiri Himal provided the control for 
this work. 

The return journey began on November 8, with the wind and cold, even 
at the 18,000-foot level, beginning to be distinctly unpleasant despite com- 
pletely clear skies. The party returned by a different pass system, well 
known to the yak drivers, but not hinted at by either the best map currently 
available or the few existing reports of travel in this region. In general it 
was found that the Survey of India map is (not surprisingly) highly in- 
accurate in detail in the high mountain areas, although the large valleys 
and major trade routes are correctly shown. With the data obtained on this 
expedition it should be possible to construct a much improved map of about 
200 square miles of this country, together with some general conclusions 
concerning its geological background. 

(A complete report, including a map and a summary of the results of 
all scientific work done, will be published in the next issue of the A.A.].) 

JOHN S. HUMPHREYS 


Preliminary Scientific Report of the 1959 American Himalayan Expedi- 
ton. The scientific aims of the party included surveying of the inaccurately 
mapped area of central Nepal that was visited and reconaissance geology 
and glaciology. Since the expedition was almost continually moving, it was 
possible to make only very brief investigations in the areas visited. 

The most important work, from a mountaineet’s point of view, was the 
surveying. Using a Kern DKM-1, 10-second theodolite, the party trian- 
gulated the locations of the major peaks in the region north of Dhaulagiri, 
between the Kali Gandaki and the Kanjiroba Himal. Several short baselines 
were measured, and elevations will be calculated using Dhaulagiri I and II 
as a base. Since these peaks have been surveyed from the south by the 
Survey of India, they will also be used to connect the expedition’s map 
with the Survey of India maps. Observations of the sun were made to 
determine proper latitude and longitude. Many black and white photo- 
graphs were taken to help fill in some of the topographic detail. The ex- 
pedition map will, it is hoped, be compiled during the coming year. 

The most important geologic finds were collections of fossils from 
several new localities. Rough sketches of the geologic structure were also 
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made. It will be at least a year before the study of the geologic data js 
completed, including the identification and dating of the fossils collected, 

Many features related to the glacial history of the area were recorded, 
including a study of a group of recessional moraines formed by one of the 
smaller glaciers. Some of the planned glaciology studies had to be omitted 
because of bad weather at the only time when the party was high enough 
to make the proposed temperature and accumulation studies. 

The scientific work of the expedition was greatly aided by a grant from 


the Gilkie Fund of the American Alpine Club. 
CASPAR CRONK 


Cho Oyu. The International Women’s Expedition, which was attempting 
the third ascent of Cho Oyu (26,867 feet), met with tragedy, resulting in 
the death of the Belgian, Claudine van der Stratten, of two Sherpas and of 
the leader Claude Kogan, the petite French climber who held the women’s 
world altitude record and made numerous first ascents in the Himalaya 
Andes, and elsewhere. The group reached Base Camp (18,350 feet) on 
September 14 and despite the unsettled weather following the monsoon, 
in the next two weeks set up Camp I (19,700 feet) , Camp II (21,000 feet), 
an intermediate camp (21,650 feet) and Camp III (22,300 feet). On 
October 1, Claude Kogan, Claudine van der Stratten and the Sherpa Ang 
Norbu were established at Camp IV (23,300 feet). The weather turned 
both bad and warm. The next day, while the lower camps were being 
evacuated, the Sherpa Sirdar Wongdi and Chhowang tried to climb to the 
high camp but were buried by an avalance a little above Camp III. After 
a two hour struggle Wongdi freed himself but could not rescue his com: 
panion. Although the weather began to clear on the 4th, it was not untl 
October 11 that Dorothy Gravina, English, and Jeanne Franco, French, 
could reach the site of Camp IV. They had already days before seen through 
field glasses that the camp had been swept by an avalanche. On the spot 
they could find no traces of their companions. The other members of the 
party included Margaret Darvall and Eileen Healey, English; Micheline 
Rambaud and Colette LeBret, French; Loulou Boulaz, Swiss and Nima and 
Pem-Pem, Tenzing’s daughters and his niece Dhoma. 


Jannu. A strong French party, led by Jean Franco and composed 0 
Lionel Terray, Jean Bouvier, Pierre Leroux, Maurice Lenoir, Robert Pate: 
got, Guido Magnone, René Desmaison, P. Dreux, J.-M. Freulon and Dr. ]. 
Lartizien, failed to climb Jannu (25,294 feet), which straddles the bordet 
of Sikkim and Nepal. They ascended the Tamar valley to the Yamatat 
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Glacier, intending to try the route up the ‘Pear’ ridge reconnoitered by 
the 1957 French expedition. After this whole route was swept by a huge 
avalanche in mid-April just after their arrival, they abandoned it in favor 
of a much longer one along a ridge south of Jannu. From Base Camp, 
which they had established on April 4 at 14,600 feet, they set up Camp I 
at 15,750 feet and continued up an easy glacier to Camp II at 17,700 feet. 
A rock gully, snow ridge, glacier and a mixed rock and snow slope, where 
650 feet of rope were fixed, led to Camp III (19,000 feet). The route 
became extremely difficult above there, and over a mile of rope was fixed. 
Some ice couloirs were of more than 60°. Camp IV (21,000 feet) lay 
below the “Buffer Head” (Téte du Butoir) and the “Lacework Ridge” 
(I'Aréte de la Dentelle), an extraordinarily difficult ice ridge. They estab- 
lished Camp V (22,650 feet) on the plateau of the Throne on May 9. 
The next day Terray, Bouvier, Desmaison and Leroux climbed a 1000-foot 
ice slope and nearly vertical rocks above it to reach the south ridge at 
24,000 feet, but the extremely difficult ascent took them all day. On May 11 
Franco, Magnone, Paragot, Lenoir and the Sherpa Wongdi climbed this 
same slope. The latter two returned below but the first three established 
Camp VI there. That night Franco discovered that he was snowblind, a 
condition that persisted even during their descent two days latter. Magnone 
and Paragot climbed upwards all day from Camp VI but ascended only 
about 250 feet. No further attempts were made, the climb being judged 
too risky. The weather had been generally unfavorable throughout. 


Dhaulagiri. Under the leadership of Fritz Moravec, an Austrian expedi- 
tion did not succeed in climbing Dhaulagiri (26,795 feet), the highest yet 
unascended mountain in the world. The expedition reconnoitered for the 
first time the northeast ridge above the northeast col, a route which they 
feel is much safer than the much tried north face-west ridge route. The 
climbing difficulties are on ice rather than on rock and the upper portion 
of the mountain is obviously easier. From Base Camp (14,750 feet) on the 
Mayangdi Khola Glacier they bypassed an icefall to pitch Camp I (17,000 
feet) half way up to the northeast col and Camp II (18,700 feet) on it. 
On April 21 they established Camp III (20,175 feet) and three days later 
Camp IV (21,325 feet) on the ridge. On April 29, while strolling near 
Camp II, Heinrich Roiss fell into a crevasse and died before he could be 
extricated. Despite the accident and although the weather was deteriorating, 
they continued upwards, but it was only on May 22 that they established 
Camp V (23,000 feet). On May 25 Karl Prein and Pasang Dawa Lama 
made a summit attempt from Camp VI (24,250 feet), but wind and 
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weather prevented their climbing higher than 25,250 feet. Attempts on 
the two following days were equally unsuccessful. Other members of the 
party were Erich Vanis, Hans Retay, Othmar Kucera, Dr. Wilfred Wehle 


and Stefan Pauer. 


Various Himalayan Climbs. Dr. Herbert Tichy spent over half a year in 
1959 in the Himalaya, where he climbed no less than seven unnamed peaks 
that averaged 23,000 feet. He visited the Japanese in their camp in the 
Langtang Himal in Nepal. He was first in Pakistan, in Dir, Chitral and 
Swat, and then in India and Nepal. No real details are yet available. 


Ama Dablam. Tragedy struck the British party led by J. H. Emlyn Jones 
just as it seemed as if they would successfully make the first ascent of 
incredibly difficult Ama Dablam (22,500 feet). The group had climbed 
the hardest part of the northeast ridge, largely through the efforts of 
Michael J. Harris and George J. Fraser. On May 21 this pair left their 
high camp at about 21,000 feet, and while the others watched, climbed a 
large ice tower across which they had already cut steps the day before. 
They disappeared from view towards the easier summit slopes never to be 
seen again. Other members of the party were Mrs. Nea Morin, F. S. 
Jackson and E. A. Wrangham. 


Slick Yeti Expedition. Another expedition sponsored by Tom Slick and 
led by Peter Byrne spent several months in Nepal fruitlessly searching for 


Yeti. 


India 
Banderpunch I (Black Peak), Garhwal. On June 7 three members of 


the Indian Army Regiment of Artillery’s team and one Sherpa stood on 
the summit of Banderpunch I (20,956 feet), commonly called the Black 
Peak. (First ascent, June 7, 1955 by J. T. M. Gibson and two Sherpas— 
Editor.) We were very fortunate with the weather, and the Mountain Gods 
were so kind that the feat was repeated again on June 8 by three other 
members and one Sherpa. Only one of us failed to reach the summit because 
of high altitude. The party consisted of Captains M. S. Joshi, K. N. Thadani 
and T. Ao, of Lieutenants Y. K. Yadav, O. P. Manchanda and B. L. Bhatt 
and of me. I selected two Sherpas, Thendup and Phurba Lobsang, both 
highly proficient and skilled technically besides being excellent companions 
on the mountain. Last year they had accompanied me to Cho Oyu. On 
June 3 we left Base Camp at 12,000 feet above the Tons River for Camp | 
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(16,500 feet), which had been stocked with essential supplies for 12 
days. First we traversed the steep hillside, occasionally crossing snow and 
ice in the gullies. Then we trudged along the lateral moraine until we 
reached our camp on the right bank of the Banderpunch Glacier, just short 
of the snowline. According to plan, Party B set out early to establish Camp 
II just below the final summit ridge. They returned in the evening worn- 
out and with altitude headaches but optimistic about being able to make 
the climb from that camp to the summit. On the other hand, I knew by 
experience that heights and distances are very often misjudged in the 
Himalayas. June 3 dawned fine and Party A moved up. Five hours of gruel- 
ing hard work, traversing up a very steep slope cut by snow and ice gulleys 
and then through soft snow and occasional patches of hard ice brought us 
to Camp II. I was not happy about its location as from this very site I had 
in 1955 attempted the mountain but had failed, completely worn-out by 
bad snow conditions 600 feet short of the summit. We therefore shouldered 
as much as 60 pounds each. After an hour and a half’s slow and careful 
climb along the ridge, which involved some step-cutting, we established 
Camp II at 19,000 feet, just below the summit ridge and 2000 feet below 
the top. June 7 dawned clear and fine. At 4 A.M. the stove was lit and an 
odd, revolting mixture of ovaltine and tsampa was swallowed. We cram- 
poned and left Camp II at 5:30, roped in two pairs and wearing all available 
clothing. After two hours of steady, rhythmic climbing, we were on the 
final exposed and windy ridge. Blowing snow lashed us. We ascended one 
false summit after another, hoping that the next one would be the last. By 
now we were above the surrounding peaks. After a steep ascent we suddenly 
reached the summit, knife-edged and with a corniced face. On both days 
the Sherpas reached the actual summit first on my instructions to give credit 
to the work done by the Sherpas in the Himalayas. They serve well and 
faithfully. Offerings of food were made to the Mowntain Gods, an old 
mountain custom. I took two quick photographs of the party and the Regi- 
ment of Artillery flag in colour and black and white. We spent 15 minutes 
on the summit. A rapid descent was made to get away from the gathering 
mountain fury indicated by ominous clouds. Care was taken at steep ice 
traverses and crevasses. On arrival at Camp II we were greeted, hugged 
and congratulated by Party B. We gulped mugs of lime juice and chocolate, 
rested and departed at a painfully slow pace for Camp I. Next day I could 
observe from Camp I four black figures on the final ridge, making slow but 
good progress. The first pair got to the summit at 10:30 A.M. and the 
second, two hours later. 
CAPTAIN JAGJIT SINGH, Indian Army, Himalayan Club 
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Second Ascent of Nanda Kot. An all-Naval expedition, consisting of 
Instr. Lt. M. S. Kohli, leader, Surgeon Lt. Y. C. Sharma, A. S. Pabreja, 
K. P. Sharma, and D. B. Ambastha, left Delhi on April 27. Sirdar Ang 
Tsering and Da Temba accompanied the party as high-altitude Sherpas. 
Passing through Tanakpur, Pithoragarh, Askote, Baram, Seraghat, Man- 
syari and Martoli, we established Base Camp at Narspanpati on May 7 at 
13,500 feet. Following a new route through the junction of the Lwanl and 
Kuchela Glaciers, we established Advanced Base Camp (15,500 feet) on 
May 10 and Camp I (17,600 feet) on May 13. The camp site was safe, 
but the route to it passed through a difficult icefall and knee-deep soft 
snow. The next seven days it snowed and blew. Camp II was established 
on May 19 at 18,700 feet. The route from Camp II to Camp III was most 
difficult, a 100-foot ice wall and a steep gully full of soft snow being the 
chief obstacles. After four days of hard work in which we fixed 600 feet 
of rope, the party established Camp III (20,000 feet). An attempt to climb 
to the summit was made on May 24, but the party withdrew because of a 
strong blizzard. The next day, May 25, the weather was fine. K. P. Sharma 
and I left camr at 5 A.M. and reached the summit of the dome (21,900 
feet) at 10 A.M. From there the route passed along a very steep ridge which 
fell sheer to the snout of the Nanda Kot Glacier, 5000 feet below. After 
three hours of strenuous and dangerous climbing, we set foot on the corn- 


iced summit of Nanda Kot (22,510 feet) at 2:20 P.M. 
M. S. Kon, Instr. Lt., Indian Navy 





Pakistan 
Minapin. The German Karakoram Expedition 1959, composed of Hans 


Jochen Schneider, leader, Gerhard Klammert, Hans Baumert, Rudolf Bar- 
dolej, Dr. Hermann Berger, Fritz Lobbichler, Erwin Stocker, Dr. Gottfried 
Neureuther and Willi Bogner, had hoped to carry out an extensive glacio- 
logical-geophysical program in the Batura region. When permission was 
refused, they turned their efforts south of the Hunza valley into the Raka- 
poshi-Minapin area. On June 9 Erwin Stocker and a porter reached an 
18,000-foot col north of Minapin (23,861 feet), where a British party had 
failed in 1958 (A.A.J., 11:2, p. 331). A week’s bad weather drove them 
back. On June 22 Bardolej and the porter, Kabul climbed from Camp III 
placed 1000 feet above the col. Wind and the porter’s physical condition 
forced them back after they had apparently surmounted the climbing difi- 
culties from a point less than 1000 feet from the summit. (This peak is 
sometimes called “Diran.”) Meanwhile the scientists explored neighboring 
regions. In early August the expedition lent its efforts to the futile rescue 
of the ill-fated Batura Muztagh party. 
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Batura Muztagh. The Englishmen, Dr. Keith Warburton, leader, Harry 
Stephenson and Richard Knight and the Germans, Martin Giinnel and 
Albert Hirschbichler, were last seen alive on June 23 in their Camp III 
(18,500 feet) in a difficult icefall above the Batura Glacier when they 
were left there by glaciologist John Edwards and Pakistani liaison officer 
Sherjan. The climbers were attempting the nameless 25,540-foot peak, the 
highest in the Batura Muztagh. Heavy snow and avalanches probably 
caused their deaths. Attempts to reach them made by Edwards and Sherjan 
in late July and afterwards by Pakistani Army units and the German ex- 
pedition were thwarted by snow and avalanches. They found it impossible 
to return even to Camp III because of the condition of the icefall. 


Disteghil Sar. A Swiss expedition was unable to ascend Disteghil Sar 
(25,868 feet). The leader, Raymond Lambert, was accompanied by his 
wife Annette, Marcel Bize, Claude Asper, Charles Jaquet, Italo Gamboni, 
Dr. Robert Marty, Mario Grossi and André Kern. After reaching Base 
Camp (14,750 feet) at the foot of the south face, the threat of avalanches 
made them give up their plans of following the route up that face at- 
tempted by the British in 1957 (A.A.]., 1958, 11:1, p. 123). They decided 
on the longer but less dangerous southeast ridge. On June 12 they estab- 
lished Camp I in a snow col at 17,225 feet and the next day placed Camp II 


at 19,500 feet. Jaquet and Asper were slightly hurt by falling ice chunks 
between these camps. After reaching 23,000 feet on reconnaissance towards 
a proposed Camp IV and climbing a 21,325-foot peak near Camp III, on 
July 3 they were struck by bad weather. Camp III was evacuated on July 6 
and Camp II two days later. When it became apparent that avalanches and 
other dangers would make the ascent too hazardous, the attempt was 
given up. 


Kanjut Sar. An Italian expedition under the leadership of Guido Mon- 
zino climbed Kanjut Sar (25,460 feet) by its southern side. This peak 
tises above a tributary of the Hispar Glacier. Eight guides from Valtour- 
nache, Jean Bich, Pierino and Pacifico Pession, Marcello and Leonardo 
Carrel, Camillo Pellissier, Lino Tamone and Marcello Lombard, took part, 
as well as Lorenzo Marimonti, Dr. Piero Nava and Dr. Paolo Cerretelli. 
After establishing three camps, a great snowfall in the first week of July 
drove them back to Base Camp. A porter fell on this retreat and died later. 
After the storm they continued to advance camps until Camp VI was 
established at about 23,000 feet. From there, on July 19, Jean Bich and 
Camillo Pellissier started for the summit. Bich had to return, exhausted 
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and with frozen hands, but Pellissier continued up a long snow and ice 
couloir to the summit ridge, some 200 feet below the top, and thence 


climbed to the highest point. 


Saraghrar. An Italian expedition led by Fosco Maraini made the firs 
ascent of Saraghrar (24,110 feet) in Chitral. In August Franco Alletto, 
Gianfranco Castelli, Paolo Consiglio, and Carlo Pinelli climbed to the 
summit from Camp V at 21,650 feet. This peak was attempted by a British 
party in 1958. (See A.A.J., 1959, 11:2, pp. 330-331.) 


Afghanistan 
Hindu Kush. A small German expedition, led by Harald Biller and 


composed of his wife Alma, Theo Stéckinger and Hans Vogel, traveled 
by road from Europe to the Panshir valley in the Hindu Kush, north of 
Kabul. Continuing from the end of the road on foot, they ascended a side 
valley where on June 21 they made the first ascent of Dashtribat (17,225 
feet) and on June 23 of more difficult Galamastan (17,400 feet). The 
group ascended the Panshir valley to its head and camped near the top of 
the Anjuman Pass. On July 27 they climbed a 17,000-foot peak which 
they named ‘“‘M6rsamir.” This mountain, on which they found some ex- 
tremely difficult rock and ice climbing, had been previously attempted by 
French, English and American climbers. 


U.S.S.R. and China 
Pamirs. The Russians report the establishment of a glaciological-mete- 


orological station at 23,000 feet in the Fedchenko region. They also an- 
nounce the first ascent of Voroshilov (21,870 feet) by an 11-man 
expedition. 

On July 7 a group of 33 Chinese, 25 men and eight women, reached 
the summit of Muztagh Ata (24,388 feet), a second ascent. Although the 
Chinese claim that this is a new altitude record for women, it must be 
remembered that the late Madame Claude Kogan reached 25,250 feet in 
October, 1954 on Cho Oyu. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Staunings Alps, East Greenland. Hans Gsellmann returned in July with 
an Austrian expedition to the southern Staunings Alps, south of the region 
where his expedition had operated in 1957. The group made 21 first ascents 
in Kong Christian IX’s Land on the rugged coast between Sermilikfjord 
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and Kund Rasmussenland, where summits rise to 12,000 feet. Other mem- 
bers of the expedition were Mathias Koglbauer, Otto Krajnc, Sepp Weber, 
Hans Hutegger, Sepp Moosbrugger and the Swede Gillis Billing. 


Antarctic. The only ascent made by the Argentine glaciological expedi- 
tion from Belgrano Base was that of the nunatak called “Pantera” (Pan- 
ther) by the Argentines in the Moltke Nunatak Group. The climb was 
made on November 28, 1958 by Dinko Bertoncelj, César Lisignoli and 
Claro Omar Mejias. They climbed a 1350-foot ice-wall, which makes up 
the edge of the antarctic continent. The climb was of moderate difficulty, 
requiring cutting steps throughout and ice pitons on one part. 

VojsLav ARKO, Club Andino Bariloche 


Rawenzori, Africa. Piero Ghiglione celebrated his 77th birthday by mak- 
ing the first ascent of the west face of the Punta Alexandra (16,725 feet) 
in the Ruwenzori group. On this climb, which took place on January 25, 
1960, the Italian veteran was accompanied by Carlo Mauri and Bruno 
Ferrario. 





Club Activities 


EDITED By FREDERICK O. JOHNSON 


A.A.C., Cascade Section. The year’s activities commenced with a showing 
of the full length color-and-sound movie of the Japanese conquest of 
Manaslu in the Himalayas. In the spring Fred Ayres gave an illustrated 
program on his most recent climbing trip to the Cordillera Blanca in Peru. 
After an active summer of climbing, section members gathered for the 
annual meeting in November. Maury Muzzy and Adolf Bitterlich showed 
slides and discussed the Mount Waddington area. Fred Beckey described 
various 1959 climbs, which included Yokum Ridge on Mount Hood and 
the east face of Snowpatch Spire in the Bugaboos. Dr. W. B. Spickard com- 
pleted a successful year as section chairman. 

Members climbed new routes on Mount Rainier and a dozen other Cas- 
cade and Olympic mountains. There was also extensive rock climbing in the 
Cashmere Crags, Tumwater Canyon, and Peshastin Pinnacle. These climbs 
are described elsewhere in this Journal. 

An active committee under George Sainsbury’s direction has nearly 
finished revising Beckey’s Climber’s Guide to the Cascade and Olympic 
Mountains. The new edition of this A.A.C. guide will be available in 1960. 

In late fall, floods did spectacular damage to roads leading into the 
mountains in Washington. The quarter-mile section of the four-lane Sno- 
qualmie Pass highway which flood waters eliminated was bypassed with a 
temporary road within three weeks. However, other less important roads 
may remain unusable for years. 

VICTOR JOSENDAL, Chairman 


A.A.C., Rocky Mountain Section. The section met twice during 1959. On 
November 20, in cooperation with the Rocky Mountain Rescue Group, we 
sponsored a program on Rakaposhi, which Dick Irvin presented before 2 
group of about 220 people. The film and the commentary were magnificent; 
many people thought it to be the finest film they have seen on Himalayan 
mountaineering. 

On December 5, the same day as the A.A.C. annual meeting and dinner 
in New York, the section met for a dinner meeting with about 30 persons, 
14 of whom were members, in attendance. Again Dick Irvin was the 
speaker. He showed slides of the Southern Alps of New Zealand, where he 
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made many fine climbs in the 1955-1956 season, including a new route on 
Mount Cook, which he did with Peter Robinson and Hamish McInnes. 
HAROLD WALTON, Chairman 


AA.C., Sierra Nevada Section. Only one meeting was held by the Sierra 
Nevada section during 1959. On March 20 an enjoyable evening was spent 
at the Nilsson home, where Richard Houston presented a lively account of 
an expedition to the Bella Coola range of British Columbia. New officers 
for 1959-1960 elected at this time were Dr. Howard Parker, chairman; Lee 
Stopple, vice-chairman, and Leigh Ortenburger, secretary-treasurer. The 
membership now stands at 70, the highest to date. Various section members 
made significant climbs in Africa and Peru, on Mount Logan and Mount 
Robson in Canada, and of Mount Slaggard and Mount McCauley in the 
Yukon, the two highest unclimbed peaks in North America. 

LEIGH ORTENBURGER, Secretary 


Alaska Alpine Club. In April a six-man party reached the summit of 
Mount Silvertip (9500 feet) at the eastern end of the Alaska Range after 
climbing a 100-foot pinnacle of rime ice at the top. We believe that this 
was the second complete ascent of the peak. In May a week-end trip was 
made to the Black Rapids area in 30-below weather. In June a three-man 
party attempted unclimbed Mount Kimball in the Alaska Range, but failed 
to find a route to the summit. In August a group of four made the first 
ascent of Redoubt Volcano (10,197 feet) in the Chigmit Mountains of 
the Aleutian Range. A work party has repaired the suspension cable cross- 
ing of the Delta River near Black Rapids Glacier, and a trip to Poop Out 
Peak in the same area was scheduled for October. 

Officers for the year were Gene Westcott, president; Charles Deehr, 
secretary-treasurer, and Neil Davis, senior advisor. 

EUGENE M. WEsTCOTT, President 


The Alpine Club of Canada. The main club activities, the spring ski camp 
and the annual summer camp, proved highly successful. Ski camp was held 
at Mount Assiniboine from March 27 to April 5, with 34 people in attend- 
ance. All non-perishable food was taken in by pack train in the fall, and the 
fresh meat and bread were flown in by helicopter just before the camp. 
Those attending took the bus from Banff to Sunshine, from where they 
skied approximately 22 miles to Assiniboine by way of Citadel Pass. Owing 
to the limited accommodation, a number of people had to be turned away, 
and it is possible that within the next few years two ski camps will be run 
in different areas to accommodate as many interested skiers as possible. 
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The annual summer camp was held in the Bugaboo area of the Purcel) 
Mountains. The camp was located at the Forks, 25 miles west of Spill. 
macheen on Bugaboo Creek, and afforded one of the most spectacular views 
to be had in any mountain region. There were 170 members and guests in 
attendance. With ideal climbing weather, ascents were made of Anniversary, 
Pigeon Spire, Marmolata, Bugaboo Spire, Eastpost, and Snowpatch. 

We were honored to have in camp Mr. Armand Pachoud, vice-presiden 
of the Swiss Alpine Club. Mr. Pachoud was part of a group which was 
organized in Europe by our member, Paul Blanc, now living in Geneva, 
Switzerland, and which, after our camp, visited Lake O'Hara and climbed 
Mount Victoria. 

A group of club members under the leadership of Hans Gmoser was suc 
cessful in climbing Mount Logan, the first all-Canadian group to do so. 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of the Clubhouse at Banff was celebrated on 
August 2. Many members and guests were present to make this a mem- 


orable occasion. 
W. C. LEDINGHAM, Secretary-Treasurer 


Appalachian Mountain Club. During 1959 members of this club were 
active in almost all mountain ranges of the world. Club trips were made to 
Africa, the Canadian Rockies, and many more regions closer to home. 

Various of the club sections have instituted their own programs for white 
water and rock climbing. Some new construction has been undertaken in 
the A.M.C. huts under the management of George Hamilton. 

The Mountain Leadership Committee has been more conspicuously «- 
tive than most of the other club functions. It has been pioneering various 
aspects of mountain safety education with training films, posters, pamphlets, 
leadership clinics, and a certification program for five gradations of leade 
ship ability. 

WILLiAM L. PuTNAM, Corresponding Secretary 


Chicago Mountaineering Club. Activities continued much the same as it 
years past. The membership now stands at 146 with 57 qualified roy 
leaders. 

The club held local climbs about once a month throughout the year. Mos 
of these were held at Devils Lake, Wisconsin, with others at Mississippi 
Palisades State Park near Savannah, Illinois; an abandoned quarry ne 
Joliet; and a week-end of ice climbing at Starved Rock State Park neat 
Ottowa, Illinois. No serious accidents were encountered during the ye. 
An eight-man safety committee is responsible for qualifying leaders and 
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for other safety programs as needed. The club offers monthly mountaineer- 
ing programs in downtown Chicago and issues a newsletter six times a 
year to its members. 

" The club held a two-week outing in the Needle Mountains near Durango, 
Colorado. A group of 61 people camped from July 27 to August 7 at the 
head of Noname Creek in the San Juan Wilderness Area. Despite poor 
weather there was an abundance of fine climbs which included Heisspitz, 
4,5, 10, Jagged, Knifepoint, Sunlight, Windom, Needle Ridge traverse, 
Thumbs, Glacier Point, Eolus, Monitor, and Scepter. The next Western 
outing will be held in the summer of 1961. 

GROVER HartTsucu, Outing Chairman 


Colorado Mountain Club. A one-week outing in the Lake City area of 
Colorado and a two-week outing in the Tetons each attracted a large at- 
tendance of 70 persons. The October 1959 issue of Trail and Timberline 
reports trips to Wildhorse Peak and American Flat; the Lake City “Four- 
eens”—Uncompahgre, Wetterhorn, Handies, Redcloud, and Sunshine; and 
the circle trip by jeep which followed the Lake Fork of the Gunnison River 
to its source. 

After six weeks of drought the Teton National Park greeted the C.M.C. 
with a week of rain and a second week of broken weather during the 
petiod of August 15-August 30. Nevertheless, with high camps at Garnet 
Canyon and Amphitheatre Lake, ascents were made of the major peaks, 
and hikers covered most of the principal trails on the east side of the range 
from Indian Paintbrush Canyon to Death Canyon. 

In late April the climbing school of the Denver Group under Allen W. 
Greene’s leadership enrolled 124 people. Adding this to those people in the 
newly formed schools of the Boulder and Pikes Peak Groups, one finds 
that the club offered instruction to nearly 200 climbers during the spring. 
In the Denver Group there were 70 people enrolled in the beginners’ 
section and 25 in a second-year, advanced technical climbing school for 
those interested in specialized climbing techniques. 

The club’s Guide to the Colorado Mountains edited by Robert Ormes 
issued its third edition in September. A chapter by John A. Streich has been 
added on speleology, ‘’The Mountains from the Inside.” 

ANNE B. KENNON, Executive Secretary 


Dartmouth Mountaineering Club. The Dartmouth Mountaineering Club, 
we feel, is one of the most active and effective undergraduate climbing 
soups in the country despite the fact that we remain more a closely knit 
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fellowship of active climbers with common interests and desires than a 
ordered, regulated organization. Our activities are of two general types: 
first, the climbing done individually and together outside the school yea 
in the great mountains and climbing areas of the world, and, secondly, the 
more restrained and restricted activities to which we are limited during the 
school year. 

The past year saw considerable activity in both kinds of climbing. hn 
June DMC Alumni Barry Corbet, Pete Sinclair, and Jake Breitenbach, with 
Bill Buckingham, made the first ascent of the South Face of Mount Mc. 
Kinley. Also during the summer Sam Silverstein led two expeditions into 
the Battle Range, completing several first ascents around the Nemo group; 
Bill Briggs led a ski traverse into the Purcells; Dave Dingman accompanied 
Leigh Ortenburger to the Peruvian Andes; Pete Farquhar joined a research 
group on the top of Mount Rainier. In the Tetons in August Bill Buc 
ingham, Sterling Neale, Frank Magary, and Rick Medrich climbed a route 
out of Valhalla Canyon roughly approximating the west ridge which they 
named Serendipity Aréte. Barry Corbet, Sterling Neale, and Rick Medrick 
made the first ascent of Buck Mountain’s north-central ridge. In the fall: 
gtoup that included Pete Sinclair, Sterling Neale, and Carlos Plumme 
climbed Orizaba and Ixtaccihuatl in Mexico. 

During the school year in the fall and in the spring there are rock climb. 
ing trips nearly every week-end to one of the many cliffs scattered through 
out northern New England. Training areas such as the Shawangunks, the 
Laurentians, Whitehorse and Cathedral Ledges, Owls Head, Rattlesnake 
Mountain, and Smuggler’s Notch provide excellent opportunity for instruc: 
tion and conditioning. Certain climbs in the "Gunks, Mount King in the 
Laurentians, and Po-ko-moonshine near Lake George provide climbing t0 
test the best ability. In the winter Mount Washington provides true high 
mountain conditions with low temperatures, high winds, and blizzard con- 
ditions. 

A 10-week rock climbing course is offered twice yearly by the club as: 
part of the college physical education program. With about 20 students pet 
course, the program gives supervised, efficient training in all phases of roc 
climbing. A number of those who complete this course go on to qualify 
for DMC membership. From time to time the program has been extended 
to include local residents, with the result that several women have qualified 
as rock climbing leaders and DMC members. 

Other club activities include meeting with noted mountaineering figurss, 
sponsoring public lectures on mountaineering, and participating in emé 
gency rescue programs with regular training and practice under instructos 
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of the Army’s Mountain and Winter Warfare Unit. Finally, one of the 
principal club concerns during the school year is the publication of the 
annual journal, which is well known to climbers throughout the country. 
The 1960 issue will run well over 100 pages with more than a dozen prin- 


cipal articles. 
FREDERICK MEDRICK, President 


Harvard Mountaineering Club. The club was very active during 1959, 
both locally and on the “big mountains.” There were several club expedi- 
tions, the principal one of which was the Nepalese expedition with John 
Humphreys, John Noxon, Frederick Dunn, and Caspar Cronk. 

In August the H.M.C. sponsored its biennial climbing camp in the form 
of a three-week, 50-mile traverse in the Purcell Range of British Columbia. 
Before the camp Craig Merrihue, Michael Wortis, Leo Slaggie, Boyd Ever- 
ett, and Keith Kerney attempted to climb the northwest aréte of Mount 
Robson. The attempt failed several hundred vertical feet below the summit 
owing to poor snow conditions. Robert Page, Richard Wylie, and Albert 
Nickerson climbed Mount Victoria on another precamp trip, as did Craig 
Merrihue after the Mount Robson attempt. After the camp there was addi- 
tional climbing in the Tetons and also in the Boulder, Colorado, area. 

Other summer trips were made by Doug Anger to the Battle Range of 
British Columbia; Henry Hall to Europe; Adams Carter to Peru; Leif- 
Norman Patterson to Scandinavia and with William Gardiner to Switzer- 
land; Boyd Everett to Alaska with Larry Nielson; Nile Albright to Alaska 
and Mount Rainier; and Gordon Benner as assistant leader on the Sierra 
Club Wind River trip. 

The local climbing schedule was crowded with the usual enthusiasm for 
rock and ice climbing. During the course of an unusually cold winter all 
five ice gullies on Mount Washington were climbed. 

The largest issue to date of Harvard Mountaineering, Number 14, was 
published in May. In cooperation with the Appalachian Mountain Club 
and the U. S. Forest Service the club has been organizing a technical rescue 
team to cover New England climbing areas. In addition the club continues 
to sponsor its usual leadership program and first-aid instruction. 

RoBERT A. PAGE, JR., President 


lowa Mountaineers. The Club enjoyed an unusually active and successful 
yeat in 1959. Twenty-one week-end outings were sponsored including 10 
instructional climbing outings to the Mississippi Palisades State Park in 
Illinois and to Devils Lake State Park in Wisconsin. The Sunday Amana, 
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Iowa dinner-hikes were especially popular and attracted an average of 55 
participants. One hiking group consisting of an equal number of men and 
women traveled 29 miles in 10 hours. Sixteen professional adventure film. 
lectures were sponsored with an average attendance of 556 members and 
guests. Among the lecturers were Maynard Miller, Colin Wyatt, and Hans 
Gmoser. 

The Summer Camp under the leadership of John Ebert was held in the 
Bugaboos of British Columbia from August 11 through August 28. Fifty- 
seven members participated. The club completely outfitted its own base 
camp and high camp and provided its own tracking service. The weather 
was excellent for the first four days and then gradually worsened, so that 
most of the climbing was accomplished under highly adverse conditions. 
Nine of the major peaks in the area were ascended by from one to nine 
different climbing parties; among these peaks were Snowpatch, Bugaboo 
Spire, Marmolada, and Pigeon Spire. The climbing leaders included Allen 
Auten, Whitney Borland, Harvey Carter, and Arthur Spaulding from 
Colorado; Bill Echo of Idaho; Felix Hagerman and Rod Harris from 
Illinois; Hans Gmoser and Bruno Matteotti from Canada; and the outing 
leader. 

The 1960 summer camps will be held in the Sawtooths of Idaho from 
August 8 to August 18 and in Castner Glacier and/or the Valdez area of 
Alaska in early August. 

JOHN EBERT, President 


Mazamas. The Mazamas found the weather very unkind in 1959. Not 
for many years have so many climbs been stormed off. Rainier, Whitehorse, 
Lincoln, Lacrosse, Adams, Diamond Peak, Unicorn Peak, and several climbs 
on nearby Mount Hood were all blanked out by the weather. 

However, with over 50 climbs scheduled during the year, there were still 
many successful ascents. An outing to the Baker-Shuksan area gave many 
members a chance to climb these two prominent peaks in northern Wash- 
ington. Also explored and climbed on this outing were peaks just to the 
north, Tomyhoi, Larrabee, and Goat Mountain. In early August Ed Dolan 
led another outing in the Northern Cascades in the Dome Peak area, where 
the party climbed Dome Peak and Spire Point. Further climbs were halted 
as a result of a fall by Bill Oberteuffer, who was rescued by helicopter. 
Further ill luck occurred when Bill Bush fell on the tricky trail coming out 
and broke an arm. 

In the fall, a new lodge was constructed on Mount Hood to replace the 
well known log building which burned in December 1958. 
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Robert Lynott replaced George Francisco as Mazamas president. 
JACK GRAUER 


The Mountaineers. The year 1959 marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
The Mountaineers’ Climbing Course. Thousands of the course’s graduates 
have trod the summits of nearly all the Cascade peaks and have climbed 
many other mountains throughout the world. This year The Mountaineers 
gave basic and intermediate instruction to 400 students in Seattle, Tacoma, 
and Everett. In the Seattle course alone, about 65 persons served as lec- 
turers, field trip leaders, and experienced climb leaders for the 14 lecture 
and examination evenings, 10 field trips, 41 experience climbs, and five 
intermediate climbs. An additional 56 students took the Mountain Hiking 
Course designed for those people who go into the mountains but who do 
not use roped climbing technique. 

In addition to regular course climbs there were 39 ‘‘one-day roped 
climbs” and “viewfinder climbs’ (ropes not required) with a total attend- 
ance of 760. Another 500 people participated in 23 snowshoe trips and 
ski tours. There were also hundreds of informal non-scheduled climbs by 
many of the club’s 3900 members. The Mountaineers’ summer outing in 
the Wind River Mountains of Wyoming and the Campcrafter outing in 
central Oregon afforded further opportunities for bagging peaks. 

Our new climbing course textbook, Moxntaineering, should be available 
by April 1960. This 460-page book, though primarily a text for the climb- 
ing course student, will also be a valuable reference book for the ex- 
perienced climber. It will contain 92 full pages of photographs and line 
drawings. 

The climbing season was unfortunately marred by accidents which in- 
volved Mountaineers on Mount St. Helens and Mount Johannesberg. On 
the latter a single rock triggered a very bad rock avalanche. A large rock 
from this debris struck and killed a Mountaineer. 

VICTOR JOSENDAL, Chairman, Outdoor Division 


Sierra Club. Keeping pace with the Sierra Club’s conservation efforts, 
members were also very active in the mountaineering field. As usual Yose- 
mite Valley provided much of the challenge and new ascents. Most note- 
worthy of the new climbs that were completed was a new route on the east 
face of Washington Column. Some of the members of this party then went 
to the high country of Yosemite Park to climb the formidable west face of 
Mount Conness (12,556 feet) for an excellent new route on this often 
climbed peak. Although Mount Whitney is no longer the U.S.A.’s highest 
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peak, it is still a prime attraction and provided a new east face route which, 
according to the climbers, is the most direct route yet completed on that face, 

The club also sponsored a real wilderness outing to the Mount Wad- 
dington area in British Columbia led by Allen Steck. Several peaks around 
Waddington were climbed including Mount Munday from the west. 

A new development within the club was the creation in Southern Cali- 
fornia of a mountain rescue unit with headquarters in Los Angeles. Cali- 
fornia now has two active rescue units operating under the Sierra Club. 

RICHARD C. Houston, Chairman, Mountaineering Committee 


Spokane Mountaineers. New routes and historic trails were equally fasci- 
nating during 1959. In the Idaho Selkirks Don Bergman led first-ascent 
routes on the north face of Chimney Rock, Gunsight Peak, and Roman 
Nose for a combined 1500 feet of class 5 and 6 climbing. 

A party approached the North Cascades via the Chiwawa, Whitechuck, 
Cascade, and Twisp Rivers, climbing Glacier Peak, Magic, Big Kangaroo, 
and other peaks of the region. As a result the Forest Service hearings in 
October on its proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness Area received informed 
and determined suggestions from our members. 

Also noteworthy were an early trip to Snowshoe, the highest peak in the 
unfrequented Cabinet Range; the north ridge of Mount Adams; and Mount 
Stuart, which welcomed us back after an absence of 17 years. 

As none of our members had previously explored Glacier Park, B. C., the 
Selkirk summer outing was a splendid revelation. Until the coming of the 
highway in 1961 the Caves of Cheops, Hermit Hut, Uto, Mount Sir 
Donald, Asulkan Valley, Castor and Pollux—all of these will continue for 
a short while to be as uncrowded as we found them. It is difficult to find a 
finer series of vistas than those from the vantage points of Asulkan Ridge 
with its views of the Dawson, Purity, and Battle groups. 

WILLiaM C. Frx, President 


Wisconsin Hoofer Mountaineers. Climbing during the school year was 
limited to the bluffs at Devils Lake Park at Baraboo, Wisconsin. A small 
group climbed in the Tetons in late June and succeeded in climbing Middle 
Teton by the normal route, but poor weather and fresh snow limited the 
number of other climbs. Other small groups climbed during the summer in 
the Washington Cascades and the Sierra. The region around Mount Katah- 
din in Maine was also visited. 


MICHAEL PETRILAK, JR., Chairman 
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Yosemite Climbing Club. The Yosemite Climbing Club was formed in 
1959 for the purpose of bringing together devoted climbers interested in 
raising the standards of American climbing. Another purpose is to assemble 
a collection of varied, specialized equipment which is required on major 
climbs and expeditions. There are two meetings a year held in Yosemite 
Valley to elect new members and conduct general business. 

Although the club has only 17 members, they have accomplished an im- 
pressive number of fine climbs. Bob Kamps, Charles Pratt, and Steve Roper 
made the first ascent of the north face of Middle Cathedral Rock in two 
and one-half days. This climb, done without bolts and with a minimum of 
direct aid, is one of the finest in Yosemite Valley. Charles Pratt and Warren 
Harding did the first ascent of the overhanging east face of Washington 
Column, the last part taking four days. Dave Rearick and Tom Herbert 
made the second ascent and first winter ascent of the Totem Pole. Mark 
Powell and Charles Wilts made the third ascent of the southwest face of 
Half Dome in 10 hours. Tom Frost, Royal Robbins, and Joe Fitschens made 
the eighth ascent of the Sentinel’s north wall, with all but two pitches done 
without artificial aid. Herb Swedlund and Warren Harding accomplished 
the first ascent of the west face of Mount Conness in three and one-half 
days. Bob Kamps made several new class 5 routes on Devils Tower. 
YVON CHOUINARD 








Book Reviews 


EDITED By EDWARD A. AMES 


Chronique Himalayenne, L’age d’or, 1940-1955, by Marcel Kurz. Zurich: 
Fondation Suisse pour Explorations Alpines, 1959. 441 pages, including 
index, 69 photographs, 16 maps. Price 75 Swiss Francs. 


(Editor’s Note: Fortunately this work is being translated and will appear in 
English, probably in 1961. The editor has already found this volume the 
most authoritative book on the period and invaluable in the preparation of 
this Journal. It is only to be regretted that M. Kurz and the Swiss Found:- 
tion for Alpine Research have found it impossible to publish the entire 
three volume series in which this was originally planned to be Volume II.) 


The history of Himalayan climbing during these 15 years is narrated, doc- 
umented, and superbly illustrated. As might be expected, the account is a 
detailed one, and is carefully prepared. It is also replete with interesting 
discussions by the author, and with anecdotes and special information con- 
cerning the various expeditions. The treatment of certain matters of inter- 
national significance is careful and judicious. The presentation of an account 
of Himalayan climbing in a sequential narrative, rather than as a series of 
episodes which we are accustomed to reading year by year, is imposing and 
noteworthy. The subject matter is divided in four chronological periods, 
each of which is subdivided geographically, and more than two-thirds of 
the space is devoted to 1952-1955. 

Among the sequences is the part dealing with Everest: the Houston recon- 
Naissance in 1950; Shipton’s expedition to Cho Oyu in 1951; the Swiss 
climbers on Everest with Tenzing in 1952; and the British success in 1953. 
Fine tributes to Shipton and to Hunt are paid by the author. Probably of 
more interest, however, are the accounts of less-known expeditions that have 
not been described in this Journal. 

Since the golden age ended in 1955, we are not given a description of the 
Swiss ascents of Everest and Lhotse, or the ascents of Manaslu, Broad Peak, 
Gasherbrum II, Chogolisa and Hidden Peak; the Mustagh Tower and 
Machapuchare. But perhaps some future volume will similarly chronicle 
those great years that have followed the period selected by the author. And 


[174] 
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so let us quote J. B. Flecker’s lines which follow those which appear on 


page 122: 


White on a throne, or guarded in a cave 
There lives a prophet who can understand 
Why men were born; yet surely we are bold 
Who take the golden road to Samarkand. 


One wonders about the future of this strange and awe-inspiring land. 
Today, climbers bring back photographs of refugees fleeing southward 
through the country of the Himalayas. 

The book is carefully planned, well written, and tempting to read. It will 
be welcomed in the libraries of those who are interested in any aspect of 
Himalayan climbing as a source both of information and of references. 

THOMAS H. JUKES 


The Last Blue Mountain, by Ralph Barker. London: Chatto & Windus, 
1959. 212 pages, 22 ills. Price 21s. New York: Doubleday, 1960. 
Price $3.95. 

This is not just another book of the expedition; it is different in two impor- 

tant respects. First it is about an accident, one of the most tragic accidents 

in mountaineering history. Secondly, it is in effect a ghosted account. 

I am not in favor of necrological Himalayan books, for I think such 
things should be kept to ourselves, unless something more is present; in 
this case it is, and one cannot do better than quote a sentence from Sir John 
Hunt’s forward, ‘“When an accident occurs, something may emerge of Jast- 
ing value, for the human spirit may rise to its greatest heights. This hap- 
pened on Haramosh.” 

This also excuses the fact that the book is ghosted. (Actually it was 
written by Barker from talking to the survivors and from reading the 
climbers’ diaries.) Naturally climbers would have preferred the account to 
have come from a member of the expedition, but probably Tony Streather 
has not the temperament and was too emotionally involved to have 
written it. 

The expedition was that of an Oxford party led by Tony Streather to 
Haramosh, a fine 24,270-foot peak in the Karakoram. It was a good party 
which, given luck with route and weather, could have climbed the mountain. 
More important, it was a responsible party which knew what it was about. 
The fitst two-thirds of the book is run-of-the-mill expedition stuff told with 
the touch of a professional journalist. 

The party had already decided to turn back, for bad weather had left 
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them short of time and food, but before doing so Jillot and Emery wanted 
to go to a bump on the ridge a few hundred feet ahead. An innocuous slope 
avalanched under them, and the remainder of the book is devoted to the 
gallant rescue which was so nearly successful. Four were involved for four 
days and nights without food or water at over 20,000 feet and at the end 
two were dead. Jillott walked over an ice-cliff, too weakened by the ava- 
lanche and exhaustion to realize, and Culbert fell back exhausted by frost- 
bite. It is an unbelievable story of heroism and human endurance. Barker 
tells it well, clearly and with restraint. 

This tragedy makes grim reading. But anyone who is interested in the 
heights to which the human qualities can rise in a tough situation should 


read the book. 
ROGER CHORLEY 


Climbing the Fish’s Tail, by Wilfred Noyce, London, Melbourne and 
Toronto, William Heinemann Ltd., 1958, 150 pages, 24 plates, 2 sketch 


maps. 
A casual glance at the frontispiece suffices to attract the climber to an 
afternoon with this short, well-written book. The view shows the very 
impressive skyline of Machapuchare, which translated means the Fish’s Tail, 


so named because of the shape of its twin summits. It is immediately clear 
that the route was technically difficult, and that the party did well to get 
Wilfrid Noyce and David Cox within 150 feet of the higher 22,958-foot 
summit. In a most pleasant manner one is led chapter by chapter through 
the evolution of this difficult ascent, from its inception in the mind of the 
expedition’s organizer, James Roberts, to the final summit attempt from 
Camp V. For a difficult Himalayan ascent this was certainly a small party, 
the only other two expedition members, besides porters, being Charles 
Wylie and Roger Chorley. One enjoys reading of the informal, yet very 
effective, planning which, with support from the Everest Foundation, 
materialized in an expedition to Nepal in the spring of 1957. Moreover, in 
his easy flowing style Noyce conveys the feeling of mutual stimulation with 
which a small, compatible mountaineering party, bolstered by three fine 
sherpas, is sparked towards its objective. In fact, this group was inspired to 
the extent of stringing a half-mile of fixed rope, and they apparently 
enjoyed doing it. 

The book is accompanied by very good and well-chosen photographs and 
even includes a brief appendix on arranging expeditions to Nepal. It is cer- 
tainly a worthwhile addition to mountaineering literature. 

FRANZ MOHLING 
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Rakaposhi, by Mike Banks. 238 pages, 36 photographs, and three drawings. 
Foreward by Sir Gerald Templer. Appendices by F. R. Brooke and E. J. E. 
Mills. London: Secker and Warburg, 1959. Price 25s. 

This book is unusual in that it describes not one expedition but two, both to 
Rakaposhi, and both led by the author, Mike Banks. This double structure 
eliminates the padding one often finds in Himalayan accounts and allows 
the narrative, despite some irritating grammatical errors, to run along quite 
freely. With the aid of the included diagrams and photographs one can 
easily follow from camp to camp the progress of the two trips, and the 
interest often rises to a high pitch. 

The outline of Banks’s account will be familiar to any reader of moun- 
taineering journals, for Rakaposhi, at 25,550 feet, is a real Himalayan giant, 
with a well-documented history. The peak had been explored many times 
before Banks came along, among others, by Conway before the turn of the 
century, by Tilman in 1947, and by a Cambridge party led by Alfred Tis- 
siéres in 1954. When Banks assaulted the mountain in 1956 with one British 
and two American companions he had good reason to believe he was under- 
taking a major project, and indeed he was. Despite an intense effort, the 
four-man party could come no closer than 2000 feet of the summit (still 
an admirable record). Two years later Banks returned with a large ‘“‘com- 
bined services” expedition and made it to the top, a notable achievement in 
the history of Himalayan climbing. 

The account of the 1956 trip is the more entertaining of the book’s two 
sections, perhaps because of the particularly enterprising nature of an expe- 
dition of four young men who fared creditably on a mountain which had 
discouraged more experienced mountaineers. The next trip was bigger and 
stronger, and it had Banks’s previous encounter with the mountain to draw 
from. This expedition was for the most part free from the tense situations— 
the thunderstorms and the slips on ice—which characterized its predecessor, 
and perhaps it is just because the trip went so smoothly that it makes for 
less interesting reading than the 1956 venture. The “Gendarme” and ‘The 
Monk’s Head” were familiar problems in 1958, and the unclimbed 2000 
feet to the summit provided no comparable technical obstacles. Banks con- 
cludes with a few rather graceless words about “‘military operations.” He is 
on firm ground when he defends well-planned expeditions, but, whatever 
the reason, he cannot generate as much excitement about the carefully 
organized 1958 trip as about the somewhat chaotic one of two years earlier. 
But he does provide a clear account of both, for which all interested in 
the Himalayas will have cause to be grateful. There are many excellent 
photographs. 
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Appointment in Tibet, by W. H. Murray. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1959. 284 pages; 6 maps. Price $3.95. Published in English edition as 
Five Frontiers; J. M. Dent, 1957. 

Most of us know W. H. Murray as an outstanding rock-climber and Hima- 

layan mountaineer who has written vividly of his climbing experiences, 

When we see a book called Five Frontiers in England, and Appointment in 

Tibet in America, we expect more of the same thing. Actually, this volume 

is pure fiction, a novel of international intrigue and adventure. 

The rapid action takes us into three interesting regions. It starts with 
some dangerous small-boat sailing in the Western Isles of Scotland, in 
various sorts of weather—mostly bad. The villains are followed briefly toa 
fishing village on the Catalan coast of France, and then far into the Hima- 
layas, beyond the borders of Tibet. There the excitement includes snow and 
ice work in the heights, a blizzard and an avalanche. 

The publishers call this book “‘an adventure story in the grand manner of 
Robert Louis Stevenson and John Buchan.” They have, I think, done Mr. 
Murray’s first novel no service, by a comparison with the writings of such 
masters of the genre. But in spite of some definite weakness of plot and of 
plausibility, it is in general a lively, fast-moving yarn, told with conviction, 
and full of realistic detail. Its settings are both colorful and correct. It has 
two unusually fine, exciting storms on the sea and in the mountains. The 
hero and heroine are likeable, the villains suitably villainous, and the 
writer gives us a specially sympathetic and interesting picture of the Dotial 
porters, who help the ones, and thwart the others. In a word, it is good 


entertainment. 


ELIZABETH KNOWLTON 


Great Days in New Zealand Mountaineering, by John Pascoe. London: 
Bailey Bros. and Swinfin Ltd., 1958. 199 pages; 27 photographs, 20 
maps. Price 21s. 

It is always a pleasure to read the recollections of a mountaineer about his 

own homeland mountains. There is here a knowledge and an intimacy 

which is hard for a visitor to achieve. 

In reading this book it would help anyone to whom the New Zealand 
mountains are unknown to have on hand a physical map of the whole 
country to orient himself. John Pascoe writes about the chief climbing areas 
and covers a wide range in some of the lesser known ones. He has climbed 
himself in most of the areas of which he writes and has a great familiarity 
with all of them. The pioneer New Zealand climbers are household names 
to him. Some of them he knew or knows personally as he does the modern 
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generation of New Zealand climbers. He writes, therefore, with a thorough 
knowledge of New Zealand climbing, and in doing so he bridges a gap 
between the old and the new. The reader can readily grasp a feeling of the 
development of climbing in New Zealand from the time when the first 
great summits were sought by daring pioneers, to the present when even 
more challenging new routes are sought by just as adventurous climbers, 
albeit now with more modern methods and better equipment. 

New Zealand mountaineering is unique. One must grasp the peculiar 
instability of the weather, particularly of the dread, ‘“‘North-Wester’’ (some- 
thing like the Alpine Féhn wind but giving less warning) . One must realize 
the fact that the snow and ice level is, in general, about 3000 feet lower 
than in the European Alps, so that with about the same summer tempera- 
tures, there is more snow and ice which melts and moves faster, giving 
frequent rockfalls and ice avalanches, and making every peak the equivalent 
of a peak 3000 feet higher in European Alpine conditions. One has to ap- 
preciate the inaccessibility of some of the ranges, the virtual impassability 
of some of the valleys and what New Zealand bush-whacking. is like, to ap- 
preciate the stoutness of heart of the early New Zealand mountaineers, to 
say nothing of the really rigorous training and mountain experience that 
New Zealand provides for the present generation. 

I remember the well-known New Zealand mountaineer, Professor R. M. 
Algie saying to me in 1938, when I was eu,oying some delightful climbing 
in New Zealand, that he would not be surprised if New Zealand moun- 
taineers would do well on Everest expeditions because New Zealand con- 
ditions gave such good training. I agreed and I felt 15 years later, that it 
was no coincidence that Edmund Hillary reached the top of Everest. Read- 
ing John Pascoe’s book it is easy to understand why. 

Great Days in New Zealand Mountaineering will have a valuable place 
always in New Zealand mountaineering literature. It will always be a delight 
for mountain lovers to read. 

MALCOLM DouGLAs-HAMILTON 


Guest of the Soviets, by Joyce Dunsheath. London: Constable & Co., Led. 
1959. 183 pages, illus. Price 18s. 
This book is chiefly interesting to the reviewer, who himself visited the 
Soviet Union and the Caucasus in 1930, for the changes that have taken 
place in 27 years, and particularly the highly organized present day sport 
of mountaineering there, a great contrast to the earlier years. 
Mrs. Dunsheath accompanied her husband who was attending an elec- 
trical engineering conference in Moscow. She was a guest of the government 
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in the Caucasus where her official companion was Eugene Gippenreuter of 
the All-Union Sports Committee of the U.S.S.R. There were two separate 
visits, the first to the Western Caucasus. Flight from Moscow to Sukhumi 
on the Black Sea and local flight to Kluhory, followed by a rough bus trip 
brought them to Camp Dombai, a thoroughly organized climbing center. 
Here Safridju (The Tooth, 12,300 feet) was climbed with a small party. 
To the east could be seen Elbruz and Ushba, respectively about 40 and 
60 miles away. Then, without explanation, Gippenreuter was recalled to 
Moscow and Mrs. Dunsheath returned to England, but later in the year the 
government’s invitation was renewed and she came back once again to climb 
Elbruz. The climb was made in October from a large, new hut “Refuge of 
Eleven” at 13,000 feet. (In 1930 the climb was done from the then hut at 
9000 feet; 9500 up and down in 20 hours including four hours rest 
at 13,000 feet.) The weather was cold and more or less storming but with 
a second man, the three made the top, a none too pleasant experience. High 
wind, broken clouds, and a temperature estimated at 20 below centigrade 
forced them to start down, and the hut was regained with some difficulty. 

Mrs. Dunsheath reports what most visitors to the Soviet Union have: the 
friendliness of the Russian people and their eagerness to meet outsiders. 
The book is well written and a welcome addition to the all too scarce in- 


formation about the Caucasus and its people. 
Henry S. HALL, JR. 


The White Spider, The History of the Eiger’s North Face, by Heinrich 
Harter, translated from the German by Hugh Merrick. London: Rupert 
Hart-Davis, 1959. 240 pages; 41 ills., of which two are in color. 
Price 30s. 

Although this fascinating account of the climbs and tragedies of the Eiger's 

North Face was reviewed last year when it appeared in German, it seems 

fitting to call attention to its English translation. The reviewer had merely 

meant to ‘‘look’’ at the book; before he knew it, he had read it from cover 
to cover. Herr Harrer writes well and the translation flows smoothly and 
easily. Although we may wonder whether it is justifiable to make an ascent 
where the objective dangers are so great, this interesting and complete 
account makes an excellent defense of these climbs. Without resorting to 
the cheap sensationalism, which has marred the reporting of the Eiger in 


the press, this book cannot fail to hold the reader's interest. 
H. ADAMS CARTER 
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Grand Paradis, by Samivel. 94 pages, with 84 black and white photo illus- 
trations, and 12 full pages in color from films by R.-P. Bille. Paris: 
Hachette, 1958. 

Samivel, even in a book which contains none of his drawings, can be 

counted on for a good show. He has supplied the text uniting a splendid 

group of pictures made in the Italian National Park Grand Paradis. These 
shots, made by R.-P. Bille are only occasionally of peaks, but illustrate in 
almost miraculous fashion the flora and fauna. The animal pictures are 
striking in action, the larger game, ibex and chamois, quite outdone by the 
lithe movement of fox, weasel and even marmot. Birds of prey, gay flowers, 

a chance serpent, all enliven the foreground against a panorama of cascades 

and snow. It is strange that, of all countries bordering the Alps, France is 

the only one without a national park. Samivel points out that Haute-Mau- 
rienne, adjacent to the Grand Paradis area and sharing a common frontier, 


is the logical territory for its creation. 
J. MONROE THORINGTON 


Gornergrat-Chronick, issued by the Gornergrat Railway Co., 62 pages, 
illustrated. Brigue: 1958. 
This is a pleasant brochure commemorating the 60th anniversary of the 
Gornergrat railroad through 30 summers and 30 combined summer and 
winter seasons. The story begins with the earliest travelers, and their means 
and routes of access. It recounts the building of hotels and the coming of 
climbers; the influx of tourists and the advent of skis. The Visp-Zermatt 
railroad was begun in 1888 and reached Zermatt in 1891. The first four 
locomotives were named ‘‘Matterhorn,”’ ‘Monte Rosa,” ‘‘Mischabel’’ and 
“Gornergrat.”” The road was electrified 40 years later. The Gornergrat 
stretch was opened in August, 1898, a few days after the start of the 
Simplon tunnel, and by October had transported at least 5000 visitors. In 
1956 the aerial extension along the Hohtialligrat toward the Stockhorn was 
finished and made accessible a new area of ski fields. The booklet is illus- 
trated by facsimiles of old prints and signatures, as well as by a group of 


admirable photos. 
J. MONROE THORINGTON 


Zermatt im Winter und Sommer, by Walter Schénidr, vest-pocket size, 120 
pages, 84 illustrations, and index, published in Bern, Switzerland, 1958 
(in German). 

This little jewel of a guide book to the Zermatt area, adapted primarily for 

an individual with some mountain experience, but unacquainted with the 
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facilities, paths, huts or peaks in the area, will also delight anyone who 
knows the area well. 

Detailed enough to enable anyone to get up to any of the huts without 
asking directions anywhere, it has a fund of local information and just 
enough outline maps showing both the footpaths and the ski routes to 
enable anyone to plan his vacation. I don’t believe I have ever seen so much 
meaty information condensed in readable form in so few pages, and there 
are 84 views of the area, almost every one of which I have retained in my 
mind over the years but missed photographing at the time; there is nota 
single hackneyed view in the book. I can recommend this book even to a 
man who does not read German fluently as a most useful little thing to 
read on winter evenings or to carry to the Alps with him. 

Jort E. FisHER 





Shadow Buttress, by Showell Styles. London: Faber and Faber, 1959. 255 
pages. Price 15s. 
This well-written novel tells the story of a brilliant Scottish rock-climber 
who suddenly faces progressive blindness as the result of a war injury. The 
effect of this affliction upon his personality and upon his relationship with 
his fiancee and others in his circle of friends and climbing companions is 
poignantly described. The author imparts to his characters a very consider- 
able degree of life. The carefully planned plot holds the reader's attention. 
In the freedom with which some personal relationships are handled, the 
outlook is thoroughly modern. The extensive climbing passages are superbly 
effective. They ring true and carry an authentic ‘‘feel” of British rock- 
climbing. This is an able book of quite absorbing interest. 
FRANK E. GAEBELEIN 


High Worlds of the Mountain Climber, photographs by Bob and Ir 
Spring. Text by Harvey Manning. Seattle: Superior Publishing Co, 
1959. 142 pages; numerous color and black and white photographs. 

This book is an introduction to the mountains of western United States and 

to the several generations of men who have lived and climbed in them. It 

is also a plea for the protection of the mountain wilderness against en- 
croachments by man. Quick glimpses are given of the history of mountain- 
eeting in the Cascades, Olympic Range, the Sierras and many other areas. 

Some of the descriptions of early explorations, particularly an early trek to 

Mount Olympus, make hilarious reading. The latter parts of the book 

describe present day climbs in the northern Cascades and on Mount Rainier. 
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The author is justifiably proud of western mountaineering and shows a 
great deal of enthusiasm and familiariy with the mountains. 

The photographs are varied and of excellent quality. The black and white 
photographs are beautifully reproduced, but some of the color reproduc- 
tions are not quite as good. The frequency with which people appear in 
the photographs makes them particularly interesting. This book certainly 
succeeds in effectively presenting mountaineering to the non-climber, and 
I found it very much worth reading as an introduction to western climbing. 

EDWARD A. AMES 


This Sculptured Earth (The Landscape of America), by John A. Shimer, 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 248 pages, ills. Price $7.50. 
Beautifully legible type, and a continuity of description on the processes 
which produced our country’s wide variety of magnificent scenery, easy to 
read, overwhelmingly interesting. Add to that, 79 marvelously composed 
and beautifully reproduced illustrations, each one of which could take top 
honors in any exhibition. If the reader is from Boston, he will revel in the 
photo of that rock-cut we all know—but never thought of photographing— 
that turn-off from route 128 in Dedham, which shows jointing in granite, 
or the photo of the Presidential Range, white in snow, from the air, to 
illustrate the Tuckerman Ravine cirque. If the reader is from the Plains, 
he will pore over the rectangular pattern of Iowa’s corn fields and the air 
view of meanders of the White River in Indiana; if from farther west, the 
view of Sheep Mountain in Wyoming, Shiprock and the Devil’s Tower. 
These are just a few of the dozens of striking illustrations, which tell their 
stories in all languages. No reader with an ounce of appreciation of beauty 
or of love of his country can put the book down for one instant. This book 
sets a new standard; it is a must for every library. 

JoEL E. FisHER 


Guide to the Wyoming Mountains and Wilderness Areas, by Orrin H. 
Bonney and Lorraine Bonney. Denver, Colorado: Sage Books, 1960. 
389 pages; 99 ills.; 24 maps; index. Price $6.50. 

We owe a great debt to the Bonneys for preparing this long-needed guide- 

book which compresses much information into a small space. It is written 

primarily for the mountain wanderer and climber, yet other forms of sport 
are not neglected. A chapter on history will help to make one’s trip more 
interesting for those unacquainted with development of the state. The 

Bonneys have, even here, trodden some new paths, and climbers will read 

with interest their theories on the ascents of captains Bonneville and 
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Frémont. New material on the famous Grand Teton controversy is here 
presented for the first time, including the original sketches of William H. 
Jackson to illustrate Langford’s account of the 1872 ascent. An ascent of 
the Grand Teton on September 10, 1893 by Captain Charles H. Kieffer 
and two soldiers from the Yellowstone garrison is disclosed for the firs 
time and fully documented as is also the evidence that Owen knew of this 
ascent before he made what he claimed to be the first ascent in 1898. 

The introductory material, in general, will be found of greatest help by 
those making their first trip to the Wyoming mountains, but is of value 
to anyone planning a trip. 

The guidebook material proper includes both trails and mountain infor. 
mation. Under each peak is given the origin of its name and the data on 
first ascents and new routes as well as descriptions of the routes themselves. 
The numbering system, used apparently to facilitate reference to the sketch 
maps, adds an element of confusion to the eye but has merit in pinpointing 
the exact peak referred to. The propriety of assigning names of living 
persons to geographical features may well be questioned in view of the 
Geographic Board’s general prohibition of the practice. While flattering 
to the people involved, it might well result in a confusion of names should 
such appelations be rejected by the authorities and other names substituted. 

Although the climbing detail on the Wind River Range and most of the 
other ranges is quite complete, a noticeable gap lies in the descriptions of 
the Teton climbs. Thus, on the Grand Teton, only six routes are described 
and the reader is referred to the Ortenburger guide for the rest. Other peaks 
are similarly treated but often without the mention of another source. This 
reviewer feels that mention of these routes, even though descriptions might 
be omitted, would have made the book more valuable for reference and 
less subject to criticism. 

The format is good from the standpoint of a reference work, but the 
size, 614 x 914 inches, is rather large for a book for use in the field, and 
the weight, 1 lb. 13 oz., makes it a sizeable item on a backpacking trip. 
The weight can be largely ascribed to the use of calendered paper, but 
despite this attempt to be able to intersperse pictures at random, the quality 
of the photographic reproductions leaves much to be desired. The pictures 
add a great deal to the desirability of the book and to the comprehension 
of the route descriptions, but reproduction on coated paper would have 
added greatly to their appearance and usefulness, especially the aerial views 
where extreme clarity of detail is important. 

The chapters on Skiing and Winter Sports, Rockhounding, and River 
Running are brief but do serve to call attention to these sports and avail- 
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ability of terrain for them, so that, perhaps, sometime in the future another 
compiler may arise, when more is known, and give us guidebooks to 
them too. 

While some may deplore the fact this guide does not follow the size 
and format pioneered by the Club in its guides to the mountains of Canada 
and the Cascades, the book fills a long-felt want and is a must for all those 
interested in the mountains of Wyoming. It is an invaluable reference work 
which every climber will study with care and want to have in his library. 
KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


Mountain Operations. Department of the Army; FM 31-72. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1959. Order Number D 101.20:31-72. 238 
pages, sketches. Price 65 cents. 

Although designed primarily for the handling of mountain troops, this 
little book incorporates a climbing manual and much valuable information 
for anyone who conducts a party in the mountains. Considerable space is 
devoted to rescue operations and the evacuation of injured from difficult 
positions. Even though largely a compilation from well known sources, it 
includes in a brief space a great deal of information valuable to leaders of 
walking, climbing, or rescue groups. KENNETH A. HENDERSON 


An Eccentric in the Alps, the Story of the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, the great 
Victorian Mountaineer, by Ronald W. Clark. London: Museum Press, 
1959. 217 pages; 23 ills. Price 35s. 


Hero of many a peak and pass, 

Not born to die in a crevasse; 

A scholar, critic most severe, 

Content to burrow, year by year, 
Under the Bernese summits hoary 
Where you re-edit Alpine story, 

And thunder forth to friends at home 
Letters as fierce as Bulls of Rome... 


So wrote Douglas Freshfield in a dedication to Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. 
the curmudgeon of Grindelwald, who in his earlier days had been known 
as “the American who climbs with his aunt and his dog.” It is evident 
from Ronald Clark’s well-written volume that this singular alpine historian 
and writer of guidebooks had a lifetime devotion to “‘his aunt, the Alps and 
his dog, possibly in that order.” But that is not the whole story of the 
eccentric American who was born near New York, briefly attended St. 
Paul’s School, became a Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1875, 
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editor of The Alpine Journal from 1880-89, and spent his last 30 years 
in Switzerland. 

During his lifetime Coolidge made more than 1200 mountain ascents 
and apparently had at least as many quarrels; but, far more important, he 
became the greatest of alpine historians and a superb editor of alpine 
guidebooks. Ronald Clark gives us insight into how some of these develop. 
ments occurred, but even he cannot explain this odd character. An im- 
portant influence on Coolidge throughout his life was his aunt, Miss 
Brevoort, who introduced him to mountain climbing and with whom he 
made many early ascents. Miss Brevoort, her nephew’s senior by 25 years, 
not only climbed Mont Blanc in 1865, when she was 40, but even danced 
a quadrille on the summit and sang the Marseillaise. The third member 
of the “climbing team,” a large beagle named Tschingel, was given to 
Coolidge in 1868 by his guide to soften his disappointment after verglas 
had turned them back on the Eiger. Both Coolidge and Miss Brevoort 
dearly loved this mountaineering dog, who by the end of her career had 
“carried out 66 grandes courses and 11 first ascents!” 

This climbing trio was broken up in 1876 by the untimely death of Miss 
Brevoort. Although considerably shaken by his aunt’s death, Coolidge con- 
tinued the climbs in the Dauphiné and the winter mountaineering which 
he and his aunt had pioneered. Year after year he visited more peaks, until 
he knew the Alps more intimately than any climber of his day. Despite 
the efforts of Ronald Clark, these later years of the expatriate American 
are less interesting than the earlier ones. We hear that Coolidge was “‘stu- 
diously rude,” and would take personal offense at the smallest point. There 
was, of course, the quarrel with Davidson that threatened to split the 
Alpine Club; and there were many others. 

In this biography the “medieval ferocity” of this eccentric is more in 
evidence than his “kindly aid to all who sought it.”” Ronald Clark has not 
written a popular book, but he has contributed to alpine history by telling 
the story of its greatest historian, a mountaineer who loved the Alps 
passionately, but never climbed in England, in Scotland, or in any other 
area. RoBeErT H. BATES 


Ihr Herren Berge, Menschen und Gipfel im Lande der Inka, by Ginter 
Hauser. Stuttgart: Engelhornverlag, 1959. 256 pages; 46 ills. in black 
and white and 4 in color; 4 maps. Price DM 12.80. 

In the summer of 1957 a lightweight German expedition of the Swabian 

section of the Deutsche Alpenverein made 12 difficult first ascents i 

the Cordillera Blanca and the Cordillera Vilcanota in Peru. (A.A.]., 1958, 
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11:1, pp. 108-110.) Their leader, Giinter Hauser, gives an excellent ac- 
count of their climbing and travels in this book, the title of which might 
be translated Ye Mountain Gods, People and Peaks in the Land of the 
Incas. In his introduction Hauser points out that he does not intend to 
write a “chronological account of an expedition or a kind of worked-over 
diary but rather attempts to mirror a foreign country, its wealth and poverty, 
its history and future, to show something of its fullness and beauty from 
the depth of the steaming jungles to its icy summits.” Half of the book is 
devoted to mountaineering and the other half to archeology, history, 
sociology and politics and to accounts of interesting side trips made to the 
jungles where the Amazon begins, to archeological sites and to friendly 
haciendas. In undertaking so broad a task, an author runs the danger of 
slight misstatements. I shall not quibble here with one or two historical 
facts about the conquest of Peru and shall limit myself to correcting two 
points in mountaineering history: the first ascent of Salcantay was not made 
by the Swiss, as Hauser states, but by the Franco-American party in 1952; 
Campa I was a fourth and not a third ascent, the Germans apparently 
being unaware of a Peruvian ascent after the Austrian one and before the 
Harvard one. 

This book will be of particular interest to members of the American 
Alpine Club, many of whom have now had the pleasure of knowing the 
cordilleras of Peru at first hand. And too, members of our Club play a part 
in this story. Ted Achilles joined the Germans while they climbed in the 
Cordillera Vilcanota. It was there that the Harvard Andean Expedition, 
made up largely of A.A.C. members, was discovered by the Germans. Both 
parties were unaware of the plans of the others. Hauser describes amusingly 
how they divided up the peaks amicably among them. 

This is a well written and interesting book. Both parts will hold the 
reader's attention. Of course climbers will be particularly drawn to the 
descriptions of such difficult ascents as those of the Piramide de Garcilaso, 
Jatunhuma and Cayungate I. To give a real climax to the end of the book, 
the author has removed the ascent of Alpamayo, the ‘‘most beautiful moun- 
tain in the world,” from chronological sequence and reserved it for the 
last. There are other excellent features as well. The photographs are beauti- 
fully taken and well reproduced. There are several sketch maps of regions 
not otherwise well mapped; the excellent topographical map inside the 
back cover is the best of the Cordillera Vilcanota known to the reviewer. 
There is also a good bibliography. Here is a book of the mountains of 
Peru well worth owning. 

H. ADAMS CARTER 
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Light Weight Camping Equipment, by Gerry Cunningham and Meg Hans. 
son. Ward, Colorado: Highlander Publishing Company, 1959. 127 
pages, numerous diagrams. 

This short, easily readable book contains a truly wonderful store of knowl- 

edge about camping equipment. It ranges from comparative description of 

materials such as fabrics, zippers, hardware, insulation etc., to very explicit 
instructions on patterns and sewing. It is principally a book explaining how 
to choose materials and patterns and then how to actually make the equip. 
ment. One of the book’s best aspects is the comparative data given on 
materials and design which gives the reader considerable choice on how to 
make each article. For the reader who is interested in making packs, sleep- 
ing bags, tents, or just simply in choosing the proper equipment, this book 
is the most convenient source of information I have even seen. 

EDWARD A. AMES 
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Miscellaneous 


A FURTHER REQUEST FOR CASE HISTORIES OF 
HIGH MOUNTAIN ILLNESSES 


The 22 year old, healthy young man who was rescued from the Snow- 
mass area in Aspen on January 1, 1959, started an interesting train of 
events. Initially the impression was that he had a fairly classical case of 
bronchial pneumonia, but subsequent investigation revealed that he had 
congestive heart failure. Serial electrocardiograms and chest x-rays con- 
firmed this diagnosis. He was, however, an extremely healthy, unusually 
well trained college student with no history whatever suggestive of heart 
disease. Several consultants who evaluated him personally and who ex- 
amined his record were unable clearly to diagnose the type of heart failure 
that had occurred. One thing was, however, abundantly clear: without 
hospital studies it would have been called bronchial pneumonia, and at a 
higher altitude he might very well have died. Antibiotics would have been 
unavailing. In all probability his death would have been ascribed to the 
pneumonia of high altitude. 

Since his recovery, which took only seven days, he has increased his 
activities, has climbed extensively in the Alps, and has continued to remain 
healthy. It is now believed that his congestive heart failure was due to the 
combination of extreme cold, moderate altitude, and heavy work. 

The writer has conducted an extensive correspondence with doctors and 
mountaineers throughout the world, and as a result has unearthed a number 
of other interesting bits of information which contribute to the total picture. 
The medical aspects of this condition will be reported in the appropriate 
Medical Journals, but the following summary may be helpful to mountain 
expeditions, and particularly to the medical personnel responsible for their 
care. 

A previously healthy individual who develops shortness of breath, cough, 
and fever, and whose illness proceeds very rapidly, should be suspected 
of either or both of two conditions—bronchial pneumonia and heart failure. 
Both conditions may be rapidly fatal at altitudes above 15,000 or 16,000 
feet, and both should be treated. Massive doses of penicillin and broad 
spectrum antibiotics should be given at once, particularly if the role of 
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infection seems dominant. At the same time, however, diuretics and oxygen 
if available should be administered. Rapid digitalis administration should 
also be given, but only under the supervision of a physician familiar with this 
drug. In general, the higher the altitude, the more rapid will be the course 
of either disease, but the failure to respond to antibiotics is strong evidence 
against the presence of pneumonia. 
The writer would be very pleased to hear from others, climbers or physi- 

cians, who may have information on this subject. 

CuarLEs S. Houston, M. D. 

Aspen Clinic 

Aspen, Colorado 


EQUIPMENT 


Ice Screws. The first successful use of the newly developed ice screw 
was made by Gary Rose and Dick McGowan on the second ascent of the 
Nisqually Icefall this summer. The party reported that their use was highly 
advantageous on a 200-foot, nearly vertical wall of ice at about 11,500 feet. 

This, briefly, is their history. While in Switzerland on my way back from 


Pakistan in 1958, I went climbing with Hans Flachsmann of Ziirich. He 
told me of an ice screw that Arnold Glatthard, head of the Rosenlaui 
School of Mountaineering, had developed. Glatthard and his friends had 
tested them in the ice tunnels of the Aletsch Glacier by screwing them 
straight up into the ice and standing in slings. Three men standing on one 
screw failed to pull it out. According to Flachsmann, the Swiss Army has 
them and has been testing them for some time. Not having an ice screw, 
Flachsmann pulled a lag screw from his pack and screwed it into the ice, 
using a wrench on the square head. He said that the ice screw was similar 
except that it had an eye on the top for a carabiner. I was unable to pull 
it out. Impressed, I brought it to New York, where Oscar Dorfmann made 
me a small ice screw with an eye-loop welded to it. I told Pete Schoening 
abount it at the annual dinner of the American Alpine Club in 1958. Since 
the Northwest climbers were the logical ones to test this, I gave him 
Oscar’s prototype. Pete had Lloyd Anderson ask Fritsch in Ziirich to make 
several kinds using the old piton stock as the basis for the screw. He got 
about five different kinds, which Pete, McGowan and I tested on the Nis- 
qually. All held while all ice pitons came out. We selected the design that 


would be most convenient to use and they were ordered. 
Nick CLINCH 
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Climbing Rope Tests. This investigation originated from my personal 
curiosity regarding the advantages of the various types of ropes available 
and the special attributes of each. For instance, was there a rope in exist- 
ence suitable for climbing which would hold knots better than nylon? 
Which rope provided the maximum strength for its weight? And finally, 
were there any ropes designed for other purposes which would be suitable 
for climbing? I began to gather facts and figures, then samples of climbing 
ropes. Through the help of an acquaintance who has access to machinery 
for test purposes, we began our experimentation to try to find out more 
about the action of these various ropes in climbing. 

Although we attempted to be as accurate as possible, these tests were not 
as complete as we wished for two reasons. One was the high cost of climb- 
ing ropes and the other, the human element involved. In testing these ropes 
we found that it was impossible to tie a bowline in exactly the same manner 
each time, no matter how proficient we were. 

It was fairly evident from the start that strength figures advertised by 
manufacturer were accurate. These, for the most part, stress average strength 
but in some instances list minimum strength, which seems to me to be of 
greater interest. In order accurately to assess the claims of the manufacturers 
it is necessary to understand their test procedures. Ropes to be tested are first 
preconditioned at carefully controlled temperatures and humidity so that all 
the samples will be in the same condition prior to the test. Then the rope is 
spliced and the resulting eyes are placed around large hooks. These hooks 
are moved by a drive which can be regulated as to speed. Normally, a fairly 
slow speed is used and the strain on the rope at the breaking point is re- 
corded. While it is evident that this will produce accurate results, especially 
as more than 100 breaks are recorded to arrive at an average, it does not 
even approximate the conditions under which these same ropes are used 
in the field. A climbing rope is knotted at each end and sometimes in 
the middle. We know from many sources that a knot will weaken a rope 
by about 40 percent and therefore we must deduct this percentage from 
the stated strength before figuring its strength for climbing. There is quite 
a large variation in the loss of strength caused by different knots. While the 
figure of 40 percent applies to the bowline, the Englishman’s knot will 
cause a loss of strength amounting to only 25 to 30 percent. 

We considered, in our tests, two types of rope, each of which is produced 
with several varieties of fibers. The first was the standard twisted rope pro- 
duced in the conventional manner. The second was the core and sheath 
construction which is composed of a core of parallel fibers covered with a 
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braided jacket. The jacket is designed to protect the core from damage. In 
this latter class was a rope which was designed primarily for use on boats 
and was still experimental at the time. This contained a nylon core with a 
dacron sheath, the dacron to give higher resistance to abrasion, the nylon 
to carry the greater part of the load. While this rope performed well in 
most respects it lost too high a percentage of strength through a knot, 
probably due to the difference in elasticity between the nylon and the 
dacron. The manufacturer is working at present to correct this. If he is 
successful, this might well prove to be an excellent rope. At present, the 
only rope of this type available is produced in West Germany and is com. 
posed of perlon, a nylon type synthetic. 

Originally, of course, all climbing ropes were of natural fibers but, while 
they performed satisfactorily, they were none too strong and were short 
lived. Then came nylon which provided much higher strength and, more 
important, greater elasticity. Under a 20 percent load, nylon has a work- 
ing elasticity of 22 percent and under a shock load, 25 percent. Nylon rope 
of 7/16 inch diameter was rated at between 3200 pounds and 3600 pounds. 
Now, with an improvement in fibers, the average strength of this rope 
under laboratory conditions is between 4800 pounds and 5400 pounds. 
Dacron has been tried for climbing ropes but, while this synthetic is as 
strong as nylon, it does not have the elasticity. Under a 20 percent load, 
its working elasticity is only nine percent and under a shock load is ten 
percent. This can mean a great deal in stopping a fall as, generally, the 
greater the elasticity of the rope, the higher the tension that can be sus- 
tained without breaking. Recently, another fiber has been used which is 
produced in rope under the name of Goldline. This rope has the same 
characteristics as nylon except that it is slightly stronger in any given 
diameter. It also seems to lose less strength through normal use than 
nylon, although our tests of this were inconclusive. No two ropes receive 
exactly the same amount of wear and tear during a climbing season and 
therefore the comparison was made only between two ropes which, in our 
judgment, had received approximately the same treatment for the same 
length of time. The nylon rope had lost 30 percent of its strength and 
the Goldline showed a loss of only 22 percent. This seems to bear out 
the manufacturer’s assertion that this newer fiber is better for climbing. 

In addition to the fibers described, climbing rope has been manufactured 
from terrylene, a dacron-type synthetic produced in England, and from 
several other synthetic fibers produced overseas. The only one of these that 
would seem to be equal to nylon is perlon which has approximately the 
same strength and elasticity as nylon. 
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The following figures show the results obtained with four different types 
of rope. The Nylon and Goldline are of conventional design. The Perlon 
is of core and sheath construction and the “Other Brand” is the experi- 
mental nylon-dacron yacht rope, also of core and sheath construction. 


TYPES OF ROPE TESTED 





Size Nylon Goldline Perlon 





1/4 inch dia. 

Minimum strength 1600 1700 7 mm 2490 

Average strength 1700 1825 

Strength through 1030 1100 1760 
Knot (bowline) 





3/8 inch dia. 
Minimum strength 
Average strength 
Strength through 
Knot (bowline) 





7/16 inch dia. 

Minimum strength 11 mm 5440 

Average strength 

Strength through 3790 
Knot (bowline) 





After the ropes had been quite literally torn apart, we decided that all 
the ropes tested were certainly adequate for the purpose for which they 
were intended. With reasonable care, they will perform safely and have an 
adequate margin of safety available for the unexpected. The core and sheath 
construction, with its greater strength, seemed to us to have definite ad- 
vantages. The loss of strength through abrasion would seem to be mini- 
mized and we liked the handling of this rope. In spite of the fact that it is 
a fairly hard rope, it held knots better than the average and retained a 
larger percentage of its strength through a knot. It is unfortunate that this 
fope is not produced in this country but present indications are that a 
similar rope will be available within a year. 

As regards a choice between the Goldline fiber and the Nylon, the Gold- 
line seems to have the advantage of longer life. Also, its greater strength 
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when wet is definitely of benefit. It is still too early to tell what the newer 
nylon fibers will show after use but manufacturers predict that there will be 
little choice between the two. 

As stated previously, the bowline will cause loss of strength in a rope of 
about 40 percent. The Butterfly knot showed somewhat less loss and the 
Englishman’s knot, or Fisherman’s knot, the least. As this knot is most often 
used in making loops in small-diameter rope for slings, this was a very 
comforting conclusion. 

Personal preference and to some extent habit will dictate the type of rope 
you use. However, I hope that the information and figures given here, 
much of which is already known, may be of use. If it accomplishes nothing 
else, it will tend to increase your confidence in your rope, as it did mine. 
For many years I have taken the manufacturer’s minimum strength specifi- 
cations at face value and it is encouraging to learn that, subject to the in- 
troduction of weakening factors, such as knots, into the rope, I can trust 
these figures. The perfect rope has yet to be produced and perhaps it never 
will be. However, in talking with rope designers, they all stated that because 
of the limited market for this type of rope they cannot justify large expend- 
itures of time and money for research and development. They would wel- 
come comments and suggestions for improvement in their products. Most 
improvements made in the manufacture of climbing rope have come about 
as a result of research into other uses and designs. The improvements made 
in yacht rope may be incorporated into the design of climbing rope if they 
appear to be of benefit. One manufacturer stated that if a large enough 
cross section of the climbing fraternity could agree on exactly what was 
needed he could manufacture a rope to their specifications. I would like to 
express my appreciation to the various designers and manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives who took such an interest in my search for information. They 
were most generous of their time and energy. 

IRVING MEREDITH, JR., Appalachian Mountain Club 








Proceedings of the Club 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
FOR THE YEAR 1959 


Since my last report as published in the American Alpine Journal, the 
Council has elected 27 Active members and we are proud to announce two 
new Honorary members; Mr. Yuko Maki of Tokyo, Japan and Mr. André 
Roch of Davos, Switzerland. Four members were lost by death and three 
by resignation. There are now 560 Active and 12 Honorary members (four 
of the latter are also Active members). Those lost by death are Sir Talbot 
Ewart, James S. Hutchinson, 54 years a member, Herbert L. Malcolm, 
and Henry A. Perkins, who was a member for 56 years, the longest period 
of anyone in our history. The Council met four times in the past year with 
a total attendance of 47. 

Mountaineering in the United States by those of suitable experience 
continues to be relatively free from tragedy. There has been considerable 
evidence that those without such experience should be dissuaded from 
ventures, the perils of which they do not comprehend and with which they 
cannot cope. Education of the general public remains a problem. 

Most regretfully have we received the farewell as Journal Editor of 
Francis Farquhar. If he must leave, he chose a strategic time; it has been 
a long while since a Journal received the praise that was given to the 
1959 issue. 

There is one American expedition in the Himalayas this year, whose 
objective is primarily scientific, and we hope soon to hear the details of 
a successful conclusion. Plans are being made for major peaks in 1960. At 
this time the herculean tasks of finance and organization are still incom- 
plete. Activities in the Western Hemisphere by our members were of a 
high order; we shall be entertained with first hand accounts this afternoon 
and evening. 

During the past year the Council has considered a number of proposals 
on how to be of greater service to American mountaineering. The member- 
ship should speak out when it thinks it has a desirable and workable 
ptoject. This can most effectively be done through the Sections. Most of 
these projects would require a very substantial amount of work by members 
who can meet often and who have a direct interest in the proposal. The 
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prime example is the new edition of The Guide to the Cascade and Olympic 
Mountains, now nearing completion. We know now that this is going to be 
the best thing of its kind done so far, but only a few of us have any idea 
of the tremendous work done by the committee of the Cascade Section. 

The Council has received proposals to further mountain safety education 
and mountain rescue; conservation, especially pertaining to high mountain 
areas; also to assume the initiative in organizing Himalayan expeditions as 
has been done by European alpine clubs; to set up standards for and issue 
certificates of competence to professional guides. 

We have found varying opinions among members as to how to go abou 
the implementation of these proposals; there is even varying opinion as 
to how far we should go (or if at all) in some cases. However, it is entirely 
clear that the Council by itself is not able to bring these far-reaching pro- 
posals to successful operation. The patient and skilled work of members 
who are close to the practical problems is required. 

The Council has found the attendance of Western representatives and 
their nominees enormously helpful, and there is also reason to believe that 
this attendance results in a better understanding of the Council’s problems. 
The Council wants to be sure of aid to sound mountaineering, but it also 
wants to be reasonably sure that its aid is well planned. 

LAWRENCE G. COVENEY, Secretary 


ANNUAL MEETING AND DINNER 


Minutes of the 56th Annual Meeting of the American Alpine Club held 
at the Clubhouse, New York, Saturday, December 5, 1959. 


President Bates called the meeting to order at 2:10 P.M. Sixty-eight mem- 
bers were in attendance. The President asked if there were any corrections of 
additions to the minutes of the last meeting as published in the Jowrnal. It 
was moved, seconded and voted to approve these minutes. 

The secretary's report was then read, followed by brief remarks by the 
treasurer on his printed report which had previously been mailed to mem- 
bers. It was moved, seconded, and voted to approve the treasurer’s report. 

Francis Farquhar, recently returned from other continents, expressed the 
greetings of Sir Edmund Hillary and the New Zealand Alpine Club. Brief 
reports were made by the Conservation, Expeditions, House, Mountain and 
Cold Weather Training, Safety and Library Committees. For the first time 
in our history the library cataloguing is virtually up to date due to the able 
committee and the diligence of the assistant secretary. It was announced 
that the revised Guide to the Cascade and Olympic Mountains would soon 
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be printed. Adams Carter outlined plans for the 1960 Journal and spoke of 
the high praise from European sources for the last Journal ; a most eloquent 
tribute to the retiring editor, Francis Farquhar. 

The president announced with regret the retirement of Lillian Gest as 
editor of the News. A rising ovation was given Lillian who has been in 
charge of the News from its experimental beginning and who now hands 
it over as one of the club’s most popular services. 

The secretary called attention to the report of the Nominating Committee 
as published in the News of September 25, 1959. As no objections were 
made and no other nominations had been made, the secretary declared 
elected as councilors for the ensuing three years: Mrs. Francis P. Farquhar, 
Mr. S. John Ebert, and Dr. Thomas H. Jukes. 

The president inquired if there was any further business; none being 
proposed he declared the meeting adjourned at 3:00 P.M. 


Lectures. David L. Dingman showed a film of the expedition to the 
Alpamayo region of the Cordillera Blanca. Many of these scenes were of 
outstanding quality; this observer thought them worthy of comparison with 
the films by professional photographers on Italian Himalayan expeditions. 
Even those taken under the difficulties of high-angle snow slopes were very 
impressive. Michael Wortis described the last attempt on the still unclimbed 
northwest (Emperor) ridge of Mount Robson. His review of the history 
of Mount Robson attempts and climbs was very entertaining and made the 
most of certain humorous aspects. The slides showed better than words 
why Mount Robson turned back all attempts by all routes in 1959. Major 
William D. Hackett presented a framed picture of himself on the summit 
of Aconcagua together with an Italian flag found on that summit. He then 
described the ascent by his party of the summits of Mount Logan. 


The Dinner. The Henry Hudson Hotel served an excellent dinner to 154 
members and guests, preceded by a social hour. President Bates introduced 
guests at the head table and those from a distance, including Jiirg Marmet 
who is temporarily stationed near New York. He also gave the welcome 
news just received that the American Himalayan expedition led by John 
Humphreys had safely returned to Katmandu after scaling a number 
of mountains above or close to 20,000 feet in altitude. Bradford Wash- 
burn’s well known artistry was never better displayed than in his illus- 
trated talk “From the Matterhorn to Mount McKinley.” Everyone of these 
Pictures is a classic. William J. Buckingham described the first ascent of 
Mount McKinley by the western rim of the south face. This outstanding 
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climb may well have surprised many who think that first class problems are 
no longer available in the Western Hemisphere. 
Adjournment at 11:00 P.M. gave opportunity for further visiting, a 


feature much appreciated. 
LAWRENCE G. COVENEY, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE CONSERVATION COMMITTEE 


Members of the Committee take satisfaction in the fact that in October 
their recommendation to Council that the Club support the Wilderness Bill 
was approved by vote. A resolution favoring the bill has been forwarded 
by our president to the appropriate committee chairmen in Congress. The 
recommendation to Council involved all seven members of the Conserva- 
tion Committee, who are widely spread across the country. It was the result 
of more than two years of review of the bill and careful study of its pro- 
gressive improvement through revision and amendment to meet the criti- 
cisms arising from the formal hearings. The Committee feels strongly that 
by its action the Club recognizes its responsibilities as a national organiza- 
tion and has made an important contribution toward a major conservation 
effort of our time, one which directly concerns the preservation of areas of 
special interest to the Club and of great recreational and spiritual value to 
all Americans. 

During the past year the Committee has been reviewing conservation 
efforts to discover how best to give greater protection to the Glacier Peak- 
Lake Chelan area in the state of Washington. Of particular assistance in this 
matter have been Committee members Paul Wiseman, Dr. Warren Spickard, 
and George Sainsbury, who was in the East in October and contributed help- 
fully to discussion of the problem at the Barre meeting. A move to make 
this area another national park has gained much momentum, but there are 
many who still believe that continued control of the area by the U. S. 
Forestry Service, under a reclassified status, may be the best answer to the 
conservation need. The Committee favors eventual Club support of the 
most appropriate means of giving this area the added protection it deserves. 
It would be premature at this time to make any specific recommendation 
to the club. 

As chairman I should like to thank all members of the Committee for 
giving their time and effort to the matters which have come before us. 
We are additionally grateful to David Brower for representing us at meet- 
ings of the Natural Resources Council, to Paul Wiseman who attended the 
Wilderness Bill hearings in the Northwest, and to George Goldthwaite 
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who kept us informed on the conservation problems involved in the now 


planned Northway through the Adirondacks. 
WILLiaM S. CHILD, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

During the last five years one of the most massive coordinated efforts has 
been undertaken by mankind upon a problem of vital interest to every 
individual: the planned study of our physical environment. Oldest among 
his scientific endeavors is man’s attempt to explain the physical conditions 
within which he must live. And yet it is in the formulation of these ex- 
planations that some of the most puzzling problems confronting man’s 
intellect still appear. In the search for the answers to these problems lies 
one of man’s most challenging frontiers. 

Perhaps the two most notable achievements of the International Geo- 
physical Year were the breakthrough into space research and the beginning 
of the organized exploration of the Antarctic continent. Probably much 
more important is the awareness that has been awakened as to how little 
man really knows about the world in which he lives and the enthusiasm 
that has been generated for the task ahead. In the long run the IGY may 
well be known better for what it started than for what it actually accom- 
plished, for it has brought the study of our physical world to a point from 
which it cannot cease. 

Many of the programs undertaken during the IGY included the study 
of alpine and polar areas and of the environments similar to what one 
might encounter in these areas. In initiating these studies and in carrying 
them out a large number of mountaineers contributed their services and 
skills, both professional and avocational. A notable number of members 
of the American Alpine Club are included in this list and their recent 
activities have ranged from the Arctic and the Antarctic to the milder mid- 
latitude areas. There is no reason to believe that the club’s membership 
will not continue to make a substantial contribution to the continuing 
efforts toward knowing and understanding the physical environment in 
which we live. 

There remains a great deal to accomplish in the study of alpine phe- 
nomena and environment. If mountaineers are to contribute to this effort, 
they must be aware of what has been and is being done in distant areas as 
well as in the mountain regions which present easy access. It is hoped that 
the American Alpine Journal will continue to present accounts of its scien- 
tific programs in alpine areas and to indicate the way in which mountaineers 
can play a part in this effort. HENRY S. FRANCIS, JR., Chairman 








CLUB PUBLICATIONS 


THE AMERICAN ALPINE JOURNAL, annually from 1929, illustrated. Price 
and availability upon request. Current issue, $3 ($2 to members). 


ACLIMBER'S GUIDE TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF CANADA, by Howard 
Palmer and J. Monroe Thorington, revised edition by Thorington, 
1953. This guide covers all peaks of interest to climbers with routes 
and map references. $4 ($3 to members). 


A CLIMBER'S GUIDE TO THE INTERIOR RANGES OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
by J. Monroe Thorington. Covers the Selkirk, Purcell (including 
Bugaboos), Monashee, and Cariboo ranges. Third Edition, 1955, $3 
($2.50 to members). 


A CLIMBER'S GUIDE TO THE CASCADE AND OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS OF 
WASHINGTON. New edition in preparation. 


A SURVEY OF EARLY AMERICAN ASCENTS IN THE ALPS IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY, by J. Monroe Thorington. Illustrated. $2 ($1.50 to 
members). 


WHERE THE CLOUDS CAN GO: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CONRAD KAIN, 


edited by J. Monroe Thorington. A reprint (1954) of the book 
originally published by the club in 1935. $5. 


ACCIDENTS IN AMERICAN MOUNTAINEERING. Annual report of the 
Safety Committee of the American Alpine Club. 25 cents. 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN MOUNTAINEERING, by Kenneth A. Henderson. 
1942. $3.75 ($2.50 to members). 


The American Alpine Club, 113 East 90th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 














